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SUMMARY 


I.    MAJOR  CONCLUSIONS 


This  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  was  prepared  by  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA)  in  cooperation  v/ith  the  South- 
eastern Michigan  Transportation  Authority  (SEMTA)  to  document  the  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  alternative  circulation  systems  for  downtown  Detroit. 

The  Draft  EIS  for  this  project  was  circulated  to  various  federal,  state, 
and  local  agencies  and  to  interested  organizations  and  individuals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.    UMTA  received  comments  on  the 
Draft  EIS  for  60  days  after  the  official  start  of  circulation  on  Friday, 
March  14,  1980.    UMTA  and  SEMTA  have  addressed  all  substantive  comments 
received  on  social,  economic,  and  environmental  issues  in  this  Final  EIS. 
Responses  to  the  substantive  comments  can  be  found  in  Chapter  VI  of  this 
Final  EIS.    Major  changes  in  the  text  resulting  from  comments  received 
are  indicated  by  vertical  lines  in  the  margins. 

Two  alternatives  are  examined  in  this  EIS--the  Downtown  People  Mover  and 
circulator  bus  alternatives. 


II.    DOWNTOWN  PEOPLE  MOVER  ALTERNATIVE 


A.  DESCRIPTION 

The  DPM  would  consist  of  an  automated  transit  system  operating  on  a 
tracked  guideway  on  a  one-way  route  and  controlled  by  a  central  operat- 
ing facility.    The  DPM  would  be  entirely  above  grade.    Automated  vehi- 
cles would  serve  the  13  stations,  all  of  which  would  be  aerial.  A 
single-lane,  el evated- 1  oop  alignment  2.96  miles  long  v/ould  be  employed. 
The  route  would  follow  existing  city  streets  in  circumscribing  a  CBD 
area  of  approximately  0.3  square  miles.    The  guideway  v/ould  be  con- 
structed primarily  within  the  street  right-of-way;  it  could  be  built 
in  the  curb  lanes  or  on  existing  street  medians  and  elevated  throughout 
its  length.    Travel  speeds  on  the  loop  v/ould  range  from  17  to  30  miles 
per  hour.    The  entire  loop  could  be  traveled  in  14  minutes. 

Since  several  suppliers  and  manufacturers  are  qualified  to  implement 
the  different  types  of  DPM  systems,  no  exact  guideway  design  can  be  iden- 
tified at  this  time.    Hov/ever,  it  is  expected  that  the  selected  system 
would  have  a  single-lane  guidev/ay  and  v/ould  be  constructed  of  concrete, 
steel,  or  a  combination  thereof.    Single-pier  supports  would  be  used, 
except  at  stations  and  in  bypass  areas. 


All  stations  vvould  have  stairs,  at  least  one  escalator,  and  at  least 
one  elevator  (the  latter  to  provide  access  for  the  handicapped).  Each 
station  v/ould  include  a  platform  area  for  direct  access  to  DPM  vehicles, 
change  machines  and  vending  machines  for  tokens,  and  entrance  and  exit 
gates  to  the  platform  area. 

A  maintenance  and  control  facility  is  included  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  DPM  system.    The  entire  facility,  requiring  approximately  60,000 
square  feet  of  space,  would  be  housed  inside  a  building  designed  to 
store  the  entire  DPM  fleet,  protecting  it  from  the  weather  and  possible 
damage  by  vandals.    This  building  would  be  located  on  the  fringe  of  the 
CBD. 

The  Detroit  DPM  would  be  designed  initially  to  accommodate  5,000  passen- 
gers per  hour  between  adjacent  stations.    Predicted  passenger  volumes 
for  the  system  are  71,000  per  weekday  in  1990,  with  11,500  passengers  in 
the  noon  peak  hour. 


B.     ESTIMATED  COST 

The  total  cost  of  constructing  the  DPM  is  estimated  to  be  $118.55  million 
(in  escalated  dollars).    It  is  proposed  that  80  percent  (S94.84  million) 
of  this  amount  come  from  capital  grant  funds  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration  and  that  the  remaining  20  percent  ($23.71  million) 
be  provided  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Transportation.  Construction 
could  begin  in  1981  and  the  system  could  be  operating  by  1983.    The  annual 
cost  of  operating  the  system  is  estimated  to  be  $5.8  million  in  1985. 


C.     SUMMARY  OF  EFFECTS 

1 .    Long-Term  Beneficial  Effects 

.    The  DPM  would  encourage  continuing  redevelopment  in  the  CBD  and 
would  stimulate  the  construction  of  new  housing,  hotels,  and  retail  and 
office  space.    Jobs  would  thus  be  created  and  tax  receipts  increased. 

.    The  DPM  would  reduce  auto  miles  and  travel  times  within  the  CBD  and 
imorove  access  to  CBD  activity  centers  in  comparison  to  the  circulator  bus 
al ternati ve. 

.    The  DPM  would  slightly  reduce  emissions  of  air  pollutants  in  the  CBD 
in  comparison  to  the  circulator  bus  alternative. 

.    The  DPM  would  allow  better  utilization  of  the  existing  parking  supply 
at  the  fringe  of  the  CBD  in  comparison  to  the  circulator  bus  alternative 
and  would  displace  approximately  750  parking  spaces  within  the  downtown  core. 
These  changes  would  encourage  the  use  of  fringe  parking  and  transit. 
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2.    Long-Term  Adverse  Effects 


Two  viable  businesses  with  approximately  32  employees  would  be  displaces 
by  construction  of  the  maintenance/storage  facility,  and  property  and 
easements,  including  all  or  part  of  seven  parking  lots,  would  be  required 
for  construction  of  the  system. 

.    Maximum  noise  levels  would  be  expected  to  increase  along  portions  of 
the  guidevjay  in  comparison  to  the  circulator  bus  alternative. 

.    The  DPM  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  three  properties  eligible  for 
listing  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  (the  Buckl and-VanWald 
Building,  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District,  and  the  Detroit  Street 
Plan). 

.    The  C^M  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  appearance  of  several 
areas,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Circus  Park.    Also,  views 
from  the  lower  floors  of  some  adjacent  buildings  would  be  altered. 

.  The  DPM  support  pillars  would  restrict  traffic  capacity  at  a  number  of 
points  and  would  hamper  motorists  views  of  approaching  vehicles  and  cros- 
sing pedestrians. 

3 .    Short-Term  Adverse  Effects  During  Construction 

Construction  of  the  DPM  would  have  short-term  adverse  effects  on  traffic 
and  the  natural  environment.    Traffic  might  have  to  be  diverted,  resulting 
in  short-tenn  confusion  and  congestion.    Emissions  of  air  pollutants  could 
increase  due  to  construction  operations  and  traffic  congestion.  Noise 
levels  would  increase  in  the  vicinity  of  construction.    A  sense  of  dis- 
order--an  adverse  visual  impact--woul d  be  created. 


III.    CIRCULATOR  BUS  ALTERNATIVES 


A.  DESCRIPTION 

This  alternative  includes  a  range  of  servi ces--f rom  the  two  circulator 
routes  now  serving  the  downtown  to  an  extensive  loop  circulator  route. 
The  loop  circulator  route  is  4.03  miles  long  and  has  an  alignment 
similar  to  that  of  the  DPM.    This  length  is  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
existing  street  pattern  and  to  provide  more  direct  service  to  activity 
centers.    Nineteen  37-pas5enger  buses  would  be  required  for  one-way  ser- 
vice with  two-minute  headways.    The  circulator  system's  capacity  would 
be  1,770  passengers  (including  standing  passengers)  per  hour  between 
adjacent  stops.    The  system  could  be  run  in  two  directions  with  two 
minute  headways  with  an  additional  19  buses;  capacity  would  be  doubled. 
An  average  wait  time  of  30  seconds  on  route  segments  to  allow  loading 
and  unloading  of  passengers  would  result  in  an  average  operating  speed 
of  7.5  miles  over  the  route.    The  entire  loop  could  be  traveled  in 
32  mi  nutes . 

Major  stops  have  been  proposed  at  13  locations  on  the  modified  circulator 
route.    These  locations  correspond  to  the  activity  centers  at  which  con- 
struction of  DPM  stations  is  proposed.    At  each  location,  bus  shelters 


would  be  constructed.  They  would  include  electric  heaters,  lights,  and 
coin-operated  telephones  for  passengers.  All  shelters  would  be  located 
at  grade  near  street  pick-up  points  and  within  existing  public  rights-of-way. 

Maintenance  of  additional  buses  would  be  part  of  the  normal  operations 
of  the  Southeastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority  or  the  Detroit 
Department  of  Transportation  at  existing  garages.    No  additional  maintenance 
facilities  would  be  required. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  circulator  bus  route  would  operate  between 
7:00  a.m.  and  7:00  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  Saturdays  and  between  10:00  a.m. 
and  6:00  p.m.  on  Sundays.    For  the  noon  peak  hour,  projected  patronage 
is  2,700  for  the  one-way  circulator  and  3,500  for  the  two-way  system. 
The  average  weekday  patronage  is  projected  to  be  17,000  for  the  one-way 
and  21  ,200  for  the  two-way  system. 


B.    ESTIMATED  COST 


Total  capital  costs  for  this  alternative  are  estimated  to  range  from  zero 
for  continuation  of  the  existing  circulator  to  $3.37  million  for  the  one- 
way circulator  to  $6.74  million  for  the  two-way  circulator  (in  escalated 
dollars).    Of  that  total,  it  is  proposed  that  80  percent  come  from 
capital  grant  funds  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  and 
the  remaining  20  percent  from  the  Michigan  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion.   Annual  operating  costs  are  estimated  to  range  up  to  $2.66  million 
for  a  one-way  circulator  and  $5.32  million  for  the  two-way  system. 


C.    SUMMARY  OF  EFFECTS 


1 .    Long-Term  Benefi ci a1  Effects 


.  The  accessibility  of  activity  centers  in  the  CBD  would  be  improved  in 
comparison  to  the  existing  bus  system. 

Relatively  low  capital  expenditures  would  be  required  and  near-term 
results  could  be  obtained. 


2 .    Long-Term  Adverse  Effects 
No  impetus  for  major  redevelopment  in  the  CBD  would  be  provided, 


3 .    Short-Term  Adverse  Effects  During  Construction 

The  only  construction  associated  vn'th  this  alternative  is  that  of  bus 
shelters.    Such  construction  would  have  only  slight  impacts. 
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IV.    EVALUATION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 


The  alternatives  differ  in  a  number  of  './ays: 

.    The  0PM  would  result  in  many  more  transit  trips  in  the  CBD  than  any 
of  the  circulator  bus  alternatives. 

.    The  DPM  would  have  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  CBD ' s  economy. 

It  would  be  an  impetus  for  5.0  to  5.5  percent  more  office  space,  500 

more  hotel  rooms,  1,250  to  1,500  more  housing  units  in  1990,  and  $45  to 

$65  million  more  in  annual  retail  sales  than  the  circulator  bus  alternatives. 

.    The  capital  cost  of  the  0PM  would  be  $118.55  million  and  that  of  the 
most  expensive  circulator  bus  alternative  $6.32  million.    The  annual 
operating  costs  would  be  $6.8  million  for  the  DPM  and  S2.7  to  $5.3 
million  for  "-.he  extensive  circulator  system. 

.    The  DPM  would  result  in  the  displacement  of  two  businesses  and  por- 
tions of  seven  parking  lots.    The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  not 
require  displacements. 

.    The  DPM  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  three  historic  properties 
(one  of  them,  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building,  would  be  demolished). 


V.    SELECTION  OF  A  LOCALL^  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 


After  consideration  of  the  information  in  the  Draft  EIS  and  the  comments 
made  in  writing  and  orally  at  the  public  hearing,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  SEMTA  has  selected  the  DPM  as  the  locally  preferred  alternative. 


VI.    AREAS  OF  CONTROVERSY 


The  substantive  comments  raised  during  circulations  of  the  Draft  EIS  were 
primarily  concerned  with  the  alternatives,  impacts  on  traffic  and  trans- 
portation, air  quality  and  energy,  economic  impacts,  and  impacts  on  his- 
toric properties. 


VII.    ISSUES  TO  BE  RESOLVED 


The  most  important  issue  to  be  resolved  is  whether  to  commit  Federal  funds 
to  construct  an  automated  transit  system  to  improve  circulation  in  downtown 
Detroit  or  to  continue  to  use  buses  for  circulation.    UMTA  is  considering 
the  significant  impacts  documented  in  this  EIS,  before  makinn  a  decision. 
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I.    MEED  FOR  AND  PURPOSE  OF  ACTION 


Downtown  Detroit,  like  other  CBD's  in  older  cities,  has  experienced  a 
decline  due  to  suburban  competition,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  contrib- 
uted to  disinvestment  in  the  area.    However,  with  the  cooperation  of 
government,  labor,  business,  and  the  community,  Detroit  is  striving  to 
halt  this  decline  and  steer  the  C3D  toward  growth  and  redevelopment.  The 
construction  of  the  Renaissance  Center,  Joe  Louis  Arena,  Hart  Plaza,  and 
other  facilities  are  major  indications  of  Detroit's  development  potential 
that  have  spurred  renewed  interest  in  development  of  other  areas  in  the 
CBD. 

Detroit's  CBD  is  a  concentrated  major  activity  center  whose  physical 
boundaries  are  limited  by  the  mobility  of  its  full-time  residents  and  day- 
time inhabitants.    While  the  area  generally  referred  to  as  the  CBD  is  de- 
fined by  a  circumferential  freeway  configuration  approximately  1.25  miles 
square,  development  within  this  area  is  concentrated  within  a  zone  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  square  (Figure  I-l). 

The  land  in  the  CBD  ranges  in  value  from  less  than  a  dollar  per  square  foot 
to  over  $130  per  square  foot  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district.  This 
indicates  a  difference  in  value  from  less  than  $40,000  per  acre  to  more  than 
$5  million  per  acre  for  land  parcels  located  less  than  one-half  mile  apart. 
This  great  range  in  value  is  partially  a  function  of  accessibility  through- 
out the  C3D  and  of  linkages  within  the  CBD.    Improvement  of  such  access 
should  result  in  a  significant  increase  in  land  value  as  different  areas 
are  connected  and  benefit  from  the  successes  of  other  locations.    This  in- 
crease in  land  values  will  encourage  the  development  of  vacant  land  par- 
cels, thereby  further  increasing  both  real  estate  values  and  income  tax  re- 
cei  pts . 

Since  1967,  the  Detroit  CBD  shopping  district  has  experienced  a  substantial 
decline  in  sales,  estimated  at  over  40  percent.    The  number  of  stores  and 
store  employees  has  similarly  declined,  representing  a  shift  in  consumers' 
preferences  to  suburban  shopping  centers,  which  now  rival  the  downtown  in 
terns  of  the  scope  of  services  offered.    The  continued  viability  of  the  down- 
town demands  that  these  trends  be  reversed.    Approximately  30  percent  of 
all  sa^es  (general  merchandise)  of  the  downtown  stores  are  to  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  CBD  or  visiting  the  area  on  other  business,  30  percent  to  other 
Detroit  residents  who  come  downtown  to  shop,  and  40  percent  to  other  regional 
residents  who  come  downtown  to  shop.    It  is  estimated  that  shopping  by  CBD 
employees  is  restricted  to  those  employees  having  a  walk  of  less  than  1,500 
feet  to  the  shopping  district;  longer  trips  cannot  be  made  without  taking 
time  off  from  work.    With  total  annual  sales  of  $133  million,  shopping  by 
CBD  employees  and  visitors  represents  approximately  540  million.  Expansion 
of  the  CBD  marketing  district  by  an  improved  circulation  system  to  include 
almost  all  persons  employed  downtown  or  visiting  on  other  business  could 
substantially  add  to  sales  of  merchandise  in  the  CBD.    In  addition,  it 
would  attract  other  CBD  shoppers  by  easing  the  journey  between  parking  lot 
and  store,  an  advantage  now  offered  by  auto-oriented  suburban  shopping 
centers. 
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Detroit  City  Limits 
Detroit  Urbanized  Area 


Figure  i-l 

LOCATION  OF  DETROIT  C80 


Each  year,  the  city  of  Detroit  hosts  more  than  500  conventions,  totaling 
over  500,000  delegates.    Spending  for  this  purpose  in  Detroit  exceeds 
$90  million.^    An  average  of  40  of  these  conventions  use  the  Cobo  Hall  fa- 
cilities, requiring  shuttle  service  from  the  downtown  hotels  provided  by 
the  Metropolitan  Detroit  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau,  with  the  cost 
added  to  the  room  rates.    An  improved  CBD  circulation  system  could  connect 
the  hotels  with  Cobo  Hall,  the  Renaissance  Center,  and  other  activity  cen- 
ters, giving  the  city  a  competitive  advantage  in  attracting  large  multi- 
hotel  conventions. 

Although  the  Detroit  CBD  is  not  large,  travel  from  one  point  to  another 
is  discouraged  by  the  existing  street  orientation,  an  abundance  of  one-way 
streets,  and  signal  patterns.    Thus,  trips  with  both  an  origin  and  a  des- 
tination in  the  CBD  are  often  difficult  and  time-consuming. 

Transportation  problems  abound  in  the  downtown.    Presently,  traffic  en- 
tering the  CBD  is  equally  distributed  among  three  borders  of  the  CBD, 
with  the  south  side  served  by  the  Detroit  River  Tunnel.    Because  there 
are  many  points  of  entry  into  the  CBD,  including  both  freeway  ramps  and 
surface  street  arterial s,  drivers  must  be  well  oriented  to  reach  desired 
parking  areas.    The  auto  driver  must  know  which  freeway  off- ramps  to  use 
to  reach  his  parking  area  or  must  cross  through  the  CBD  over  surface  streets. 
Travel  through  the  CBD  leads  to  increased  noise,  air  pollution,  congestion, 
and  conflicts  between  pedestrians  and  autos.    To  alleviate  this  condition,  a 
CBD  transportation  plan  which  minimizes  disruptive  intra-CBD  auto  travel  is 
under  study.    This  plan,  now  being  formulated,  may  recommend  pairs  of  one-way 
roads  around  the  core  area  of  the  CBD.    Within  this  core  area,  several  more 
streets  could  be  converted  to  pedestrian  malls.    An  improved  circulation 
system  is  needed  to  allow  auto  or  transit  travelers  an  easy  transition  to 
complete  their  trips  to  destinations  within  or  around  the  core  area.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  providing  adequate  parking  areas  along  the  ring 
roads,  while  allowing  the  circulation  system  to  interface  with  all  bus 
routes.    For  pedestrians,  the  aesign  of  downtown  streets,  the  land  use  sys- 
tems, and  signal  timing  often  lengthen  travel  time  and  result  in  convoluted 
travel  patterns. 

Another  concern  involving  the  Detroit  CBD  is  the  inordinate  amount  of 
land  devoted  to  surface  transportation.    Presently,  over  55  percent  of 
all  land  within  the  freeway  ring  is  allocated  to  streets  or  parking.  There 
is  a  need  for  both  alternative  means  of  access  to  the  CBD  via  improved  re- 
gional transit  facilities  and  alternative  means  of  accomimodati ng  the  park- 
ing space  requirements  and  circulation  needs  of  automobiles  entering  the 
CBD. 

The  improvement  in  accessibility  could  lead  to  the  redevelopment  of  the 
extensive  amount  of  land  in  tne  CBD  now  used  for  surface  parking.    A  cir- 
culation system  would  interface  directly  with  the  existing  parking  struc- 
tures associated  with  Cobo  Hall,  as  well  as  large  public  parking  lots  on 
the  periphery  of  the  CBD  and  two  new  publicly-owned  parking  structures 
within  the  CBD.    Because  these  parking  facilities  are  publicly  owned  and 


-Metropolitan  Detroit  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau. 
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the  cost  of  parking  can  thus  be  controlled,  the  system  could  promote  a 
shift  in  CBD  parking  patterns  and  allow  conversion  of  surface  parking  lots 
in  the  core  area  to  land  uses  of  higher  density. 

For  these  reasons,  an  improved  circulation  system  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit.   The  system  would  connect  the  retail  areas,  the  restaurants,  the  Re- 
naissance Center,  the  Cobo  Hall  Complex,  the  financial  district,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  CBD,  and  proposed  developments  such  as  riverfront 
housing  and  the  Cadillac  Center  shopping  mall,  so  that  travel  would  be 
not  only  easy,  but  also  inviting.    There  is  no  question  that  the  vitality 
of  the  entire  CBD  would  be  dramatically  enhanced  by  improvements  in  in- 
ternal circulation. 

Improvements  in  the  downtown  Detroit  circulation  system  could  result  in 
numerous  beneficial  impacts  on  transportation  and  urban  development,  in- 
cluding increased  mobility  between  various  activity  nodes  in  the  CBD;  de- 
velopment of  a  collection/distribution  system  for  the  downtown;  improved 
interface  among  parking  facilities,  highways,  bus  service,  and  the  planned 
regional  transit  system;  and  reduced  reliance  on  the  automobile  for  trips 
within  the  CBD.    Improved  circulation  would  contribute  to  the  economic  re- 
vital  ization  of  downtown  Detroit  by  increasing  retail  sales,  stimulating 
convention  activities,  increasing  land  values,  and  providing  an  impetus 
for  redevelopment  of  underutilized  land,  particularly  surface  parking  lots, 
in  the  CBD. 

An  improved  circulation  system  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  revital iza- 
tion of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the  region.    Due  to  market  and  aesthetic 
forces,  major  development  has  occurred  along  or  adjacent  to  Detroit's 
riverfront.    Unfortunately,  the  emphasis  on  development  in  this  area  has 
retarded  growth  in  other  areas  of  the  CBD,  effectively  reducing  the  mar- 
ketability of  these  areas.    Office  buildings  once  fully  occupied  are  now 
empty.    Many  once  vibrant  hotels  have  closed  their  doors  due  to  the 
convenient  location  of  the  Detroit  Plaza,  the  Pontchartrai n ,  and  the  Radis- 
son-Cadillac  Hotels  near  major  activUy  centers.    Numerous  businesses, 
once  solvent,  have  closed  and  moved  to  the  southern  edges  of  downtown  or 
to  the  suburbs.    Many  viable  parcels  of  land  have  been  transformed  into 
parking  lots  or  other  underutilized  land  uses  because  of  lack  of  interest 
in  the  area.    If  this  pattern  continues,  the  only  area  in  the  CBD  that  will 
be  marketable  and  viable  is  the  southern  portion.    Optimism  must  be  created 
in  areas  other  than  the  southern  edge  to  develop  the  CBD  to  its  fullest 
potential  and  restore  it  as  the  major  commercial,  financial,  and  recrea- 
tional center  of  the  region. 

Improved  CBD  circulation  would  make  Detroit  a  more  attractive  convention 
site,  and  in  so  doing  would  benefit  downtown  hotels  and  restaurants.  It 
might  also  entice  delegates  into  the  downtown  shopping  district.  The 
typical  delegate  in  1978  spent  over  $180  beyond  any  direct  transportation 
costs,  so  a  feature  adding  to  the  city's  attractiveness  would  result  in 
an  immediate  return  in  terns  of  increased  receipts  and  higher  tax  revenues. 

An  improved  circulation  system  would  provide  an  incentive  for  development 
of  other  less  developed  areas  of  the  CBD.    Hotels,  office  buildings,  and 
businesses  would  no  longer  function  as  autonomous  entities  because  they 
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would  have  a  major  and  accessible  link  to  the  convention  center,  Greek- 
town,  and  other  places  of  entertainment  in  the  downtown.    Instead  of  walk- 
ing distances  of  30  minutes  or  more,  depending  on  destination  and  weather, 
arrival  time  could  be  less  than  15  minutes. 

Such  a  system  would  create  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  hotel  development  in 
the  CBD.    Because  the  number  of  hotels  and  residential  facilities  in  the 
CBD  is  now  limited,  monopolistic  pressures  apply  to  a  certain  extent.  How- 
ever, the  availability  of  more  hotels  and  residential  facilities  that  are 
linked  to  major  activity  areas  of  the  CBD  would  create  a  stronger  convention 
market . 

Links  to  major  activity  centers  and  accessibility  must  be  emphasized  in 
concert  with  development  in  the  CBD.    The  purposes  of  an  improved  circu- 
lation system  would  be:    (1)  to  further  the  economic  revital i zation  of  the 
CBD  by  linking  major  activity  centers  and  by  increasing  business  income 
and  city  property  and  income  tax  revenues;  (2)  to  serve  the  collection/ 
distribution  function  in  downtown  Detroit;  and  (3)  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  transportation  system  that  coordinates  parking  facilities,  auto- 
mobile traffic,  and  transit. 
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II.    ALTERNATIVES  INCLUDING  PROPOSED  ACTION 


A.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

Since  1968,  studies  in  southeastern  Michigan  have  addressed  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  automated  people  mover  system  to  serve  the  Detroit  Central 
Business  District  (CBD).    A  Downtown  People  Mover  (DPM)  for  Detroit  has 
been  considered  for  two  reasons.    One  is  the  opportunity  to  develop  a 
grade-separated  downtown  circulation  system  to  facilitate  trips  in  the 
CBD.    The  second  is  to  improve  the  economic  functioning  of  Detroit's  CBD. 
If  the  CBD  is  to  maintain  or  enhance  its  position  as  the  major  activity 
center  in  southeast  Michigan,  an  improved  transportation  system  that  will 
allow  the  CBD  to  function  as  an  integrated  unit  is  needed. 

In  1972,  the  Southeastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority  (SEMTA)  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  regional  transit  planning,  including  develop- 
ment of  a  DPM  system  for  Detroit.    Planning  for  the  DPM  was  initiated  in 
November,  1973,  with  a  feasibility  study  sponsored  by  the  Michigan  Depart 
ment  of  Transportation  (MOOT)  as  part  of  the  state's  New  Transportation 
Technology  Demonstration  Program.    This  study  established  a  basic  project 
pi  an  for  the  Detroit  DPM. 

In  May,  1974,  the  Detroit  DPM  proposal  was  one  of  four  selected  by  the 
state  for  a  detailed  preliminary  engineering  study.    This  study  was  cul- 
minated in  June,  1975,  with  the  publication  of  several  major  documents, 
including  a  Preliminary  Engineering  Report,  a  Preliminary  Systems  Specifi 
cation,  and  a  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Assessment  Report  (EIAR). 

The  DPM  defined  by  the  1975  preliminary  engineering  study  consisted  of  a 
2.3-mile  loop  with  a  single  lane,  allowing  normal  one-way  operation.  The 
study  included  projections  of  patronage,  route  alignment  studies,  assess- 
ment of  environmental  impacts,  urban  design  studies,  definition  of  the 
system's  operating  and  performance  cnaracteri sties ,  and  estimates  of  op- 
erating, maintenance,  and  capital  costs.    The  DPM  was  seen  as  a  means  to 
connect  new  CBD  development  with  the  existing  core  of  the  center  city, 
encouraging  low-cost  parking  at  the  edge  of  the  CBD  and  improving  oppor- 
tunities for  development  and  circulation  within  the  CBD.    The  EIAR 
was  submitted  to  MOOT  for  approval. 

While  the  state-sponsored  DPM  studies  were  undenvay,  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  becoming  increasingly  interested  in  developing  new,  fully 
automated  transit  systems  for  urban  areas.    In  1975,  an  Automated  Guide- 
way  Transit  program  for  socioeconomic  research  was  approved  by  Congress 
and  initiated  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA). 
In  April,  1975,  UMTA  announced  the  establishment  of  a  Downtown  People 
Mover  Demonstration  Program--the  purpose  being  to  construct  DPM's  in  a 
number  of  cities  to  investigate  their  feasibility.    The  major  objectives 
of  this  program  were  to  determine  the  potential  cosi  savings  in  the  opera 
tion  and  maintenance  of  automated  transit  as  compared  to  bus  operations, 
identify  the  impact  of  improved  circulation  on  the  economy  of  the  center 
city,  test  the  feasibility  of  the  DPM  to  replace  more  expensive  rail 
systems,  and  establish  the  reliability  and  social  acceptability  of  a  DPM 


system  in  the  downtown  environment.    Thirty-eight  cities  submitted  formal 
proposals  as  candidate  sites  for  a  DPM  system.    In  December,  1976,  four 
were  aporoved  as  demonstration  cities  for  the  DPM  program.  Detroit's 
proposal,  which  was  developed  from  the  earlier  work  sponsored  by  MOOT, 
was  selected  by  UMTA  as  one  to  be  considered  further. 

In  September,  1978,  Phase  I  (Preliminary  Engineering)  of  the  Detroit 
Downtown  People  Mover  project  began.    Only  two  types  of  dov/ntown  cir- 
culation systems  have  been  considered  in  detail  in  the  definition  of  al- 
ternatives:   a  DPM  and  a  circulator  bus  system.    The  DPM  is  a  grade-sep- 
arated, automated,  tracked  system  providing  public  transportation  service 
of  high  frequency  and  capacity  to  the  downtown  area.    The  circulator  bus 
alternative  provides  service  similar  to  that  of  the  DPM,  but  operates  in 
mixed  traffic  on  existing  roadways. 

Other  alternative  transit  improvements  have  been  studied  and  eliminated 
because  they  were  not  considered  feasible  for  circulation  in  Detroit's  CBD. 
They  include  a  line-haul  bus  system,  line-haul  rail  (fixed  route)  system, 
heavy  rail  elevated  circulator  system,  and  moving  sidewalks.    The  line-haul 
bus  and  rail  alternatives  would  have  been  the  Detroit  CBD  portion  of  a  re- 
gional transit  system;  they  were  discarded  because  they  would  not  have 
satisfied  the  circulation  needs  of  the  downtown.    A  heavy  rail  elevated 
system  lacks  the  flexibility  of  a  DPM  or  circulator  bus  alternative  to 
operate  as  a  circulator  system  because  of  its  cost,  operating  characteris- 
tics, and  the  large  turning  radii  required.    Amoving  sidewalk  system  pre- 
sents technological  difficulties  because  of  the  requirement  that  it  operate 
outdoors  and  because  of  the  extreme  length  that  would  be  required  to  serve 
the  downtown. 


I  1 .    Stage  One  DPM  Alternatives 

A  preferred  DPM  alignment  was  defined  by  means  of  a  tv/o-stage  evaluation 
process.    Before  the  first  stage  of  evaluation,  goal  areas,  objectives, 
and  measures  of  effectiveness  were  defined  by  tne  DPM  Technical  Task 
Force,  a  group  of  professionals  from  city,  regional,  and  state  agencies, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  team  of  consulting  engineers.    The  DPM  goal 
areas  included  impacts  on  the  economy,  land  use,  downtown  circulation, 
society,  and  the  environment,  as  well  as  cost.    Objectives  and  measures 
of  effectiveness  v/ere  identified  for  each  goal  area  to  allow  a  numerical 
evaluation  of  each  DPM  alternative.    The  relationship  between  goal  areas, 
objectives,  and  measures  of  effectiveness  is  shown  in  Table  II-l.  The 
criteria  and  the  evaluation  process  were  reviewed  and  approved  by  a  DPM 
Steering  Committee,  composed  of  twenty  people  with  diverse  interests, 
including  representatives  of  local  government  and  business.    The  Steering 
Committee  weighted  each  of  the  measures  of  effectiveness  and  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  SEMTA  Board  of  Directors  for  final  action.    The  alter- 
natives and  v/eighting  process  v^ere  presented  at  two  public  meetings  held 
in  downcown  Detroit  to  determine  public  interest  and  comments.  Participants 
at  these  meetings  usually  asked  informational  questions  or  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  need  for  a  DPM. 

The  first  stage  of  the  evaluation  process  was  a  preliminary  evaluat^'^on 
of  a  variety  of  alignments  in  terms  of  the  goal  areas  and  measures 
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of  effectiveness.^    A  loop  configuration  was  determined  to  be  best  for 
serving  downtown  Detroit.    The  loop  system  has  the  advantage  of  serving 
both  the  fringe  and  core  areas  of  the  CBO,  which  will  encourage  expan- 
sion of  the  core,  being  operationally  efficient  for  one-way  service  and 
connecting  the  dispersed  Detroit  CBD  activity  centers  in  an  efficient 
manner. 

The  DPM  Steering  Committee  was  asked  to  assign  weights  to  each  of  the  goal 
areas  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  process,  reflecting  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  each  one  in  selecting  a  preferred  alignment.    The  weights  are  shown 
bel  ow: 


Through  the  weighting  process,  the  Steering  Committee  expressed  its  view 
that  the  most  important  considerations  in  choosing  a  DPM  alignment  should 
be  economic  impacts,  land  use/development  priority,  and  CBD  circulation. 
These  three  goal  areas  were  ranked  higher  than  the  others.    After  the  goal 
areas  had  been  weighted,  data  were  developed  for  each  of  the  measures  of 
effectiveness  under  each  of  the  goal  areas.    The  Steering  Committee  evaluated 
the  data  and  assigned  scores  to  each  alternative  to  express  how  well  it  met 
the  objectives  in  comparison  to  the  other  alternatives. 

Alternative  alignments  were  developed  to  analyze  different  patterns  of  ser- 
vice to  the  major  activity  centers  in  the  CBD  (Figure  II-l).    The  service 
provided  by  each  alternative  is  summarized  below. 

Alternative  I--Was  the  original  DPM  route  that  resulted  from  the  1975 
preliminary  engineering  study  and  was  designed  to  provide  one-way  loop 
service  in  the  core  of  the  CBD. 

Alternative  II--Was  an  alignment  patterned  after  the  DPM  configuration 
in  the  regional  alternatives  analysis.  It  provides  service  to  the  CBD 
core  and  includes  service  to  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area. 

Alternative  III--Was  a  shorter  loop  designed  to  reduce  costs  while  still 
serving  shopping  and  other  secondary  (non-work)  trips.  The  alignment  on 
Larned  would  more  directly  serve  the  financial  district. 


■^Gannett  Fleming  Corddry  3i  Carpenter  of  Michigan,  Inc.  and  GM  Transporta- 
tion Systems  Center,  "Alternatives  Evaluation  Methodol ogy--Goal s  and  Meas- 
ures of  Effectiveness"  (Draft  Working  Paper),  October,  1973. 


Goal  Area 


Weight 


Economic  Impacts 
CBD  Circulation 
System  Costs 

Land  Use/Development  Priority 
Environmental  Impacts 
Social  Impacts 


27.3 
20.0 
12.7 
23.2 
10.2 
5.6 
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Alternative  IV--Corbi ned  service  to  the  financial  district  along  Larned 
with  service  to  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area  to  the  north  allovn'ng  for  more 
direct  transfers  between  the  DPM  and  a  proposed  rail  station  north  of 
Grand  Circus  Park. 

Alternative  V--Was  a  variation  of  Alternative  IV  which  provided  service  on 
Griswold  and  Michigan  instead  of  Cass. 

Al ternati  ve  VI I--Mas  developed  to  maximize  service  to  parking  in  existing 
and  proposed  structures  and  to  maximize  transit  interaction. 

Alternative  VIII--Was  an  expansion  of  Alternative  V  which  provided  service 
north  of  Grand  Circus  Park  and  west  to  First  Street. 

Alternative  IX--Woula  provide  loop  and  shuttle  service  in  the  CBD .  This 
alternative  would  provide  improved  service  to  the  financial  district  and 
Greektown.  The  city  of  Detroit  developed  this  alternative  as  having  the 
most  desirable  attributes  of  Alternatives  IV  and  VIII. 

Alternative  X--Is  a  double  loop  alternative  formulated  to  remove  the  need 
for  many  patrons  to  travel  the  less  densely  developed  northern  portion  of 
the  CBD. 

Alternative  XII--Is  similar  to  Alternative  X  except  that  it  eliminates 
the  double  loop  concept. 

The  result  of  that  scoring  process  is  shown  in  Table  1 1 -2.  Alternatives 
VIII,  IX,  X,  and  XII  ranked  highest  in  the  preliminary  evaluation.  These 
alternatives  were  rated  best  in  terms  of  economic  impacts  and  land  use 
development.    They  also  had  high  scores  in  improving  CBD  circulation  and 
creating  positive  social  impacts,  but  had  relatively  lower  scores  for 
system  costs  and  environmental  impacts.    Alternatives  IX  and  X  had  the 
highest  score  for  economic  impacts  principally  because  they  serve  existing 
hotels,  retail  areas,  and  vacant  office  buildings  very  well.  Alternatives 
VIII,  X,  and  XII  scored  high  in  the  land  use  development  category  because 
of  the  potential  for  new  development.    Alternatives  IX,  X,  and  XII  were 
recommended  for  continuation  into  Stage  2,  the  more  detailed  level  of 
analysis.    As  Alternative  VIII  was  very  similar  to  Alternative  IX  and 
Alternative  IX  possessed  many  of  the  positive  attributes  of  Alternative 
VIII  while  minimizing  the  negative  features,  it  was  concluded  that  a 
detailed  analysis  of  Alternative  VIII  would  not  provide  additional  in- 
sight into  the  final  selection  process  beyond  that  acquired  in  the 
detailed  evaluation  of  Alternative  IX.    Alternative  II  was  carried  into 
the  detailed  analysis  because  that  alignment  was  the  configuration  shown 
as  a  component  of  SEMTA's  regional  Alternatives  Analysis  program.  The 
results  of  the  first  level  of  analysis  were  also  used  to  develop  a  new 
alternative  (XIII)  for  detailed  consideration. 
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Three  other  issues  were  reviewed  during  the  Stage  1  evaluation.  First, 
alternate  possible  station  sites  were  evaluated  to  determine  whether  0PM 
alignment  constraints  existed.    Sixteen  general  site  locations  were  iden- 
tified as  applicable  to  the  alternatives  evaluated  during  Stage  2.  Second, 
three  alternate  alignments  were  evaluated  for  a  DPM  routing  near  Grand 
Circus  Park.    The  principal  concern  at  Grand  Circus  Park  was  the  best 
means  to  tie  into  a  rail  station  proposed  just  north  of  these  park.  The 
issue  was  whether  to  align  the  0PM  through  the  park  or  to  circle  the  park's 
parameter.    \  third  study  was  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  alternate  possible 
maintenance  sites  to  verify  that  feasible  sites  were  available  for  each 
al i  gnment . 

As  a  result  of  these  three  special  studies,  station  sites  were  established 
for  each  alternative  and  a  decision  was  made  to  align  each  alternative 
through  a  portion  of  Grand  Circus  Park.    This  latter  decision  was  modified 
later  for  environmental  reasons  when  the  preferred  alternative  v^as  selected. 
Sufficient  alternative  maintenance  sites  were  identified  to  serve  all  Stage  2 
alternatives  without  affecting  alignments. 


2.    Stage  Two  DPM  Alternatives 

The  five  second-stage  alignments  are  shown  in  Figure  II-2.    The  major 
operational  variations  considered  included  a  two-way  loop,  clockwise  and 
counterclockwise  one-way  service,  various  numbers  of  stations,  and  alter- 
native forms  of  shuttle  service  for  Alternative  IX  where  it  serves  station 
5,  the  Joe  Louis  Arena.    The  measures  of  effectiveness  were  used  to  evaluate 
ten  operational  alternatives  for  the  five  alignments." 

Alternative  II  was  an  alignment  patterned  after  the  DPM  configuration 
in  the  regional  transit  alternatives  analysis.    Modifications  of  the 
earlier  0PM  system  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Circus  Park, 
where  service  was  extended  to  make  Alternative  II  consistent  with  the 
other  0PM  alignments.    The  east-west  link  between  Cass  and  Third 
Streets  was  located  on  Fort  Street  rather  than  Larned.    Alternative  II 
is  2.70  miles  long  and  has  11  stations.    One-way  operation  in  a  counter- 
clockwise direction  was  evaluated.    Alternative  II  was  the  only  align- 
ment whose  southern  guideway  would  run  along  the  riverfront  for  its  en- 
tire length.    This  location  would  reduce  travel  time  between  the 
Renaissance  Center  (station  1)  and  Cobo  Hall/Joe  Louis  Arena  (stations 
2  and  3).    Also,  the  opportunity  for  an  aesthetically  pleasing  view  of 
the  river  from  the  river  from  the  0PM  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  The 
C30  would  be  well  served  by  the  alignment  and  the  travel  time  between 
Cadillac  Center  (station  10)  and  the  Renaissance  Center  would  be  less 
with  this  alternative  than  with  any  other  because  of  the  smaller  number 


GM  Transportation  Systems  Division,  "Detailed  Analysis  of  Alternatives 
(Working  Paper),  March,  1979. 
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of  stations  and  shorter  distance  to  traverse  the  looo.    When  evaluated 
with  respect  to  the  goal  areas,  Alternative  II  was  determined  to  be  less 
effective  than  the  other  alignments  (Table  II-3).    It  scored  best  in 
terms  of  system  costs  (both  capital  and  operating  costs  were  low)  and 
social  impacts  (particularly  displacements).    In  all  other  goal  areas, 
Alternative  II  scored  lower  than  the  remaining  four  alternatives. 

Alternative  IX  would  provide  both  loop  and  shuttle  service  in  downtown 
Detroit.    It  would  connect  the  following  CBO  activity  centers:  Cadillac 
Center,  Renaissance  Center  (station  1),  the  Financial  District  (station 
the  Joe  Louis  Arena  (station  5),  and  the  Washington  Mall/Times  Square 
development  (stations  7  and  8).    If  its  alignment  were  located  farther 
west  on  Beaubien,  there  would  be  more  opportunities  for  stimulating 
economic  development  and  encouraging  fringe  parking.    The  proposed 
shuttle  service  to  the  Joe  Louis  Arena  would  have  the  advantage  of  re- 
ducing the  track  length  to  2.62  miles,  the  shortest  of  all  alternatives. 
Alternative  IX  has  13  stations,  compared  to  11  for  Alternative  II. 
The  extra  stations  would  provide  improved  service  in  the  Financial 
District  (station  3)  and  Greektown  (station  12).    Two  operational 
schemes  were  tested.    Alternative  IX-A  assumed  one-way,  counterclock- 
wise operation,  with  every  third  train  approaching  the  intersection 
of  Fort  Street  and  Cass  Avenue  (station  4)  being  switched  to  the  Joe 
Louis  Arena  (station  5)  spur  track.    Alternative  IX-B  assumed  that 
a  separate  shuttle  train  would  operate  on  the  spur  track  and  that 
a  transfer  at  station  4  would  be  required  to  utilize  the  main  loop. 
For  both  Alternatives  IX-A  and  IX-3,  operation  in  a  counterclockwise 
direction  v;as  assumed.    Alternative  IX-B  was  ranked  second  best  and 
Alternative  IX-A  seventh  best.    Alternative  IX-B  had  better  scores  than 
IX-A  in  the  goal  areas  of  economic  impacts,  CBD  circulation,  land 
use  development,  environmental  impacts,  and  social  impacts.    The  pri- 
mary reasons  for  the  higher  scores  are  a  higher  patronage  forecast 
for  Alternative  IX-B  (due  to  avoidance  of  a  diversion  onto  the  spur 
track),  reduced  trip  time  for  mainline  service,  and  the  greater  dis- 
placements for  Alternative  IX-A  required  by  the  switching  system  at 
the  Fort  Street  station. 

Alternative  X  is  the  only  alternative  involving  a  double-loop  configura- 
tion.   It  was  formulated  to  address  the  problem  of  passengers  on  a 
large  one-way  loop  (namely,  that  many  trai'elers  in  the  mo>^e  densely 
developed  southern  part  of  the  CBD  are  forced  to  travel  through  the  less 
densely  developed  northern  oortion).    The  extra  time  spent  traveling  is 
considered  unproductive  by  many  patrons.    The  double-loop  configuration 
was  intended  to  reduce  travel  time  for  DPM  vehicles;  they  would  use  the 
smaller  looo.    The  alignment  for  Alternative  X  is  3.14  miles  long  and 
includes  14. stations.    'While  several  operational  configurations  were 
considered,  the  only  operational  scheme  evaluated  had  two  routes.  Route 
1  would  cover  only  the  lower  loop,  serving  stations  1  through  3  and 
12  through  14.    Route  2  would  cover  the  outer  loop  and  serve  all  sta- 
tions.   Both  routes  were  tested,  with  the  assumption  of  one-way,  clock- 
wise operation.    It  was  assumed  that  every  fourth  train  would  provide 
service  on  the  outer  loop.    Thus  stations  on  the  lower  loop  received 
service  four  times  more  frequently  than  stations  on  the  outer  Icop. 
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Alternative  X  v/as  ranked  fifth  best.    It  has  the  third  highest  patronage 
being  exceeded  in  this  respect  by  Alternatives  XII-C  and  IX-3.    In  com- 
parison to  Alternative  IX-B,  Alternative  X  scored  much  lower  in  the  goal 
area  of  environmental  impacts,  primarily  because  of  the  noise  it  would 
produce  along  State  Street  (the  connecting  segment  between  the  loops) 
and  its  negative  effects  on  historic  structures.    In  the  other  goal 
areas,  ratings  were  similar.    In  terms  of  land  development  opportuni- 
ties. Alternative  X  scored  higher  than  any  alternative  except  XII-C. 

Alternative  XII  would  follow  the  same  alignment  as  the  outer  loop 
of  Alternative  X  and  is  similar  to  Alternative  IX  because  it  attempts 
to  provide  comprehensive  service  to  the  CBD.    The  alignment  is  2.92 
miles  long  and  includes  14  stations.    Three  configurations  were  tested. 
Alignment  XI I -A  would  be  a  single-lane  guideway  operating  in  a  clock- 
wise direction;  XII-B  would  be  a  single-lane  guideway  operating  counter- 
clockwise; and  XII-C  would  be  a  two-lane,  two-way  guideway.  Alterna- 
tive XII  would  have  the  advantages  of  Alternative  IX,  but  would  improve 
service  to  the  Joe  Louis  Arena.    An  extra  station  (station  5)  would 
serve  the  Wayne  County  Community  College.    Alternative  XII-C  was  rated 
the  best  alternative.    Two-way  service  achieves  the  highest  scores  in 
the  goal  areas  of  economic  impacts,  CBD  circulation,  and  land  use  de- 
velopment, offsetting  its  low  scores  for  system  cost  (both  operating 
and  capital  costs  are  the  highest  of  any  alternative)  and  environmental 
impacts,  v/hich,  in  the  confined  downtown  area,  are  much  worse  for  a 
guideway  20  feet  wide  than  for  one  10  feet  wide.    This  alignment  would 
generate  about  20  percent  more  patrons  than  the  one-way  loop  alignments, 
but  this  increase  would  occur  at  the  expense  of  a  45  percent  increase 
in  capital  cost  and  a  20  percent  increase  in  operating  and  maintenance 
costs.    Alternatives  XII-A  and  XII-3  ranked  as  the  third  and  fourth 
best  alternatives.    They  had  good  scores  in  all  goal  areas. 

Alternative  XIII  would  be  a  variation  of  Alternative  II  and  the  other 
three  alignment  alternatives.    It  was  developed  in  response  to  the  con- 
cern that  the  configuration  of  service  to  the  Joe  Louis  Arena  in  Al- 
ternatives IX,  X,  and  XII  might  not  be  feasible  due  to  lack  of  space 
for  a  turnaround  loop.    Alignment  XIII  avoids  this  problem  by  looping 
around  both  Cobo  Hall  and  the  Joe  Louis  Arena.    The  route  for  this  al- 
ternative would  be  more  circuitous  than  the  routes  for  the  other  alter- 
natives.   Its  length  is  3.05  miles.    Two  operational  alternatives  were 
evaluated;  XIII-A  assumed  counterclockwise  operation  with  13  stations, 
and  XIII-3  assumed  counterclockwise  operation  with  14  stations,  the 
extra  station  being  near  the  intersection  of  Cass  and  Larned  Streets. 
In  the  evaluation,  the  latter  two  alternatives  were  ranked  as  the  sixth 
and  eighth  best  options.    Expected  patronage  would  be  higher  for  Alter- 
native XIII-A  because  there  are  only  13  stations.    As  a  result,  Alterna- 
tive XIII-A  received  higher  scores  for  the  goal  areas  of  CBD  circulation, 
system  costs,  land  use  development,  environmental  impacts,  and  social 
impacts  than  XIII-3. 
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After  all  alternatives  had  been  reviewed,  an  engineering  analysis  of 
possible  alignments  near  the  Joe  Louis  Arena  was  conducted/    A  very 
tight  "teardrop"  configuration  was  identified  as  the  mosi  feasible 
service  pattern  for  Alternatives  X  and  XII.    Hov/ever,  its  tight  curves 
would  reduce  operating  speed  and  would  have  a  severe  effect  on  local 
development  plans,  which  include  a  hotel  adjacent  to  the  Joe  Louis 
Arena.    The  loop  pattern  conveyed  in  Alternative  XIII  was  determined 
to  be  the  best  way  to  serve  the  Joe  Louis  Arena,  given  the  existing 
and  proposed  developments  in  the  area. 

The  three  alternatives  considered  for  implementation  were  Alternative 
XII-C  (with  an  alignment  around  the  Joe  Louis  Arena  similar  to  that  of 
Alternative  XIII),  Alternative  IX-B,  and  Alternative  XIII-A.  Alternative 
XII-C  was  eliminated  from  consideration  because  of  its  high  capital  and 
operating  costs  and  negative  environmental  impacts.    Alternative  IX-3 
was  ranked  higher  than  XIII-A,  but  v/ould  involve  a  shuttle  as  well  as 
a  loop.    Because  two  different  operational  patterns  would  exist  and 
.  the  shuttle  system  would  have  less  capacity  than  the  loop  system  to 
handle  special  events  at  the  Joe  Louis  Arena,  this  alternative  was  de- 
termined to  have  fewer  advantages  than  Alternative  XIII. 

In  summary,  the  features  of  Alternative  XIII  that  made  it  most  feasible 
were: 

Its  engineering  feasibility  for  serving  the  Joe  Louis 
Arena; 

The  greater  capacity  that  is  possible  with  the  loop 
configuration  around  Cobo  Hall  and  the  Joe  Louis  Arena; 

The  financial  and  environmental  advantages  of  a  one-way 
loop  configuration  as  compared  to  a  two-way  loop;  and 

The  service  provided  to  the  western  fringe  of  the  C3D 
and  to  the  Financial  District. 


3 .    Circulator  Bus  Alternatives 

The  circulator  bus  alternative  consists  of  a  range  of  possible  scheduled 
minibus  routes;  those  that  will  best  serve  the  CBD  will  be  selected  ac- 
cording to  transportation  improvements  implemented  as  a  result  of  the 
Alternatives  Analysis  process.    Two  circulator  bus  routes  presently 
serve  the  CBD;  a  trolley  system  also  provides  specialized  transporta- 
tion service  to  the  CBD.    The  main  circulator  bus  route  has  a  frequency 
of  six  minutes  and  operates  in  the  Woodward  corridor  between  Grand 
Circus  Park  and  Jefferson  Avenue.    Two  other  routes  operating  at  ten- 
minute  intervals  cover  the  area  east  of  Woodward  Avenue  to  St.  Antoine 


-  Ibi  d. 
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street  and  west  of  Woodward  to  Sixth  Street.    The  trolley  runs  between 
Washington  Boulevard,  Grand  Circus  Park,  and  Cobo  Hall.    It  is  a  leisurely 
mode  of  transportation,  utilized  priiiiarily  by  tourists  and  people  attend- 
ing conventions.    The  trolley  system  is  being  extended  to  the  Renaissance 
Center.    Existing  routes  are  shown  in  Chapter  III,  Figure  III-3.    A  re- 
vised circulator  bus  route  that  follows  the  preferred  OPM  alignment  was 
also  studied  as  a  less  capital-intensive  solution  than  the  DPM.    Such  a 
system  has  the  advantage  of  a  greatly  reduced  capital  cost,  but  does  have 
a  higher  operating  cost  than  the  DPM. 

The  DPM  alternative  preferred  by  SEMTA  is  the  alignment  that  was  developed 
from  SEMTA' s  evaluation  process.    A  range  of  possible  circulator  bus  routes 
will  comprise  the  circulator  bus  alternative. 


B.    DESCRIPTION  AND  IMPACTS  OF  ALTERNATIVES 
1  .    Downtown  People  Mover 
a.  Description 

The  DPM  alternative  v/ould  consist  of  an  automated  transit  system  operat- 
ing on  a  fixed  tracked  guideway  and  controlled  from  a  single  operating 
center.    The  DPM  would  be  entirely  above  grade.    Automated  vehicles 
would  serve  its  stations,  all  of  which  would  be  elevated.    The  vehicles 
would  have  either  rubber  or  steel  wheels.    Existing  people  mover  systems 
(most  have  been  installed  in  airports  and  amusement  parks)  vary  in 
appearance  and  operating  characteristics,  but  all  people  mover  vehi- 
cles can  be  coupled  together  to  form  trains.    The  signal  control  system 
permits  operating  headways  of  as  little  as  a  minute  at  speeds  of  15  to 
30  miles  per  hour.    Typical  DPM  vehicles  are  shown  in  Figure  II-3. 

The  Detroit  DPM  would  be  a  single-lane,  elevated-loop  alignment  2.96  miles 
in  length.    The  system  would  have  13  stations  and  would  follow  the  align- 
ment shown  in  alignment  sheet  1.    The  route  follows  existing  city  streets 
in  circumscribing  an  area  within  the  CBD  of  approximately  0.3  square  miles. 
At  least  five  stations  would  be  incorporated  into  existing  or  proposed 
buildings,  at  least  two  others  would  be  connected  to  major  buildings  by 
above-grade  walkways,  and  at  leasL  one  would  connect  directly  with  the 
proposed  light  rail  system.    All  stations  would  have  access  to  street 
level  provided  by  stairways,  elevators,  and  escalators. 

The  guideway' s  horizontal  and  vertical  alignment  is  shown  on  alignment 
sheets  1  through  15.    The  guideway  would  be  constructed  primarily  within  the 
street  right-of-way,  it  could  be  built  in  the  curb  lanes  or  on  existing 
street  medians.    It  would  be  elevated  throughout  its  entire  length. 
The  guideway  would  be  a  permanent,  fixed  structure--an  inflexible  struc- 
ture in  that  it  could  not  be  easily  modified  to  meet  changing  patterns  of 
demand.    Travel  speeds  on  the  loop  would  range  from  17  miles  per  hour  to 
30  miles  per  hour.    Normally,  each  vehicle  or  train  would  stop  at  each  sta- 
tion for  20  seconds;  the  average  travel  speed,  including  the  stop,  would  be 
12.6  miles  per  hour.    The  entire  loop  could  be  traveled  in  14  minutes. 
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since  several  suppliers  and  manufacturers  are  qualified  to  implement  the 
different  types  of  DPM  systems,  no  exact  guidev/ay  design  can  be  identi- 
fied at  this  time.    However,  it  is  expected  that  the  selected  system  would 
have  a  single-lane  guideway  and  would  be  constructed  of  concrete,  steel, 
or  a  combination  thereof.    The  guideway  may  or  may  not  be  covered.  The 
nominal  span  would  range  from  70  to  100  feet,  depending  on  the  system  se- 
lected and  physical  constraints  along  the  alignmem:.    Single-pier  supports 
would  be  used,  except  at  stations  and  in  bypass  areas.    A  desirable  vertical 
clearance,  ranging  from  14.5  to  20  feet  over  the  roadway,  would  be  provided; 
the  actual  clearance  would  be  subject  to  design  standards  of  the  state,  city, 
and  county,  physical  constraints,  and  limitations  posed  by  the  urban  sur- 
roundings.   In  the  vicinity  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  greater  vertical  clearances 
would  probably  be  required,  as  the  DPM  must  cross  the  planned  extension  of 
the  Washington  Boulevard  trolley  along  the  south  side  of  Jefferson  Avenue 
from  Cobo  Hall  to  Mariner's  Church.    In  addition,  the  proposed  aerial  walkway 
between  the  Joe  Louis  Arena  and  an  adjacent  parking  lot  would  require  that 
the  DPM  clear  the  ground  by  approximately  35  feet.    Also,  the  DPM  guideway 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Renaissance  Center  must  provide  sufficient  clear- 
ance for  a  skywal k  that  may  be  constructed  from  that  facility  across  Jeffer- 
son Avenue.    The  final  clearances  for  this  area  would  be  subject  to  final 
design  and  implementation  of  the  aerial  walkways  and  entrances  to  the  arena. 

Three  general  types  of  aerial  people  mover  systems  are  now  being  studied 
for  implementation  in  the  Detroit  CBD.    These  systems  are  described  as 
overriding  monorail,  overhead  supported,  and  bottom  supported.  Examples 
of  possible  systems  and  their  general  dimensions  are  shown  in  Figure  1 1-4. 
Since  these  sections  are  only  samples  representing  various  manufactured 
systems,  the  dimensions  may  vary,  depending  on  the  final  operating  scen- 
arios and  physical  constraints  along  the  guideway. 

Alignment  sheets  15  through  27  show  site  plans  for  12  of  the  13  stations. 
The  layout  of  the  Millender  Center  Station  will  be  completed  along  with  the 
design  of  the  Millender  Center  project.    Of  the  13  stations,  8  are  planned 
to  be  free-standing;  the  remaining  5  would  be  integrated  into  an  existing 
development  (Renaissance  Center  and  Cobo  Hall)  or  would  be  designed  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  new  development  (Cadillac  Square,  Millender  Center,  Joe 
Louis  Arena).    A  free-standing  station  is  completely  separated  from  all  other 
structures.    This  type  of  station  may  be  located  in  existing  public  rights- 
of-way  or  on  acquired  land  with  any  buildings  removed. 

All  stations  would  have  stairs,  at  least  one  escalator,  and  at  least  one 
elevator  (the  latter  to  provide  access  for  the  handicapped).    Each  station 
would  include  a  platform  area  for  direct  access  to  the  DPM  vehicle,  change 
machines  and  vending  machines  for  tokens,  and  entrance  and  exit  gates  to 
the  platform  area.    At  least  one  door  with  a  width  of  44  inches  'would  be 
provided  on  DPM  vehicles  to  allow  access  for  people  in  wheelchairs.  Machines 
issuing  single-  and  multiple-unit  tokens  would  be  installed  in  the  free  re- 
gion of  the  station  adjacent  to  the  fare  collection  gates.    Patrons  would 
activate  the  gates  by  inserting  a  token.    The  length  of  the  station  platform 
would  be  100  feet  to  accommodate  the  longest  expected  train.    The  number  of 
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A.  Bottom  Supported  Guideway  (Westinghouse  -  Rubber  Tired) 

B.  Bottom  Supported  Guideway  ( LTV  Airtrcns  -  Rubber  Tired) 

C.  Bottom  Supported  Guideway  (Otis -Air-Bearing  Suspension) 

D.  Under  Hanging  Guideway  (  Demog  -  Rubber  Tired) 

E.  Monorail  Guideway  (Universal  Mobility  -  Rubber  Tired  ) 

F.  Monorail  Guideway  (Rohr  Monotrain -  Rubber  Tired) 

G.  Covered  Guidev/ay 

Figure  IJ  -4 

TYPICAL  SECTIONS 
OF  SEVEN  POTENTIAL  GUIDEWAY 
CONFIGURATIONS  V/ITH  VEHICLES 
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SITE  PLAN:  TOIES  SQUARE  STATION 
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Note:     This  station  is  planned  to  be 
integrated  into  the  proposed 
Cadillac  Center  Shopping  I-Iall. 
The  entrance  to  the  Mall  off 
of  Gratiot  Avenue  will  also  serve 
as  street  entrance  to  the  DPM 
Station.     Access  to  the  station, 
therefore,  will  be  through  the 
Mall . 
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cars  in  a  train  would  depend  on  the  type  of  vehicle  selected.    The  minimum 
width  of  the  platform  would  be  10  feet.    While  the  DPM  vehicles  would  normally 
stop  at  all  stations,  bypasses  would  be  provided  at  two  stations  to  allow 
temporary  storage  of  vehicles, 

A  maintenance  and  control  facility  is  included  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  DPM  system.    The  entire  facility,  requiring  approximately  60,000 
square  feet  of  space,  would  be  housed  inside  a  building.    The  building 
would  be  designed  to  store  the  entire  DPM  fleet  to  protect  it  from  the 
weather  and  possible  damage  by  vandals.    The  maintenance  and  control  fa- 
cility would  be  located  on  the  fringe  of  the  C3D  in  the  blocks  bounded 
by  Congress  and  Larned  Streets  and  Cass  and  Second  Avenues  (Figure  1 1-5). 
This  site  was  selected  after  a  detailed  analysis  of  alternatives.  This 
site  is  approximately  570  feet  by  145  feet,  covers  an  area  of  82,650 
square  feet,  and  is  now  primarily  used  for  automobile  parking.  Three 
buildings  are  located  on  the  site.    A  general  site  plan  for  the  facility 
is  shown  in  Figure  1 1-6. 

Since  a  vehicle  supplier  has  not  yet  been  selected,  a  wide  range  of 
vehicle  sizes  is  available  (typical  vehicles  are  shown  in  Figure  11-3). 
Vehicles  may  range  from  13.5  to  39  feet  in  length  and  from  6  to  9.33 
feet  in  width.    The  capacity  per  vehicle  ranges  from  12  to  100  people. 
If  one  of  the  smaller  vehicles  is  chosen,  longer  vehicle  trains  would  be 
required  to  provide  the  same  line  capacity.    The  interiors  of  vehicles 
would  be  attractively  designed  and  well  lit  for  both  comfort  and  security. 
All  vehicles  would  be  equipped  with  a  two-way  intercom  system  for  easy 
communication  to  central  control.    Vehicles  would  be  accessible  to  per- 
sons in  wheelchairs. 

Most  candidate  vehicles  have  rubber  tires  and  operate  on  a  bottom-supported 
guideway.    One  system  is  mounted  above  a  bottom- supported  guideway  on 
an  air  cushion  and  is  powered  by  a  1 i near- i nducti on  motor;  some  vehicles 
use  a  monorail  support  system.    All  DPM  vehicles  being  considered  are 
electrically  powered. 

Existing  people  mover  systems  have  been  designed  to  carry  500  to  3,700 
passengers  one  way  per  hour  between  stations.'    The  Detroit  DPM  system 
would  be  designed  to  accommodate  an  initial  patronage  or  5,000  passengers 
per  hour  between  adjacent  stations.    To  achieve  this  capacity,  two  vehi- 
cle trains  with  a  100-passenger  capacity  would  operate  at  70-second  head- 
ways during  the  hour  of  peak  demand.    The  proposed  system  has  been  planned 
to  operate  initially  17  hours  per  day  between  7:00  a.m.  and  midnight  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.    The  system  v/ould  run  between  7:00  a.m.  and 
2:00  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  and  between  10:00  a.m.  and 
6:00  p.m.  on  Sunday.    There  are  no  technical  limits  to  24-hour  service  if 
passenger  demand  justifies  it. 


^N.D.  Lea  3i  Associates,  Summary  of  Capital  and  Operations  S  Maintenance 
Cost  Experience  of  Automated  Guideway  Transit  Systems,  report  prepared 


for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  April,  1973. 
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■■Jith  nine  trains  traveling  the  guideway,  headv/ays  are  projected  to  average 
94  seconds.    The  number  of  vehicles  in  each  train  would  depend  on  the 
capacity  of  each  vehicle  and  the  time  of  day.    A  train  capacity  of  50 
passengers  v/ould  provide  a  maximum  flow  rate  of  1  ,300  passengers  per  hour. 
A  train  capacity  of  between  53  and  100  passengers  would  satisfy  average 
conditions  in  Detroit.    During  the  noon  peak  period  (12:00  to  1:00  p.m.), 
additional  capacity  would  have  to  be  added.    Special  operating  procedures 
would  be  defined  to  satisfy  the  unusually  high  peak  loads  resulting  from 
special  events  in  the  CBD.    For  off-peak  service  (i.e.,  after  6:00  p.m.), 
fewer  vehicle  units  may  be  operated  at  longer  headways. 

Predicted  passenger  volumes  for  the  system  are  71,000  passengers  per 
weekday  in  1990,  with  11,500  passengers  in  the  noon  peak  hour.  Daily 
station-to-station  passenger  volumes  are  shown  in  Table  II-4.    The  aver- 
age length  of  a  trip  on  the  DPM  is  expected  to  be  about  1.2  miles  or 
slightly  less  than  half  the  distance  around  the  alignment.    With  vehicles 
traveling  at  94-second  headways  around  the  system,  average  passenger 
waiting  times  of  about  47  seconds  could  be  expected  under  normal  condi- 
tions.   When  combined  with  the  average  time  passengers  spend  on  a  vehicle 
completing  their  trips  (5.4  minutes),  the  average  stati  on-to-station  trip 
time  for  passengers  is  just  over  six  minutes. 

The  estimated  caoital  cost  of  the  OPM  is  $118.55  million  (-in  escalated 
dollars).    These  funds  would  be  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (80%)  and  the  Michigan  Department  of  Transportation  (20%).  An- 
nual operating  costs  for  the  DP.M  have  been  estimated  to  be  $6.78  million 
(in  1985  dollars);  a  30-cent  base  fare,  with  a  50  percent  discount  for  el- 
derly and  handicapped  passengers,  would  provide  revenues  of  approximately 
$5.3  million  and  allow  the  system  to  operate  free  of  subsidy. 

Construction  of  the  DPM  is  expected  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1981  and 
the  initiation  of  revenue  service  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  1983. 


b.    Summary  of  Expected  Lnpacts 

The  DPM's  major  Impact  would  be  on  land  use  and  urban  development.  Con- 
struction of  the  DPM  is  predicted  to  increase  investment  in  office,  re- 
tail, hotel,  and  residential  land  uses  within  the  C30.    Construction  of 
a  grade- separated  transportation  system  would  encourage  all  station  areas 
to  become  activity  centers  because  of  the  convenient  access  to  them  pro- 
vided by  the  system.    Downtown  employees  and  visitors  would  begin  to  make 
greater  use  of  downtown  retail  and  office  businesses  because  of  the  con- 
venient access  afforded  by  the  DPM. 

Since  1966,  the  downtown  has  been  losing  a  substantial  amount  of  office 
business  to  the  region.    Projections  indicate  that  the  DPM  system  would 
decrease  the  rate  at  which  the  C3D  has  been  losing  its  share  of  the  office 
market.    Between  1983  and  1990,  the  DPM  system  is  expected  to  increase 
total  office  space  by  5  to  5,5  percent  (compared  to  projected  demand 
without  the  DPM).    With  the  DPM  system  in  operation,  demand  for  additional 
downtown  office  space  is  expected  to  increase  by  450,000  gross  square  feet 
per  year. 
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Retail  businesses  would  also  banefit  from  construction  of  a  DPMo  While 
development  of  the  Renaissance  Center  and  the  Woodward  and  Washington 
Street  Malls  have  stimulated  retail  development,  retail  sales  still  de- 
clined an  average  of  4.4  percent  per  year  between  1972  and  1978.  Con- 
struction of  the  DPM  would  connect  the  Renaissance  Center  with  the  older 
retail  core,  office  buildings,  and  the  convention  area.    All  retail  estab- 
lishments near  stations  would  benefit.    With  construction  of  the  DPiM, 
annual  retail  sales  in  the  C3D  are  projected  to  increase  from  $295  million 
in  1978  to  between  $350  and  $370  million  in  1990,  as  measured  in  constant 
1976  dollars. 

For  two  other  land  use  elements  of  residential  housing  and  hotel/motel 
units,  substantial  increases  are  forecast.    It  is  estimated  that  con- 
struction of  a  DPM  would  create  demand  for  an  additional  1,250  to  1,500 
residential  units  in  the  CBD  between  1985  and  1990,  as  compared  to  any 
circulator  bus  improvement.    Furthermore,  the  DPM  is  projected  to  result 
in  an  additional  500  new  hotel  rooms  by  1990--an  increase  of  about  20 
percent  in  the  total  number  of  hotel  rooms  in  the  CBD.    Vi'ith  this  expected 
growth  in  development,  the  DPM  would  stimulate  the  downtown  economy.  Op- 
eration of  the  0PM  would  create  2,900  additional  jobs  in  the  CBD.  The 
projected  grov/th  in  housing  would  increase  the  population  of  the  CBD, 
benefitting  the  economy  and  enabling  more  efficient  use  of  vacant  land  on 
the  edges  of  the  CBD.    Construction  of  the  DPM  would  be  paid  for  by  federal 
and  state  tax  funds,  benefitting  southeastern  Michigan  by  returning  funds 
to  the  area.    Operating  costs  would  be  met  by  passenger  revenues,  advertis- 
ing income,  and  participation  in  joint  development  by  private  businesses. 
The  employment  and  cost  analyses  clearly  indicate  a  net  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  the  downtown  and  the  region  from  implementation  of  a  DPM  system. 

When  considered  with  the  city  of  Detroit's  proposed  redevelopment  plans, 
the  DPM  is  an  important  element.    Major  downtown  redevelopment  or  expan- 
sion projects  sponsored  or  supported  by  the  city  have  included  Phases  2 
and  3  of  the  Renaissance  Center,  a  new  riverfront  arena  with  housing  and 
a  major  parking  garage  located  nearby,  rehabilitation  and  redevelopment 
of  properties  along  Washington  Boulevard,  and  smaller  developments  near 
Greektown  and  the  Financial  District.    All  of  these  areas  would  have  DPM 
stations  on  the  site  or  nearby.    It  appears  certain  that  each  station  would 
stimulate  new  development,  supporting  the  city's  objectives  for  downtown 
grovfch , 

The  DPM  would  have  a  generally  positive,  but  not  overwhelming,  impact 
on  existing  transportation  systems.    The  capacity  of  the  downtown  trans- 
portation system  to  move  people  would  be  increased,  but  benefits  would 
not  extend  outside  the  CBD.    The  mobility  of  travelers  with  trip  ends 
inside  the  DPM  loop  would  be  increased  because  of  reduced  congestion  and 
direct  use  of  the  DPM.    Persons  traveling  to  the  CBD  would  be  more  likely 
to  park  in  fringe  areas--an  action  that  would  reduce  congestion  in  the 
CBD  core  and  lower  the  cost  of  parking.    Relocation  of  existing  parking 
lots  to  the  edges  of  the  CBD  would  become  more  attractive  to  parking  lot 
owners-,  buildings  could  then  be  constructed  on  vacated  parking  areas  in 
the  C3D  core.    The  overall  impact  of  the  DPM  would  be  to  improve  mobility 
within  the  CBD  and  improve  access  to  the  CBD  core. 
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The  DPM  would  have  slight  adverse  impacts  on  visual  resources  and  noise 
levels.    The  identified  visual  impacts  of  the  DPM  would  be  disruption  of 
the  views  of  Grand  Circus  Park  from  Washington  Boulevard  and  Broadway 
Figures  II-7  through  11-10  show  an  artist's  conceptions  of  the  DPM  at 
Larned  Street,  Woodward  Avenue,  the  Renaissance  Center,  and  Jefferson 
Avenue,    Guideway  crossings  in  front  of  buildings  along  the  route  could 
detract  from  their  appearance.    Also,  the  views  from  the  lower  floors  of 
some  adjacent  buildings  would  be  altered.    To  mitigate  this  impact,  the 
guideway  and  station  facilities  v/ould  be  designed  to  harmonize  with  the 
existing  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  of  buildings,  wherever  feasible. 
Changes  in  vertical  grade  would  be  minimized  to  produce  a  smooth,  flowing 
appearance.    All  storm  drains,  heating  system  components,  and  power  supply 
and  train  control  cables  would  be  hidden.    The  noise  and  vibration  caused 
by  the  DPM  and  affecting  buildings  in  the  CBD  are  expected  to  be  minor. 
Passengers  within  DPM  vehicles  would  experience  noise  levels  higher  than 
those  of  an  automobile,  but  not  high  enough  to  create  discomfort. 

Since  the  DPM  would  be  built  primarily  within  existing  public  right-of-way, 
displacement  of  businesses  would  be  kept  to  a  minimum.    Only  three  build- 
ings on  the  site  of  the  maintenance  garage  would  have  to  be  demolished  and 
the  businesses  relocated.    Seven  parking  lot  operations  might  be  discontinued, 
but  a  number  of  these  businesses  may  continue  to  operate,  since  impacts 
would  be  limited  to  construction  of  piers  on  the  lots.    No  residential 
properties  would  be  displaced  by  the  DPM. 

Air  pollution  would  generally  be  improved  by  construction  of  the  DPM. 
Total  annual  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  nitrous  oxide, 
sulphur  oxide,  and  particulates  would  be  lov/er  if  the  DPM  ware  bu'Mt. 

Energy  consumption  in  the  CBD  would  be  higher  with  implementation  of  the 
DPM.    However,  the  DPM  would  be  powered  by  electricity  generated  by  burn- 
ing coal.    Actual  gasoline  consumption  with  the  DPM  alternative  would  be 
less  than  it  would  be  with  alternatives  that  do  not  include  a  DPM  as  a 
transportation  improvement.    Mo  impacts  on  the  existing  topography,  geology, 
soils,  floodplain,  vegetation,  or  climate  are  expected  to  result  from  the 
DPM.    Water  quality  would  not  be  affected,  as  most  pollutants  would  be  dis- 
charged into  the  Detroit  sewer  system.    Industrial  wastes  would  be  adequately 
treated  before  discharge  into  the  sewer  system  to  avoid  creation  of  any 
problems  for  normal  treatment  of  wastes. 

The  DPM  would  have  adverse  effects  on  historic  elements  of  the  C30.  Three 
historic  properties  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  would  be  involved:    the  Buckl  and-VanVlal  d  Building,  the  Grand 
Circus  Park  Hi storic  District,  and  the  Detroit  Street  Plan.    The  Buckl and- 
VanWald  Building,  designed  and  constructed  in  the  1880' s,  consists  of  two 
buildings  with  a  common  wall.    This  building  is  located  on  the  site  of  the 
proposed  maintenance  facility.    Following  studies  of  alternative  maintenance 
sites  and  the  possibility  of  incorporating  the  existing  buildings  into  the 
maintenance  facility,  demolition  of  the  structure  was  determined  to  be  the 
only  feasible  option.    SF^-iTA  has  agreed  to  record  the  building  according  to 
the  standards  of  the  National  Architectural  and  Engineering  Record  p>^ior  to 
demolition  and  to  allow  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  to 
review  the  design  of  all  construction  on  the  site. 
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Figure  !1-7 

DPM  ALiGMMEMT  ON  LmUED  STREE  l 
NEAR  FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  STATION 


Figure  1 1-8 
DPM  AT  WOODWARD  AVENUE 


Figure  1 1-9 
DPM  RENAISSANCE  CENTER 


Figure  11-10 
DPM  AT  JEFFERSON  AVENUE 


The  DPM's  adverse  impacts  on  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District  and 
the  Detroit  Street  Plan  would  be  less  severe.    The  DPM  would  pass  through 
the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District,  but  would  not  require  demolition 
of  any  historic  property  or  the  taking  of  any  part  of  the  park.  Members 
of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Development  Association  believe  that  any  negative 
effects  would  be  offset  by  economic  benefits  that  would  revitalize  this 
historic  area.    The  DPM  would  interrupt  the  broad  avenues  and  views  of  open 
spaces  originally  designed  as  part  of  the  Detroit  Street  Plan.    An  overhead 
structure  such  as  the  DPM  would  have  some  negative  effect  on  the  view  of 
Grand  Circus  Park  from  Woodward  Avenue  and  the  Detroit  River  from  Woodward 
Avenue.    The  SHPO  has  noted  that  the  location  of  a  station  across  Woodward 
Avenue  near  Grand  Circus  Park  could  create  the  impression  that  the  street 
terminates  at  the  station.    For  both  Woodward  Avenue  crossings,  SEMTA  plan- 
ners and  engineers  have  indicated  that  these  locations  are  the  most  viable 
options.    Alternative  locations  for  the  Grand  Circus  Park  station  would 
be  worse  than  the  location  at  the  northern  end  of  Woodward  Avenue. 


2.    Circulator  Bus  Alternative 
a.  Description 

If  the  DPM  is  not  constructed,  a  circulator  bus  system  will  continue  to 
serve  the  Detroit  CBD.    This  alternative  includes  a  range  of  service-- 
from  the  two  circulator  routes  now  serving  the  downtown  to  extensive 
service  such  as  the  loop  circulator  route  shown  in  Figure  11-11.  The 
circulator  route  shown  in  the  figure  was  developed  to  satisfy  the  same 
projected  CBD  conditions  and  intra-CBO  travel  patterns  as  the  DPM.  A 
number  of  alternative  route  and  operational  configurations  were  analyzed 
in  developing  the  extensive  circulator  bus  route.    The  operational  patterns 
assessed  included: 

Closure  of  an  entire  street  to  automobile  traffic 
and  using  it  for  buses; 

Closure  of  an  existing  traffic  lane  in  the  street 
and  using  it  as  an  exclusive  lane; 

Elimination  of  curbside  parking  to  install  an  ex- 
clusive bus  lane;  and 

Mixed  traffic  operations. 

Mixed  traffic  operations  was  found  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  way  for  a 
bus  circulator  to  serve  the  same  travel  demands  as  the  DPM.^ 

The  modified  circulator  route  is  a  one-way  or  two-way  loop  4.03  miles  long 
and  has  an  alignment  and  operational  pattern  similar  to  that  of  the  DPM. 
This  length  is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  existing  street  pattern  and 
to  provide  more  direct  service  to  activity  centers  near  Greektown. 
Nineteen  37-passenger  buses  would  be  required  for  one-way  service  with 


''Gannett  Fleming  Corddry  &  Carpenter  of  Michigan,  Inc.,  "Bus  Alternative" 
(Working  Paper),  June,  1979. 
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two-minute  headways.    The  circulator  system's  capacity  would  be  1,770 
passengers  (including  standing  passengers)  per  hour  between  adjacent 
stops.    The  number  of  buses  could  be  doubled  to  provide  two-way  service. 
An  average  wait  time  of  30  seconds  on  route  segments  to  allow  loading 
and  unloading  of  passengers  would  result  in  an  average  operating  speed 
of  7.5  miles  over  the  route. 

Major  loading  stops  have  been  proposed  at  13  locations  on  the  modified 
circulator  route.    These  locations  correspond  to  the  activity  centers 
at  which  DPM  stations  are  proposed.    At  each  location,  bus  shelters  30 
feet  long  would  be  constructed.    They  would  include  electric  heaters, 
lighting,  and  coin-operated  telephone  facilities  for  passengers.  All 
shelters  would  be  located  at  grade  near  street  pick-up  points  and  within 
existing  public  rights-of-way. 

Maintenance  of  buses  would  be  a  part  of  the  normal  operations  of  SEMTA 

or  the  Detroit  Department  of  Transportation  at  existing  maintenance  garages. 

No  additional  maintenance  facilities  would  be  required. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  circulator  bus  route  would  operate  between 
7:00  a.m.  and  7:00  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  Saturdays  and  between  10:00  a.m. 
and  6:00  p.m.  on  Sundays.    Longer  operating  hours  are  possible,  but  travel 
demand  did  not  appear  to  justify  additional  hours  of  service.    The  total 
weekday  patronage  predicted  for  the  one-way  circulator  system  is  17,100;  the 
station-to-station  demand  matrix  is  shown  in  Table  II-5.    For  the  noon  peak 
hour,  projected  patronage  is  2,736.    The  two-way  circulator  system  would 
carry  approximately  21,000  patrons  on  an  average  weekday  with  3,500  passen- 
gers in  the  noon-hour. 

The  estimated  capital  cost  of  the  one-way  circulator  bus  alternative  is 
$3.37  million  (escalated  dollars).    Annual  operating  and  maintenance 
costs  are  estimated  to  be  $2.66  million  in  1985.    The  base  fare  of  40 
cents,  with  discounts  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  would  provide 
revenues  of  approximately  $2.05  million,  resulting  in  a  deficit  of 
$610,000  in  1985.    The  capital  costs  for  the  two-way  system  would  be 
$6.74  million  with  an  annual  operating  costs  of  $5.32  million  resulting 
in  a  deficit  of  $2.78  million. 

The  circulator  bus  system  has  the  advantage  of  flexible  service.  Routes 
can  be  changed  to  accommodate  unanticipated  development  in  the  downtown. 
However,  a  circulator  bus  system  is  labor-intensive;  a  driver  is  needed 
for  each  vehicle.    Such  a  system's  passenger  capacity  is  limited  because 
buses  cannot  maintain  headways  of  less  than  two  minutes  when  operating 
in  mixed  traffic. 

The  extensive  circulator  bus  route  could  be  put  into  revenue  service  im- 
mediately.   Construction  of  bus  shelters  could  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
four  months. 


b.    Summary  of  Expected  Impacts 

Any  circulator  bus  system  would  have  only  a  minor  additional  impact  on 
the  environment.    Continuation  of  the  existing  system  on  improvement  of 
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Beaubien/Fort 
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Financial  Center 

Joe  Louis  Arena 
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the  existing  circulator  bus  system  would  have  little  impact  on  additional 
development  in  the  downtown.    No  changes  in  demand  for  office  floor  space 
would  be  attributable  to  the  existing  or  a  revised  circulator  bus  system. 
Projected  increases  in  hotel  rooms  and  retail  space  would  occur  independently 
of  such  a  system.    However,  new  hotel  and  retail  developments  would  require 
service  by  a  circulator  bus  route,  perhaps  necessitating  route  modifications. 
With  the  circulator  bus  system,  demand  for  residential  development  in  the 
downtown  is  projected  to  total  up  to  3,600  to  4,200  housing  units  by  1990. 
Only  minimal  growth  in  downtown  employment  would  result  from  the  circulator 
bus  system;  such  growth  depends  primarily  on  regional  transit  improvements 
which  serve  the  downtown  and  stimulate  development. 

The  circulator  bus  system  would  not  significantly  affect  the  transporta- 
tion system.    Even  with  extensive  improvements,  the  circulator  bus  system 
would  carry  only  25  to  30  percent  of  the  projected  DPM  ridership.  Im- 
pacts on  auto  circulation,  regional  transit  service,  and  downtown  park- 
ing would  be  minimal.    Travel  time  would  be  shortened  if  the  modified 
circulator  bus  system  replaced  the  existing  system,  as  the  modified 
system  would  provide  good  service  to  more  areas  of  the  CBD. 

The  circulator  bus  system  would  have  no  adverse  effects  on  historic  sites 
and  would  not  displace  any  residential  or  business  properties  since  it 
would  not  require  the  acquisition  of  any  property.    All  proposed  circula- 
tor bus  routes  (existing  or  modified)  would  operate  on  existing  public 
rights-of-way.    This  alternative  would  not  have  significant  positive  or 
negative  impacts  on  community  services  in  the  CBD.    The  safety  and  security 
of  transit  riders  and  visitors  to  the  CBD  would  be  maintained  at  its  present 
1 evel . 

The  circulator  bus  alternative  would  not  worsen  the  present  natural  environ- 
mental situation  in  the  downtown.    In  comparison  to  the  existing  circulator 
system,  air  quality  would  be  slightly  improved  by  the  system  of  extensive 
improvements.    Noise  and  vibration  would  be  unchanged  from  existing  condi- 
tions.   Operation  of  the  circulator  bus  alternative  would  require  less 
total  energy  than  the  DPM,  but  would  increase  the  amount  of  petroleum-based 
energy  consumed.    If  the  total  amount  of  energy  required  by  both  systems  is 
converted  to  gasoline,  operation  of  the  circulator  bus  system  would  use  the 
equivalent  of  240,000  to  600,000  fewer  gallons  of  gas  each  year.    No  adverse 
effects  on  aesthetics,  water  quality,  topography  and  geology,  waterways,  or 
the  ecology  of  the  CBD  would  occur.    No  short-term  impact  due  to  construction 
would  result  since  no  construction  would  be  required. 


C.    EVALUATION  AND  COMPARISON  OF  ALTERNATIVES 

The  relative  impact  of  each  alternative  on  CBD  activities  is  sunmarized 
in  Figure  11-12.    The  DPM  would  have  its  greatest  impact  on  the  potential 
for  development  in  the  CBD;  demand  for  downtown  office  space  would  in- 
crease by  about  450,000  square  feet  per  year  between  1983  and  1990  under 
the  DPM  alternative.    There  is  approximately  17.4  million  square  feet  of 
office  space  in  the  CBD.    Annual  retail  sales  in  the  CBD  would  increase  by 
about  $50  million  to  $360  million  by  1990.    This  increase  would  offset  the 
decline  in  CBD-based  retail  sales  that  has  existed  since  the  mid-1960's.  If 
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the  DPM  were  implemented,  up  to  600  additional  hotel  rooms  would  be  con- 
structed by  1990,  a  twenty  percent  increase.    These  rooms  would  benefit 
tourists  and  people  attending  conventions.    The  DPM  would  also  stimulate 
more  residential  growth  in  the  CBD  than  is  projected  for  the  circulator  bus 
alternative.    Between  1,250  and  1,500  additional  residential  units  would  be 
built  in  the  CBD  by  2000  if  the  DPM  were  constructed. 

In  achieving  this  growth,  the  DPM  is  consistent  with  redevelopment  plans 
for  the  city  of  Detroit.    All  DPM  stations  and  stops  for  the  circulator  bus 
alternative  would  be  located  near  existing  or  planned  centers  of  downtown 
activity.    The  circulator  bus  system  would  neither  induce  the  levels  of 
development  projected  to  occur  with  the  DPM  nor  direct  this  development 
into  locations  desired  by  the  city  of  Detroit. 


The  DPM  would  carry  more  than  25  to  30  percent  more  passengers  of  the 
extensive  circulator  bus  system  and  more  than  20  times  more  than  the 
existing  circulator  route  ridership.    Weekday  patronage  is  predicted  to 
exceed  71,000,  compared  to  17,000  -  21,000  for  the  extensive  circulator 
bus  alternative  and  3,000  for  the  existing  route.    This  difference  in 
patronage  is  attributed  to  two  factors.    First,  the  DPM  has  a  higher 
average  speed  (12.6  miles  per  hour  versus  7.5  miles  per  hour),  shorter 
loop  length  (2.96  miles  versus  4.03  miles),  and  shorter  travel  time  for 
a  full  circuit  of  its  loop  (14  minutes  versus  32  minutes).    The  average 
trip  on  the  DPM  would  take  six  minutes,  as  compared  to  8  to  9  minutes  on 
the  extensive  circulator  bus  alternative.    Second,  the  DPM  would  attract 
patrons  because  it  has  advantages  over  bus  operations  in  terms  of  comfort, 
quality  of  ride,  and  reliability. 

The  DPM  would  improve  traffic  circulation  more  than  the  circulator  bus 
system.    The  DPM  would  divert  more  trips  from  city  streets  and  would  en- 
courage more  owners  of  parking  facilities  to  locate  their  businesses  out- 
side the  DPM  loop;  this  land  use  change  would  increase  opportunities  for 
development  in  the  CBD  core. 

The  circulator  bus  alternative  would  have  fewer  adverse  visual  and  noise 
impacts  than  the  DPM.    However,  the  DPM's  impacts  are  not  considered 
major  and  every  effort  would  be  made  to  minimize  them  through  careful 
design  of  the  guideway  and  stations.    These  facilities  would  be  designed 
to  harmonize  with  the  lines  of  existing  buildings,  wherever  feasible. 
While  the  view  of  Grand  Circus  Park  from  streets  to  the  south  would  be 
interrupted  by  the  DPM  structure,  businesses  around  Grand  Circus  Park 
would  greatly  benefit  from  the  transportation  improvement.    Adverse  noise 
impacts  are  not  expected  to  be  great. 

The  DPM  would  require  demolition  of  only  three  buildings  at  a  single  site; 
one  of  these  buildings  is  of  historic  interest.    Seven  parking  lots  would 
be  purchased  to  allow  construction  of  the  DPM,  but  there  are  no  buildings 
on  any  of  these  sites.    All  owners  of  property  to  be  acquired  would  be 
fairly  compensated  for  their  properties;  parking  lot  operators  whose  busi- 
nesses are  tenninated  would  be  compensated  for  the  terms  of  their  property 
leases  to  avoid  financial  loss  to  their  business.    The  circulator  bus  sys- 
tem would  not  disrupt  any  existing  businesses  or  require  demolition  of  any 
bui 1 di  ngs . 
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Air  pollution  reductions  in  the  CBD  would  be  slightly  greater  with  the  DPM 
than  with  the  bus  alternative.    For  the  most  part,  DPM  trips  would  replace 
walking  trips;  trips  would  be  diverted  to  the  DPM  because  of  the  greater 
mobility  it  affords.    The  DPM  would  require  more  energy  than  the  circulator 
bus  alternative.    However,  the  power  source  would  be  coal-fired  power  plants 
outside  the  CBD.    Actual  consumption  of  gasoline  would  be  less  with  the  DPM 
than  with  the  circulator  bus  alternative. 

Three  historic  properties  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  DPM.  The 
Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  would  be  demolished  to  accommodate  the  mainte- 
nance facility.    The  DPM  alignment  would  intrude  into  the  Grand  Circus 
Park  Historic  District.    The  Detroit  Street  Plan  would  be  affected  by 
certain  visual  interruptions  created  by  the  DPM.    A  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
concerning  the  use  of  the  properties  has  been  negotiated  with  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation.    The  circulator  bus  alternative  would 
avoid  these  adverse  impacts,  but  would  not  encourage  the  business  invest- 
ment in  the  CBD  called  for  in  city  and  regional  plans. 

Short-term,  adverse  impacts  resulting  from  construction  of  the  DPM  would 
be  significant.    However,  various  mitigation  measures  would  be  applied  to 
limit  impacts  on  existing  businesses  and  the  CBD  transportation  system. 
Off-site  prefabrication  of  parts,  control  of  interruption  of  traffic 
flows,  and  control  of  noise  and  air  pollution  levels  could  reduce  these 
impacts  to  reasonable  levels.    These  impacts  would  be  only  temporary; 
the  benefits  of  improved  mobility  would  offset  them. 

The  short-term  construction  effects  of  the  circulator  bus  alternatives 
would  not  be  significant.    The  only  construction  required  would  be  that 
needed  to  install  thirteen  bus  shelters  for  the  extensive  circulator  system. 


D.    SELECTION  OF  LOCALLY  PREFERRED  ALTERNATIVE 

On  May  6,  1980,  the  SEMTA  Board,  after  considering  the  information  in  the 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  the  written  comments  received  by 
SEMTA  and  UMTA  during  circulation  of  the  DEIS,  and  the  comments  made  at  the 
public  hearing,  selected  the  DPM  as  the  locally  preferred  alternative. 
This  selection  was  based  upon  predictions  of  higher  daily  ridership  than 
the  circulator  bus;  greater  increases  in  office  space,  retail  sales,  resi- 
dential units,  hotel  rooms,  employment,  and  population  in  the  CBD  than 
the  circulator  bus  alternative;  and  an  expected  reduction  in  the  demand 
for  parking  spaces  in  the  center  city. 
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III.    AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


The  study  area  for  the  project  is  defined  as  that  portion  of  downtown 
Detroit,  Michigan  bounded  by  the  Chrysler  Freeway  (  1-375)  on  the  east, 
Fisher  Freeway  (1-75)  on  the  north,  the  Detroit  River  on  the  south,  and 
a  combination  of  the  Lodge  Freeway  (US  10)  and  Trunbull  Street  on  the 
west.    The  area  includes  the  Detroit  Central  Business  District  (CBD), 
plus  a  parcel  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lodge  Freeway.    The  CBD 
core,  which  is  defined  as  the  area  bounded  by  Adams  Street,  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Brush  Street,  and  Cass  Avenue,  is  also  included  in  the  study 
area  (Figure  III-l) . 


A.    LAND  USE  CONDITIONS 

Land  use  planning  for  the  study  area  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  Planning  Department  of  the  City  of  Detroit.    The  city's  future  land 
use  objectives  are  documented  in  The  Detroit  Master  Plan7,  as  revised  in 
April,  1976.    More  specific  land  use  plans  has  been  formulated  in  pre- 
liminary drafts  of  the  sector  plans  for  the  CBD,  the  riverfront,  and  the 
Woodward  Avenue  corridor.    Although  they  have  not  yet  been  adopted,  they 
represent  the  city's  thinking  on  the  future  direction  of  development  in 
these  areas.    These  plans  include  development  of  the  Detroit  riverfront 
to  capture  more  fully  the  potential  of  the  Detroit  River  as  Detroit's 
most  outstanding  natural  resource.    The  plan  encourages  development  of 
the  riverfront  with  land  uses  that  derive  a  particular  benefit  from  a 
riverfront  location,  such  as  parks,  recreational  areas,  and  residential 
developments.    The  Woodward  corridor  plan  element  includes  provisions  for 
guiding  development  along  Woodward  Avenue  from  the  CBD  northwest  to  the 
city  limits. 

The  Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments  (SEMCOG),  to  a  lesser 
degree,  also  influences  land  use  planning  in  the  CBD.    Because  it  is  a  re- 
gional planning  agency,  SEMCOG' s  plans  are  not  binding  on  development 
patterns  in  Detroit.    SEMCOG  does,  however,  provide  advice  and  guidance 
for  planning  and  its  plans  are  especially  helpful  in  coordinating  land 
use  development  with  transportation  system  planning  and  development  in 
the  CBD. 


1 .    Existing  Land  Use 

Approximately  65  percent  of  all  land  in  the  study  area  within  the  free- 
way ring  is  devoted  to  surface  transportation  in  the  form  of  streets  and 
parking  areas.    High-density  commercial  buildings  used  for  retail,  office, 
service,  and  governmental  purposes  characterize  the  nontransportation 
land  uses  in  the  study  area.    A  map  of  general  functional  areas  (Figure 
1 1 1-2)  shows  a  major  retail  core  centered  on  Woodward  Avenue  and  a  major 
office  core  bordering  the  retail  core  in  the  northwest  and  extending  to 
the  CBD's  western  section.    The  fringe  area,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Renaissance  Center,  consists  of  varied  land  uses  such  as  offices,  institu- 
tional buildings,  retail  establishments,  residences,  convention  facilities, 


'^City  of  Detroit,  The  Detroit  Master  Plan,  April,  1976. 
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industr4esr-^nd  parking.    The  Renaissance  Center  is  a  multi-use  complex 
consisting  of  hotel  and  convention  facilities,  retail  shops,  and  offices. 


2.    Revital ization  of  the  Study  Area 

The  City  of  Detroit  and  its  CBD  are  the  focus  of  a  major  revital ization 
effort.    Overall  planning  for  the  future  of  downtown  Detroit  is  based  on 
the  following  goals: 

Downtown  Detroit  will  continue  to  be  the  financial  center 
for  the  region; 

Downtown  Detroit  will  remain  the  focus  of  cultural,  civic, 
and  convention  activity  for  the  metropolitan  region; 

Downtown  Detroit  will  continue  to  grow  as  an  important  re- 
gional retail  center; 

Downtown  Detroit  will  have  a  transportation  network  which 
facilitates  movement  in  and  out  of  the  city  and  permits  effi- 
cient intra-CBD  circulation; 

Downtown  Detroit  will  concentrate  a  variety  of  activities  in 
one  general  locale  to  create  a  24-hour  center  for  living, 
working,  and  entertainment;  and 

Downtown  Detroit  will  encourage  the  development  of  new  resi- 
dential communities.^ 

Several  recently  implemented  and  proposed  major  developments  have  had 
positive  impacts  on  the  revital ization  of  the  study  area  in  general  and 
the  CBD  in  particular.    The  Civic  Center  Plaza  and  fountain  is  a  major 
pedestrian  plaza  connecting  Civic  Center  convention  facilities.    It  pro- 
vides pedestrians  direct  access  to  the  river  and  contains  the  $2  million 
Dodge  Fountain.    Phase  I  of  the  Renaissance  Center  development,  with  its 
70-story  hotel  and  four  39-story  office  buildings,  has  greatly  aided  re- 
vital ization.    The  project's  second  and  third  phases  will  consist  of  four 
19-story  office  buildings,  1,000  apartment  and  condominium  units,  and  an 
additional  hotel.    Construction  of  the  second  phase  will  begin  in  1980. 

The  Washington  Boulevard  Plaza,  now  complete,  has  converted  a  five-block 
roadway  to  a  pedestrian  plaza  containing  fountains,  stages,  and  facilities 
for  active  and  passive  recreation.    The  Washington  Boulevard  trolley 
line  is  an  integral  part  of  this  facility.    This  trolley  line  is  now 
completed  and  fully  functional  on  a  nine-block  length  of  Washington 
Boulevard  from  hotel  and  shopping  areas  to  Renaissance  Center.    The  new 


sCity  of  Detroit  Planning  Department,  "Downtown  Detroit  Development  1979," 
March,  1979.. 
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Joe  Louis  Arena,  a  20,000-seat  sports,  concert,  and  convention  arena 
adjacent  to  the  Cobo  Hall  convention  facility,  has  recently  been  opened. 
Other  developments,  such  as  the  Woodward  Transitway  and  Mall,  will  aid 
revital ization  of  the  CBD.    The  Mall,  now  being  constructed,  will  be  a 
four-block  area  that  emphasizes  public  transit,  provides  amenities  for 
pedestrians,  and  excludes  private  automobiles.    In  addition,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  revitalize  the  residential  land  use  element  by  renovating 
existing  structures  and  constructing  new  residential  units  within  the 
study  area. 


B.    TRANSPORTATION  CONDITIONS 

SEMCOG  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  long-range  transporta- 
tion planning  in  the  southeast  Michigan  region  and  provides  advisory 
services  for  public  transportation  and  highway  planning  to  both  public 
and  private  agencies.    The  Southeastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority 
(SEMTA)  is  responsible,  as  a  legally  constituted  agency  of  the  state  of 
Michigan,  for  public  transportation  planning  and  operations  in  the  seven 
counties  within  its  jurisdiction.    This  responsibility  is  in  accordance 
with  Act  204  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1967,  as  amended. 

SEMTA 's  basic  task  is  to  refine  and  implement  the  public  transit  element 
of  SEMCOG's  Regional  Plan.    This  interrelationship  of  the  two  agencies' 
planning  functions  extends  to  and  is  possibly  best  exemplified  by  the 
funding  process.    SEMTA  is  responsible  for  conducting  the  transit  studies 
in  accordance  with  applicable  federal  requirements  in  SEMCOG's  Unified 
Work  Program.    SEMTA  conveys  its  own  work  programs  to  SEMCOG;  after  re- 
viewing the  programs,  SEMCOG  submits  them  to  the  appropriate  federal  agen- 
cies. 

The  City  of  Detroit  Department  of  Transportation  (DDOT)  is  responsible 
for  the  planning,  coordination,  and  implementation  of  transit  service  in 
the  study  area.    DDOT's  staff  maintains  a  close  working  relationship 
with  SEMTA.    SEMTA  and  DDOT  coordinate  their  budgetary  and  programming 
decisions  so  that  a  single  regional  assessment  of  public  transportation, 
including  plans  to  consolidate  the  region's  bus  services,  is  presented. 
This  close  relationship  has  been  formalized  through  a  purchase-of-service 
agreement  which  ensures  that  all  modifications  of  both  DDOT's  and  SEMTA' s 
services  are  coordinated. 


1 .    Auto  Traffic 

Primary  access  to  the  study  area  is  provided  by  a  highway  system  that 
includes  three  freeways  surrounding  much  of  the  Detroit  CBD  and  six 
major  arterial  s  extending  from  a  common  focal  point  in  the  center  of  the 
downtown.    In  addition  to  these  major  access  roads,  secondary  arterial s 
and  principal  one-way  streets  also  provide  access  to  the  CBD. 

The  majority  of  traffic  on  downtown  surface  streets  is  local  traffic 
having  either  an  origin  or  destination  in  the  CBD.    In  most  instances, 
through-traffic  utilizes  the  freeway  network  to  avoid  traffic  congestion 
in  the  CBD.    The  combination  of  the  extensive  freeway  network  serving 
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the  CBD  and  the  location  of  parking  facilities  near  the  numerous  freeway 
entrances  and  exits  results  in  high  traffic  volumes  within  a  few  blocks 
of  the  freeway  access  and  egress  points.    This  traffic  pattern  renders 
the  major  CBD  streets  (Woodward,  Michigan,  Gratiot,  and  Grand  River 
Avenues)  relatively  free  of  traffic  congestion  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon  peak  periods.    Most  of  the  streets  have  adequate  levels  of 
service  to  handle  traffic  demands  in  the  absence  of  unusual  conditions. 
The  congestion  that  does  exist  results  more  from  conflicts  between 
pedestrians  and  autos  and  an  inefficient  street  pattern  than  an  excess 
of  traffic.    The  most  evident  exception  is  Jefferson  Avenue  between  the 
Chrysler  and  Lodge  Freeways,  where  heavy  traffic  congestion  due  mainly 
to  traffic  volumes  is  a  common  occurrence  during  peak  periods. 


2.  Parking 

The  existing  (1978)  supply  of  parking  in  the  study  area  is  estimated  to 
be  approximately  52,400  spaces,  according  to  a  recent  parking  survey.^ 
Approximately  56  percent  of  the  total  parking  is  contained  in  surface 
lots.    The  more  than  29,000  surface  parking  spaces  reflect  the  great 
amount  of  land  in  the  study  area  dedicated  to  parking.    This  estimate 
includes  on-street  parking  and  surface  lots  located  within  the  freeway 
system. 

If  the  study  area  is  considered  as  a  unit,  the  parking  supply  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  demand.^    There  are,  however,  significant  localized 
deficits.    The  Renaissance  Center,  the  government  center,  and  the  finan- 
cial district  have  deficits  of  4,750,  4,290,  and  1,000  spaces  respectively, 
while  other  portions  of  the  study  area  have  a  surplus  of  parking.  Ef- 
fectively, then,  the  distribution  of  parking  is  inconsistent  with  the 
pattern  of  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  localized  deficits,  there  is  an  overall  shortage  of 
short-term  parking  in  the  study  area.    Of  the  52,400  spaces,  only  an 
estimated  5,300  are  available  for  short-term  parking  (4  hours  or  less).^°- 
Short-term  parking  is  designed  to  accommodate  shoppers  and  those  making 
personal  or  pleasure  trips  of  relatively  short  duration.    The  remaining 
47,100  spaces  are  used  for  long-term  parking  primarily  by  CBD  employees. 

The  parking  situation  in  downtown  Detroit  is  being  closely  scrutinized. 
Parking  policies  which  could  affect  the  supply  and/or  price  of  parking, 
with  the  objectives  of  reducing  the  amount  of  land  dedicated  to  parking 
and  encouraging  the  use  of  mass  transit,  are  being  considered. 


^Wallace,  McHarg,  Roberts,  and  Todd,  Downtown  Detroit  Parking,  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Downtown  Development  Authority,  January,  1978. 

^°Ibid. 
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3.  Transit 


Surface  bus  is  the  primary  mode  of  transit  access  to  the  CBD.  Public 
bus  service  to  the  CBD  is  provided  by  DDOT  and  SEMTA.  Approximately 
25,000  passengers  enter  the  CBD  by  bus  each  morning  and  leave  each 
afternoon.    This  is  approximately  30  percent  of  CBD  work  trips. 

In  addition  to  bus  routes  for  the  DDOT  and  SEMTA  systems,  two  minibus 
loops  and  a  trolley  system  are  operated  by  DDOT.    The  minibus  routes  are 
shown  in  Figure  III-3.    The  fare  for  the  minibus  is  25  cents.  Approx- 
imately 3,000  persons  per  day  use  this  service.    The  trolley  system 
operates  on  Washington  Boulevard  and  provides  service  from  Grand  Circus 
Park  to  Cobo  Hall  and  is  being  extended  to  the  Renaissance  Center. 
Daily  intercity  bus  service  to  and  from  the  downtown  area  is  provided  by 
the  Greyhound  and  Trailways  bus  companies.    Bus  service  between  Detroit 
and  Windsor,  Ontario  is  provided  by  the  Detroit-Windsor  Tunnel  Company. 

Two  commuter  rail  lines  provide  service  from  the  northern  suburbs  of 
Oakland  County  and  the  Ann  Arbor/Ypsil anti  area  to  downtown  Detroit. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Western  Railroad  (GTWRR)  provides  morning  and  afternoon 
service  along  a  26-mile  route  from  Pontiac  through  Oakland  County  to  the 
Detroit  CBD  station.    Amtrak  provides  service  from  Jackson,  Chelsea,  Ann 
Arbor,  and  Ypsilanti  to  the  Detroit  station  located  one  mile  west  of 
the  CBD.    It  is  a  35  mile  trip  from  Ann  Arbor  to  Detroit.    The  Pontiac 
line  averages  815  passengers  per  one-way  trip,  while  the  Ann  Arbor  line 
averages  200  persons  per  one-way  trip.    DDOT  provides  feeder  bus  service 
to  the  passengers  of  both  the  GTWRR  and  Amtrak  systems. 


4.    Pedestrian  Areas 

Three  principal  pedestrian  areas  already  exist  or  are  being  constructed 
in  the  Detroit  CBD:    the  Woodward  Transit  Mall  extending  along  Woodward 
Avenue  from  Grand  Circus  Park  to  the  Kern  Block  area;  the  Washington 
Boulevard  Mall  extending  along  Washington  Boulevard  from  Grand  Circus 
Park  to  Michigan  Avenue;  and  the  Civic  Center  Plaza  located  along  the 
riverfront  between  Cobo  Hall  and  the  Renaissance  Center.    Other  pedestrian 
areas  and  their  locations  include: 

Capitol  Park  (Griswold  Street  and  State  Street); 

Kennedy  Square  (Griswold  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue); 

Harmonie  Park  (Randolph  Street  and  Grand  River  Avenue); 

Times  Square  Park  (Cass  Avenue  and  State  Street); 

Grand  Circus  Park  (Adams  Street  and  Woodward  Avenue);  and 

Kern  Block  (Monroe  Street  and  Woodward  Avenue). 
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In  addition  to  the  at-grade  pedestrian  areas  mentioned  above,  there  are 
two  enclosed  skywalks  in  the  CBD.    One  spans  Larned  Street,  connecting 
the  sixteenth  floors  of  the  Guardian  Building  and  the  Michigan  Consolidated 
Gas  Building.    The  second  spans  Shelby  Street,  connecting  the  second 
floors  of  the  Manufacturer's  National  Bank  Building  and  the  Manufacturer's 
Trust  Building.    The  City  of  Detroit  is  presently  conducting  a  study  to 
analyze  the  feasibility  of  additional  skywalks  in  the  CBD. 


5.    Travel  Patterns^ 

Surveys  of  downtown  travel  conducted  in  the  fall  of  1978  indicate  that 
about  65  percent  of  the  employees  in  the  CBD  reach  their  place  of  work 
(primary  trip  destination)  by  automobile,  30  percent  by  regional  bus,  2 
percent  by  commuter  rail,  and  3  percent  by  other  modes,  such  as  walking, 
bicycling,  or  taking  a  taxi. 

The  surveys  indicate  that  there  are  approximately  119,000  auto  trips 
(person  trips)  to  the  CBD  during  the  12-hour  p-^riod  from  7:00  a.m.  to 
7:00  p.m.,  81  percent  of  which  are  work-related.    Of  the  auto  trips, 
approximately  65  percent  originate  within  the  city  of  Detroit,  17  percent 
within  the  remainder  of  Wayne  County,  8  percent  within  Oakland  County,  9 
percent  within  Macomb  County,  and  the  remaining  1  percent  from  other 
areas.    The  vehicles  used  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  auto  trips 
are  parked  for  more  than  8  hours  and  motorists  destined  for  the  CBD 
reach  their  final  destinations  by  walking  an  average  of  2.2  blocks. 

The  survey  results  led  to  the  estimation  that  approximately  48,000  tran- 
sit trips  (person  trips)  are  made  to  the  CBD  from  7:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m. 
The  average  walk  from  the  transit  stop  to  the  final  destination  is  2.2 
blocks.    About  19  percent  of  commuter  rail  passengers  coming  to  the 
CBD  transfer  to  a  bus  to  reach  their  final  destination  and  the  other  81 
percent  walk.    Almost  90  percent  of  the  rail  passengers  reach  their 
final  destination  within  a  15-minute  walk  from  the  CBD  rail  station. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  rail  passengers  on  the  GTWRR  line  work  in 
the  Renaissance  Center  and  thus  walk  less  than  two  blocks.    Walking  is 
the  predominant  mode  of  secondary  trips  (those  that  begin  and  end  in  the 
downtown).    Eighty-three  percent  of  the  workers'  secondary  trips  and  48 
percent  of  the  nonworkers'  secondary  trips  are  made  by  this  mode. 

About  8  percent  of  the  workers'  secondary  trips  (trips  with  origins  and 
destinations  within  the  CBD)  and  33  percent  of  nonworkers'  secondary 
trips  are  made  by  auto.    Seven  percent  and  three  percent  of  the  workers' 
secondary  trips  are  made  by  minibus  and  regional  bus,  respectively. 
Insignificant  numbers  of  secondary  trips  are  made  by  other  modes  (e.g., 
taxi,  trolley,  etc.). 


uinformation  in  this  section  drawn  from  "Documentation  of  Existing  Condi- 
tions" by  the  General  Motors  Transportation  Systems  Center,  November,  1978. 
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Almost  84  percent  of  the  secondary  trips  are  made  by  43  percent  of  the 
CBD  workers  (57  percent  of  the  workers  do  not  make  secondary  trips), 
indicating  that  CBD  employees  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  travel  in 
the  downtown.    Almost  all  workers  who  make  secondary  trips  make  only  one 
per  day. 


C.    SOCIOECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 
1 .    Popul ation 

The  residential  population  of  the  study  area  is  estimated  by  the  City  of 
Detroit  Planning  Department  to  be  approximately  5,300  persons. One  of 
the  city's  goals  is  to  establish  the  downtown  as  a  concentrated,  24-hour 
residential  and  employment  center  by  increasing  the  population  of  the 
CBD.    Several  residential  projects,  both  committed  and  proposed,  indicate 
that  the  residential  population  will  increase  substantially;  by  1990,  be- 
tween 9,000  and  13,000  full-time  residents  are  expected.    Through  use  of 
the  1970  Census,  it  was  estimated  that  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
study  area's  present  population  is  over  65  years  of  age. 

The  "transient"  population,  consisting  of  commercial  representatives, 
tourists,  and  other  visitors  to  the  CBD,  is,  for  the  most  part,  limited 
to  available  hotel  facilities  in  the  downtown.    These  hotels  represent 
approximately  3,000  rooms. 

Conventions  are  thriving  in  the  CBD.    Convention  facilities  are  avail- 
able at  Cobo  Hall  and  the  Detroit  Plaza,  Radisson-Cadillac,  and  Pontchartrain 
Hotels.    One  hundred  and  sixty  conventions,  constituting  about  39  percent 
of  the  convention  activity  in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area,  were  held 
in  downtown  Detroit  in  1977.    The  Metropolitan  Detroit  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  estimates  that,  of  the  total  of  143,000  delegates  attending 
conventions  in  Detroit,  more  than  85,000  are  from  out-of-town.  The 
Bureau  also  estimates  that  the  out-of-town  delegates  stay  in  downtown 
hotels  for  an  average  of  3  1/2  days. 


2.    Empl  oyment 

The  City  of  Detroit  Planning  Department  estimates  that  the  number  of 
people  presently  employed  in  the  study  area  is  approximately  105,000.^^ 
This  is  approximately  8,000  more  employees  than  the  number  indicated  in 
a  survey  conducted  in  1968.    Although  new  growth  has  occurred  and  continues 
in  the  study  area,  it  is  not  sustained  consistently  by  either  geographic 
location  or  employment  sector.    For  example,  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
more  than  4,000  jobs  in  the  retail  sector  since  1967.    Overall,  then, 
the  growth  of  about  8,000  in  people  employed  since  1968  has  resulted 
primarily  from  the  addition  of  3.6  million  square  feet  of  office  space 
in  the  CBD.    The  Renaissance  Center  contributed  largely  to  this  growth. 


T<5M  Transportation  Systems  Division,  "Documentation  of  Existing  Conditions," 
November,  1978. 
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It  now  includes  2.5  million  square  feet  in  four  39-story  towers.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Center  will  contain  five  million  square  feet  of  office 
space,  if  present  plans  are  realized.    By  1990,  employment  is  expected 
to  grow  to  131 ,045. 


3.    Economic  Characteristics 

The  Detroit  CBD,  with  the  region's  tallest  buildings  and  greatest  land 
values,  is  the  hub  of  the  region's  urban  activities.    Land  values  in  the 
CBD  range  from  a  low  of  $100  per  front  foot  along  the  northern  edge  to 
$7,500  per  front  foot  along  Woodward  Avenue  at  Jefferson  Avenue.  In 
general,  property  values  in  the  CBD  have  declined  over  the  past  25  years. 
This  decline  can  be  traced,  in  part,  to  the  decrease  in  the  city's  popula- 
tion and  the  location  of  many  competitive  commercial  establishments 
in  the  suburbs. 

The  strength  of  the  Detroit  CBD  as  a  retail  center  has  generally  de- 
clined in  recent  years.    In  1967,  the  area  accounted  for  more  than  $532 
million  in  retail  sales.    By  1978,  retail  sales  had  declined  by  45  percent 
to  $295  million  annually  in  constant  1967  dollars.^^  Retail  employment  has 
declined  proportionately,  with  more  than  4,000  retail  jobs  lost  in  the  CBD 
since  1968. 

The  leasable  net  office  space  in  downtown  Detroit  is  approximately  17.4 
million  square  feet,  of  which  approximately  17  percent  (3  million  square 
feet)  is  vacant.    Approximately  40  percent  of  the  leasable  office  space 
in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area  is  located  in  the  CBD.^^  An  analysis  of 
the  types  of  businesses  occupying  office  space  in  the  CBD  indicates  that 
finance,  banking,  and  professional  services  account  for  most  of  the 
space.    These  same  types  of  businesses  will  probably  experience  the 
greatest  rates  of  growth  in  the  future. 


4.  Housing 

Present  residential  developments  tend  to  be  in  older  buildings  con- 
centrated in  the  CBD  core;  most  are  converted  hotels.    Six  residential 
developments  account  for  approximately  1  ,400  residential  units.  Major 
residential  developments  are  planned  for  the  riverfront  area;  they  include 
the  Renaissance  Center  with  its  1,000  apartment  and  condominium  units  and 
a  site  west  of  Cobo  Hall  with  approximately  2,500  units.    The  Mil  lender 
Center  development  on  the  two  blocks  north  of  the  Renaissance  Center  is 
planned  to  contain  approximately  300  residential  units.    There  are  com- 
mitments for  over  400  housing  units,  of  which  80  are  being  constructed  in 
the  Capital  Park  area.    A  380-unit  housing  project  is  also  being  constructed 
on  Washington  Boulevard. 


i^Hammer,  Siler,  George  Associates,  Private  Investment  Generated  by  Mass 
Transit  Alternatives,  Detroit,  Michigan,  report  prepared  for  the  City  of 
Detroit,  June,  1978. 
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There  are  five  major  hotels  in  the  study  area  (a  total  of  3,049  rooms). 
Their  average  occupancy  rate  is  approximately  61  percent. Hotels  in 
downtown  Detroit  are  oriented  primarily  to  the  convention  trade  stimulated 
by  Cobo  Hall  and  other  developing  facilities  and  commercial  trade  generated 
by  companies  with  offices  in  the  CBD.    In  Detroit's  CBD,  1,200  hotel 
rooms  have  been  closed  during  the  1970' s  (no  new  facilities  opened 
during  the  period  from  1969  to  1976).    However,  the  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel 
(Renaissance  Center),  containing  1,400  luxury  rooms,  opened  in  early 
1977.    It  is  one  of  the  largest  convention-oriented  hotels  in  the  country. 
The  Radisson-Cadil 1 ac  Hotel,  with  approximately  800  rooms,  was  reopened 
in  1978,  after  being  closed  in  1977  for  extensive  renovation. 


D.    NATURAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONDITIONS  AND  STANDARDS 
1 .    Air  Quality 

National  ambient  air  quality  standards  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  define  maximum  allowable  concentrations  for  six  pollutants 

Carbon  Monoxide  (CO); 

Hydrocarbons  (HC); 

Nitrogen  Oxides  (NO  ); 

Ozone  (photochemical  oxidants)  (0^); 

Total  Suspended  Particulates  (TSP);  and 

Sulfur  Dioxide  (SO2). 

These  standards  have  been  adopted  by  both  the  state  of  Michigan  and  the 
Wayne  County  Air  Pollution  Control  Division.    The  primary  standards  are 
designed  to  protect  public  health;  the  secondary  standards  were  developed 
to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare,  which  includes  damage  to 
buildings,  plants,  and  animals  and  impairment  of  visibility. 

Pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1977,  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan has  designated  portions  of  Wayne  County  as  nonattainment  areas  for 
suspended  particulates  and  carbon  monoxide;  the  entire  county  has  been 
designated  a  nonattainment  area  for  photochemical  oxidants.    The  study 
area  lies  within  the  designated  nonattainment  areas  for  all  three  pollu- 
tants.   The  areas  that  have  not  met  national  ambient  air  quality  standards 
by  July  1  ,  1979  must  develop  plans  and  programs,  which  may  include 
transportation  solutions,  to  reduce  air  pollutant  emissions  and  attain 
and  maintain  these  standards  by  December  31,  1982.    SEMCOG  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  regional  portion  of  the  State  Implementation  Plan 
(SIP)  which  addresses  the  means  that  will  be  employed  to  attain  the 
standards.    Severe  limitations  in  federal  funding  will  be  imposed  for 
nonattainment  areas  that  do  not  develop  acceptable  approaches  to  their 
air  quality  problems. 
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Existing  air  quality  in  the  study  area  can  best  be  described  through  an 
examination  of  actual  monitoring  data  for  the  area  and  comparison  of 
these  data  with  the  ambient  air  quality  standards.    In  1978,  there  were 
three  air  quality  monitoring  stations  (014,  80,  81)  in  or  near  the  study 
area  (Figure  III-4).    Data  from  these  stations  show  that  the  primary 
standards  for  carbon  monoxide  (8-hour),  ozone  (1-hour),  and  particulates 
(annual),  and  the  secondary  standard  for  particulates  (24-hour)  have  been 
exceeded  (Table  III-l).    Ftydrocarbon  levels  are  not  monitored  in  either 
the  study  area  or  in  Wayne  County. 

Transportation  emissions  are  the  major  source  of  air  pollutants.  In 
1977,  for  Wayne  County  as  a  whole,  transportation  emissions  accounted 
for  58  percent  of  the  carbon  monoxide  and  47  percent  of  the  hydrocarbon 
pol  1  utants.       The  automobile's  effect  on  the  study  area's  air  quality 
is  the  most  significant  of  all  sources  of  pollution. 


2.    No  i  se 

The  quality  of  the  environment  can  be  measured,  in  part,  by  the  level  of 
background  and/or  peak  noise.    The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA), 
through  the  Federal  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92-574),  has  been 
delegated  the  responsibility  to  coordinate  natural  noise  control  practices. 
EPA  has  developed  outdoor  noise  level  criteria  based  upon  land  use  which 
should  not  be  violated  if  the  public  health  and  welfare  are  to  be  adequately 
protected  (Table  1 1 1-2). 

Noise  levels  are  generally  measured  in  decibels  (dB),  with  the  "A" 
weighting  network  (dBA)  which  excludes  noise  that  is  not  very  annoying 
to  the  human  ear.    Noise  levels  may  be  reported  by  use  of  the  terms  which 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  L.^,  L  ._,  L_,^,  and  L■,f^.^^ 


"^'Southeastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority,  Preliminary  Final  En- 
vironmental Impact  Statement,  Public  Transportation  Alternatives  Analy- 
sis. 

:    Average  sound  level  over  a  given  time  period  (usually  24  hours); 
^     normally  used  for  comparative  purposes. 

Lj^:    Average  sound  level  over  a  given  time  (usually  24  hours);  noises 
in  the  nighttime  hours  are  given  a  10  dB  penalty. 

^max*  ^^^'■'^^"^  sound  level  over  a  given  time  period  (hourly  as  used  in 
thi  s  anl aysi  s) . 

L-iq:    Noise  levels  exceeded  10  percent  of  the  time  (hourly). 
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TABLE  III-l 


1978  AIR  QUALITY  DATA 


Pol  1  utant 


Maximum 

Primary      Secondary        1978  Readings 
Standard       Standard       and  (Station  Number^) 


Air  Qualit 
Standard 

Exceeded 


Particulate  Matter 
(micrograms/cu.  meter) 

annual  geometric  mean 

max.  24-hour  concentration^ 

Sulfur  Oxides 

(parts  per  mi  1 1 i on ) 

annual  arithmetic  mean 
max.  24-hour  concentration^) 
max.  3-hour  concentration^ 

Carbon  Monoxide 
(parts,  per  mil  lion) 

max.  8-hour  concentration'^ 

max.  1-hour  concentration^ 

Ozone 

Tparts  per  million) 

max.  1-hour  concentration^ 

Nitrogen  Dioxide 
(parts  per  mill  ion) 

annual  arithmetic  mean 


75 
260 


0.30 
0.14 


9 
35 


0.12 


60 
150 


0.5 


9 
35 


0.12 


0.05 


0.05 


94  (014) 
250  (014) 


0.017  (014) 
0.080  (014) 
0.124  (014) 


10.1  (080) 

15.0  (081) 

19.7  (080) 

22.0  (081) 


0.17  (014) 


0.036  (014) 


Primary 
Secondary 


None 
None 
None 


Primary 
None 


Primary 


None 


^The  locations  of  the  afr  qua] ity_monjtorihg  stations  are  shown  in  Figure  III-4. 
^Not  to  be  exceeded  more  than  once  a  year  per  site. 

-Not  to  be  exceeded,  on  an  average,  more  than  one  day  per  year,  based  upon  readings 
from  the  last  three  years. 


Source:    Environmental  Protection  Agency  Regulations  on  National  Primary  and  Secondary 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards. 
Wayne  County  Air  Pollution  Control  Division. 
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TABLE  II 1-2 


EPA  EQUIVALENT  SOUND  LEVELS  REQUIRED  TO 
PROTECT  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 


Outdoor 

Land  Use  Measure  Level  (dBA) 


a. 

Residential  with  outside  space  and 
farm  residences 

Ldn 

55 

h 

Rp^^idpntisl  with  nn  nijt<;idp  "^nflre 

^dn 

Co 

Commerci  al 

Leq(24)^ 

70 

d. 

Industrial'^ 

Leq(24) 

70 

e. 

Hospitals 

Ldn 

55 

f. 

Educational  facilities 

Ldn 

55 

g- 

Recreational  areas 

Leq(24) 

70 

h. 

Farmland  and  generally  unpopulated 
land 

Leq(24) 

70 

^Lgq  of  a  24-hour  period. 

'^An  eight-hour  Lgq  of  75  dBA  may  be  identified  in  these  situations  as  long 
as  exposure  over  the  remaining  sixteen  hours  per  day  is  low  enough  to  re- 
sult in  a  negligible  contribution  to  the  24-hour  average  (i.e.,  no  greater 
than  an  Leq  of  60  dBA). 


Source:    Environmental  Protection  Agency,  "Information  on  Levels  of  Environ- 
mental Noise  Requisite  to  Protect  the  Public  Health  and  Welfare 
with  an  Adequate  Margin  of  Safety,"  March,  1974. 
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In  1979,  a  noise  monitoring  program  was  conducted  in  the  study  area. 
The  monitoring  sites  shown  in  Figure  III-4  were  selected  as  locations 
which  would  be  affected  by  any  modifications  of  circulation  in  the 
study  area.    The  results  of  the  monitoring  at  the  25  locations  are 
presented  in  Table  III-3.    Both  the  L-jg  and  L^^^  values  shown  were  cal- 
culated on  an  hourly  basis  during  peak  traffic  conditions. 

The  L^Q  values  ranged  from  60  dBA  at  the  Ford  Auditorium  to  92  dBA  at 

site  21,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  construction  site  of  the  Woodward 
Transitway  and  Mall.    In  general,  the  values  were  around  68  dBA--a 
typical  noise  level  for  a  busy  CBD.    The  L^^^  values  are  higher  than 

the  L-jQ  readings,  indicating  brief  periods  of  high  noise  levels.  For 

the  most  part,  the  monitored  levels  fall  within  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  noise  level  criteria  for  commercial  areas  such  as  the 
study  area. 


3.    Water  Resources 

The  Detroit  Area  Water  Quality  Management  (208)  Study  conducted  by 
SEMCOG  has  shown  that  the  major  contributing  factors  to  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  study  area  are  storm  water  runoff,  overflows  of  combined 
sewers,  and  industrial  and  municipal  point  source  discharges  of  waste- 
water. 

The  Detroit  River's  condition  is  generally  good,  due  primarily  to  its 
large  flows  that  dilute  incoming  sources  of  water  pollutants.  Phosphorus 
and  fecal  coliforms  are  the  only  major  sources  of  pollution  in  the 
Detroit  River  that  either  do  not  or  will  not  meet  federal  water  quality 
standards.    The  major  sources  of  phosphorus  in  the  Detroit  River  are 
municipal  and  industrial  wastewater.    Phosphorus  levels  in  the  Detroit 
River  near  the  CBD  do  meet  water  quality  standards.    Fecal  col i form 
levels  in  the  Detroit  River  at  and  below  the  CBD  are  higher  than  the 
water  quality  standard  of  1,000  per  100  milliliters  (ml).  Present 
levels  of  fecal  col i form  range  from  1,600/100  ml  to  2,200/100  ml. 
Runoff  and  combined  sewer  overflows  are  the  major  sources  of  fecal 
col iform. 

The  City  of  Detroit  has  a  primary  sewage  treatment  capacity  of  1,200 
million  gallons  per  day  (mgd)  and  activated  sludge  secondary  treatment 
capacity  of  450  mgd.    An  additional  oxygeneration  secondary  treatment 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  600  mgd  is  being  constructed  and  is  planned  to 
begin  operating  in  1980.    The  system's  average  daily  flow  in  1975  was  890 
mgd. 

Detroit's  treatment  facilities  discharge  to  the  Detroit  River,  which  is 
rated  by  the  Michigan  Water  Resources  Commission  as  suitable  for  recrea- 
tion involving  partial  body  contact,  municipal  water  supply,  and  agricul- 
ture.   After  the  additional  600  mgd  secondary  facility  has  begun  to  op- 
erate, the  city  is  expected  to  meet  all  secondary  treatment  standards 
set  by  EPA,  except  the  phosphorus  standard  of  1  mg/1  of  discharge. 
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TABLE  1 1 1-3 
1979  NOISE  LEVEL  SURVEY,  DETROIT  CBD 


No.  Location  1979  Existing       1979  Existi 


1 . 

N. 

side 

of  Jefferson,  W.  of  Beaubien 

77 

86 

2. 

E. 

SI  de 

of  Randolph,  N.  of  Jefferson 

58 

87 

3. 

S . 

side 

of  Larned,  W.  of  Griswold 

69 

79 

4. 

w. 

side 

of  Civic  Center  Drive  at  Arena  Station 

68 

79 

5. 

N. 

side 

of  Larned,  W.  of  Cass 

68 

79 

c 

0. 

W. 

Side 

of  Cass,  N.  of  Fort 

88 

7. 

E. 

side 

of  Cass,  S.  of  Michigan 

69 

82 

8. 

E. 

side 

of  Times  Square,  N.  of  Grand  River 

59 

82 

9. 

S. 

side 

of  Park  Avenue,  W.  of  Woodward 

bl 

81 

10. 

W. 

side 

of  Broadway,  S.  of  Clifford 

56 

73 

1  1  . 

s. 

side 

of  Gratiot,  E.  of  Farmer 

0/ 

1  i 

1  ^. 

w. 

side 

of  Beaubien,  S.  of  Monroe 

55 

80 

E. 

side 

of  Beaubien,  N.  of  Fort 

0/ 

14. 

W. 

side 

of  Randolph,  at  Mariner's  Church 

79 

96 

15. 

At 

Ford 

Audi  tori  urn 

60 

67 

16. 

E. 

side 

of  Woodward,  N.  of  Larned 

79 

85 

17. 

E. 

side 

of  Cobo  Hall  area 

65 

76 

18. 

s. 

side 

of  Congress,  W.  of  Cass 

68 

80 

19. 

s. 

E.  corner  of  Times  Square  Park 

69 

83 

20. 

Washington  Boulevard  Mall  at  Grand  River 

69 

86 

21. 

N. 

side  of  Park  Avenue,  W.  of  Woodward 

82 

86 

22. 

S. 

side 

of  Grand  River,  E.  of  Woodward 

73 

83 

23. 

E. 

side  of  Farmer  at  Library 

68 

77 

24. 

W. 

side  of  Woodward,  S.  of  Adams 

69 

89 

25. 

S. 

side 

of  Witherell,  W.  of  Broadway 

74 

78 

Source:    Schimpeler-Corradino  Associates. 
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4 .  Energy 


In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Energy  and  Policy  Act  of  1977,  the  state 
of  Michigan  has  implemented  the  State  Energy  Conservation  Program  (SECP) 
to  reduce  the  state's  consumption  of  energy  by  1980.    The  transportation 
sector  presently  accounts  for  approximately  22  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  energy  consumed  in  southeast  Michigan  and  the  SECP  states  that 
almost  13  percent  of  the  total  reduction  should  come  from  this  sector. 
The  state  is  well  on  its  way  toward  meeting  this  goal.    Conservation  meas- 
ures proposed  for  transportation  include: 

Production  of  more  fuel -efficient  automobiles; 

More  efficient  use  of  automobiles  through  carpooling, 
vanpooling,  and  multipurpose  trips,  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  auto  vehicle  miles  traveled;  and 

Diversion  of  travel  from  automobiles  to  mass  transit, 
further  reducing  the  number  of  auto  vehicle  miles  traveled. 

Because  the  SECP  deals  only  with  a  near-term  target  (1980),  attainment 
of  the  proposed  energy  efficiency  level  is  more  dependent  upon  carpool- 
ing and  vanpooling  programs  than  capital-intensive  mass  transportation, 
which  would  take  longer  to  implement.    Only  1.8  percent  of  the  savings  in 
transportation  energy  projected  for  1980  is  to  come  from  diversion  of  auto 
travel  to  mass  transportation.    However,  in  the  years  following  the  target 
year  of  1980,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  greater  reliance  upon 
mass  transportation  to  provide  a  larger  portion  of  the  total  reduction  in 
energy. 


5.    Geology,  Soils,  Seismic  Risk 

The  bedrock  of  the  study  area  is  composed  of  sedimentary  rock  and  con- 
sists primarily  of  limestones  and  shales,  with  some  dolomite,  sandstone, 
and  minor  amounts  of  salts.    The  City  of  Detroit  and  its  surrounding 
area  are  located  on  deep  glacial  drift  material  overlying  bedrock.  The 
thickness  of  the  glacial  drift  varies  from  110  to  170  feet.    The  ground 
generally  slopes  toward  the  Detroit  River.    A  layer  of  stiff,  yellow  or 
brown,  sandy  clay  extends  from  ground  surface  to  a  depth  of  10  to  20 
feet.    This  layer  contains  occasional  pockets  of  sand  and  fill  which 
may  include  some  construction  refuse.    Underlying  the  top  layer  is  a  soft 
to  medium-stiff,  blue  or  gray,  sandy  or  silty  clay,  which  extends  to  a 
depth  of  100  feet  from  the  ground  surface  at  the  southern  end.  Underlying 
this  clay  is  a  layer  of  hardpan  which  overlies  bedrock.    The  existing  soil 
conditions  of  the  area  will  require  no  special  foundation  design  measures 
for  construction  of  the  guideway  piers. 


iSSoutheastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority,  Draft  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement,  Public  Transportation  Alternatives  Analysis. 
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On  the  Uniform  Building  Code  Seismic  Risk  map  of  the  United  States,  the 
state  of  Michigan  is  in  Zone  1,  which  indicates  that  the  area  has  a 
history  of  seismic  activity  and  a  probability  of  minor  risk  of  damage. 
No  special  earthquake  mitigation  measures  or  design  considerations  are 
usually  implemented  in  constructing  facilities  in  this  region. 


6.  Ecosystems 

In  Detroit,  as  in  most  large  cities,  the  natural  biotic  community  has 
long  since  disappeared.    Only  flora  and  fauna  that  can  adapt  to  an  urban 
environment  find  the  center  city  a  favorable  habitat. 

Flora  in  the  study  area  is  generally  concentrated  in  one  of  several 
"green  areas"  on  streets  such  as  Woodward  and  Jefferson  Avenues,  Randolph 
Street,  Madison  Street,  Cadillac  Square,  and  Washington  Boulevard,  which 
contain  planting  islands  with  various  species  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
Among  the  city's  miniparks  with  grassy  areas,  trees,  and  shrubs  are 
Harmonie  Park,  Telephone/Pioneer  Park,  Capitol  Park,  Grand  Circus  Park, 
and  Kennedy  Square.    The  fauna  in  downtown  Detroit  includes  the  domesti- 
cated pigeon,  English  sparrow,  and  a  few  species  of  songbird,  as  well 
as  the  gray  squirrel,  the  house  mouse,  and  the  Norway  rat.    These  species 
proliferate  rapidly  and  may  become  health  hazards. 


7.    Visual  Characteristics 

One  of  the  most  important  visual  characteristics  of  the  study  area  is 
the  unique  street  pattern  that  results  in  two  main  focal  points:  Grand 
Circus  Park  and  Kennedy  Square.    Both  of  these  spaces,  as  well  as  the 
street  patterns  that  create  them,  were  included  in  the  original  plan  for 
Detroit  (circa  1807).    The  street  system  creates  a  series  of  uniquely 
shaped  urban  spaces  and  provides  excellent  sites  for  individual  structures. 

Because  of  its  unique  street  patterns  and  the  type  of  construction  that 
has  occurred  over  the  past  decades,  downtown  Detroit  contains  numerous 
well-defined  urban  street  spaces.    Such  areas  are  characterized  by  the 
harmonious  proportions  of  the  public  right-of-way  and  the  adjoining  struc- 
tures.   The  Capitol  Park  block  is  an  example  of  a  well-defined  and  well- 
proportioned  urban  street  space. 

The  downtown  also  contains  several  unique  landmarks  that  are  important 
elements  of  its  character  and  setting.    Obvious  examples  are  Grand 
Circus  Park  and  the  Detroit  River.    Other  important  landmarks  and  their 
locations  include: 

Capitol  Park  (Griswold  Street  and  State  Street); 

Kennedy  Square  (Griswold  Street  and  Michigan  Avenue); 

Wayne  County  Building  (on  Randolph  Street  between  Fort 
and  Congress  Streets); 
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Renaissance  Center  (Jefferson  Avenue  between  Randolph 
and  Beaubien  Streets); 

Washington  Boulevard  (Washington  Boulevard  between  Michi 
gan  Avenue  and  Grand  Circus  Park);  and 

Woodward  Avenue  (plaza  area)  (Woodward  Avenue  between 
Michigan  Avenue  and  Grand  Circus  Park). 


8.    Historic  Places  and  Parklands 

a.    Historic  Sites  and  Structures 

The  Detroit  CBD  is  rich  in  historic  buildings  and  sites.    The  Detroit 
Historic  Designation  Advisory  Board  maintains  an  up-to-date  file  of  all 
properties  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  and  the 
Michigan  State  Register  of  Historic  Sites.    At  present,  nine  sites  on 
the  National  Register  and  sixteen  sites  on  the  State  Register  are  located 
in  the  study  area.    The  City  of  Detroit  also  develops  and  maintains 
information  on  a  variety  of  landmarks  that  may  be  considered  eligible 
for  designation  to  these  two  registers.    Recently,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  designated  an  additional  ten  properties  as  eligible  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Register. 


b.    Parkl and 

Several  parks  and  landscaped  malls  are  being  developed  in  the  Detroit 
CBD,  especially  in  the  core  area  from  Grand  Circus  Park  on  the  northern 
edge  at  Woodward  Avenue  and  Adams  Street  south  to  the  Civic  Center 
Plaza.    Existing  parks  include  Grand  Circus  Park,  Telephone/Pioneer  Park, 
Capitol  Park,  J.F.  Kennedy  Square,  and  Harmonie  Park.    Woodward  Avenue 
is  being  developed  as  a  transit  mall  and  Washington  Boulevard  is  becoming 
a  mall.    In  addition,  there  is  street  landscaping  on  Cadillac  Square, 
Park  Place,  Monroe  Street  in  Greektown,  and  Jefferson  Avenue.    The  Kern 
Block  (between  Monroe  Street  and  Woodward  Avenue)  is  a  temporary  park 
located  in  an  urban  renewal  parcel  that  is  programmed  for  commercial  use 
as  part  of  a  downtown  shopping  center.    In  general,  the  City  of  Detroit 
is  deficient  in  park  space.    A  survey  of  65  large  cities  indicates  the 
average  recreational  acreage  per  1,000  people  is  seven  acres.  Detroit 
has  an  average  of  3.8  acres  per  1,000  people. 


^'JBureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  NatTonal  Urban  Recreation  Study  Detroit 
Ann  Arbor,  1977. 
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IV.    ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


The  implementation  of  circulation  improvements  in  any  form  would  have 
environmental  consequences  within  the  study  area.    This  chapter  presents 
both  the  positive  and  negative  impacts  that  would  occur  with  introduction 
of  either  the  DPM  alternative  or  the  circulator  bus  alternatives  as  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  II.    Direct  and  indirect  impacts  are  described  and 
a  summary  of  unavoidable  adverse  impacts  is  provided. 


A.    IMPACTS  ON  TRANSPORTATION 

This  section  presents  the  impacts  of  the  DPM  and  the  circulator  bus  al- 
ternatives on  transportation  within  the  southeastern  Michigan  region  and 
the  Detroit  CBD.    Consideration  is  given  to  consistency  with  adopted 
plans  and  impacts  on  regional  transportation,  CBD  circulation,  auto  and 
bus  movements,  and  CBD  parking. 


1 .    Conformance  with  Transportation  Plans 
a.  DPM 

The  DPM  is  fully  consistent  with  adopted  transportation  plans  for  southeastern 
Michigan  and  the  Detroit  CBD.    As  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  planning  for  an 
automated  people  mover  system  in  the  CBD  has  been  underv/ay  since  1968.  The 
DPM  is  an  integral  part  of  the  1990  Transportation  Plan  for  the  southeastern 
Michigan  region.    The  DPM  has  been  a  component  of  each  regional  transportation 
alternative  studied  since  December,  1975. 

b.    Circulator  Bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  do  not  conform  to  adopted  transportation  plans. 
The  plans  call  for  an  automated,  fi xed-guideway  system,  not  a  bus  circulation 
system,  for  the  Detroit  CBD. 

2.    Impacts  on  Regional  Transportation 
a.  DPM 

The  DPM  is  not  expected  to  have  a  great,  direct  impact  on  regional  transpor- 
tation patterns  in  the  southeastern  Michigan  region.    The  DPM  would  not  in 
itself  significantly  affect  the  modal  share  of  transit  trips  to  the  CBD. 
The  DPM  would,  however,  be  an  important  component  of  any  future  regional 
transportation  system.    The  DPM  would  have  a  collection/distribution  function 
within  the  Detroit  CBD  for  the  overall  regional  system  (bus  or  light  rail). 
Integration  of  the  DPM  with  the  remainder  of  the  regional  system  has  been 
fully  considered.    If  a  light  rail  system  were  developed,  a  direct  connection 
between  the  DPM  and  the  light  rail  station  at  Grand  Circus  Park  and  the  Re- 
naissance Center  would  be  constructed.    If  a  regional  bus  alternative  were 
adopted,  routes  along  major  arterials  may  tie  into  DPM  stations  for  circula- 
tion within  the  CBD. 
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A  0PM  located  in  the  CBD  may  have  indirect  impacts  on  regional  transporta- 
tion.   The  DPM  would  result  in  additional  development  in  the  CBD,  which 
would  increase  the  CBD's  share  of  regional  trips.    As  the  CBD  again  be- 
comes an  attractive  regional  center,  trips  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
to  alternative  destinations  would  be  made  to  downtown  Detroit.    The  novelty 
of  the  DPM  may  also  draw  additional  trips  from  the  region  to  downtown 
Detroit,  particularly  in  the  first  year  of  the  system's  operation. 


b.    Circul ator  Bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  are  not  expected  to  have  significant  direct 
or  indirect  impacts  on  transportation  within  the  region.    A  circulator  bus 
alternative  would  serve  as  the  portion  of  a  new  regional  transportation 
system  providing  circulation  in  the  Detroit  CBD,  but  would  not  fulfill  that 
role  as  effectively  as  the  DPM. 


3.    Impacts  on  CBD  Circulation 
a.  DPM 

The  impacts  of  the  DPM  on  CBD  circulation  were  estimated  using  computer 
modeling  techniques.    The  results  for  1990  are  shown  in  Table  IV-1.  As 
shown  in  the  table,  8.32  percent  of  all  person  trips  to  a  final  destination 
within  the  CBD  would  be  made  on  the  DPM  during  the  a.m.  peak  hour.  Of 
4,344  total  DPM  trips  during  that  period,  2,718  would  be  transfers  from 
other  transit  modes,  704  would  be  made  by  persons  who  drove  autos  to  the 
CBD  and  then  took  the  DPM  to  their  final  destination,  and  the  remaining 
922  trips  would  be  made  by  CBD  residents  traveling  to  work. 

In  the  noon  peak  hour  in  1990,  an  estimated  54,846  person  trips  would  be 
made  in  the  CBD.    Of  those  trips,  11,503  (21%)  would  be  made  on  the  DPM. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  DPM  trips  would  be  made  by  CBD  workers  going 
to  lunch,  shopping,  or  on  personal  business.    In  comparing  the  DPM  with 
the  circulator  bus  alternative  (Table  IV-2),  it  is  evident  that  the  DPM 
would  induce  more  activity  during  the  noon  hour  than  would  the  circulator 
bus.    Almost  55,000  trips  would  be  made  with  the  DPM  scenario,  as  compared 
to  approximately  49,000  with  an  extensive  circulator  bus  system.  Al- 
though the  DPM  would  result  in  12  percent  more  total  trips  than  even  the  ex- 
tensive circulator  bus,  it  would  result  in  10  percent  fewer  person  trips  by 
auto  within  the  CBD  in  the  noon  hour. 

The  placement  of  support  columns  in  sidewalks  would  be  done  in  such  a  way 
that  pedestrian  circulation  is  not  impaired.    In  most  cases,  the  DPM  align- 
ment would  not  conflict  with  corridors  that  have  a  great  deal  of  pedestrian 
traffic.    In  areas  where  pedestrian  flows  are  heavy  (i.e.,  around  stations), 
adequate  sidewalk  space  would  be  provided. 

In  summary,  the  simulation  model  has  shown  the  DPM  to  be  an  effective 
mode  of  circulation  within  the  CBD.    The  DPM  is  expected  to  draw  rider- 
ship  from  persons  who  drive  and  ride  transit  to  the  periphery  of  the  down- 
town, as  well  as  from  CBD  residents.    The  DPM  is  expected  to  increase  mo- 
bility in  the  area,  particularly  for  CBD  workers  during  noon  time,  result- 
ing in  increased  numbers  of  trips. 
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TABLE  IV-1 


MODE  SPLIT  AND  BASIC  RIDERSHIP 
DPM  ALTERNATIVE 


A.M.  Peak  Hour 


Mode 

Transit 

Users 

Auto 

Users 

Residents 

Total 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

I 

Walk 

15,134 

78.49 

25,963 

93.75 

3,620 

69.28 

44,717 

85. 

66 

DPM 

2,718 

14.10 

704 

2.54 

922 

17.65 

4,344 

8. 

32 

Bus 

1 ,429 

7.41 

1,028 

3.71 

683 

13.07 

3,140 

6. 

02 

Auto 

Total 

19,281 

100.00 

27,695 

100«00 

5,225 

100.00 

52,201 

100. 

00 

Noon  Peak  Hour 


CBD  Workers 


Non-CBD  Workers 


Total 


# 


T 


T 


T 


29,949 
9,281 
1  ,049 
4,569 


66.78 
20.69 
2.34 
10.19 


4,901 
2,222 
772 
2,913 


40.92 
22.22 
7.72 
29.14 


34,040 
11  ,503 
1,821 
7,482 


44,848       100.00       9,998       100.00  54,346 


62.20 
20.90 
3.30 
13.60 
100.00 


TABLE  IV-2 

MODE  SPLIT  AND  BASIC  RIDERSHIP 
CIRCULATOR  BUS  ALTERNATIVE  (EXTENSIVE  SYSTEM) 

A.M.  Peak  Hour 


Transit 

Users 

Auto 

Users 

Residents 

Total 

Mode 

# 

% 

# 

% 

# 

% 

#  % 

Walk 

17,071 

88.54 

26,427 

95.42 

4,057 

77.65 

47,555  91.10 

Circ. 

505 

2.62 

205 

0.74 

360 

6.89 

1,070  2.05 

Bus 

1 ,705 

8.84 

1  ,063 

3.84 

808 

15.46 

3,576  6.85 

Auto 

Total 

19,281 

100.00 

27,695 

100.00 

5,225 

100.00 

52,201  100.00 

Noon  Peak  Hour 

CBD  Workers 

Non-CBD 

Workers 

Total 

Mode 

# 

01 

la 

# 

01 
10 

# 

% 

Walk 

30,713 

79.43 

5,156 

49.89 

35,869 

73.20 

Circ. 

2,204 

5.07 

532 

5.15 

2,736 

4.48 

Bus 

1  ,056 

2.73 

981 

9.49 

2,037 

4.16 

Auto 

4,693 

12.14 

3,666 

35.47 

8,439 

17.06 

Total 

38,666 

100.00 

10,335 

100.00 

49,001 

100.00 

Source:    GM  Transportation  Systems  Center,  Working  Paper  on  Bus  Alternative,  1979. 
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b.    Circulator  Bus 


The  results  of  CBD  circulation  modeling  for  the  one-way  extensive  circulator 
bus  alternative  are  shown  in  Table  IV-2.    The  results  assume  a  high-level 
circulator  bus  system  with  120-second  headways  and  an  alignment  similar 
to  that  of  the  DPM.    The  results  show  that,  in  the  a.m.  peak  hour,  only 
1  ,070  person  trips  (2%  of  total  trips)  would  be  made  to  final  destinations 
by  circulator  bus,  as  compared  to  4,344  (8%  of  total)  on  the  DPM.  Only 
205  of  those  trips  would  be  made  by  auto  users,  as  compared  to  704  for 
the  DPM.    During  the  noon  hour,  49,001  total  person  trips  would  be  made, 
2,736  (4.5%)  on  the  circulator  bus.    A  two-way  circulator  would  only  in- 
crease circulator  bus  patronage  by  approximately  24  percent.    It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  existing  circulator  bus  would  carry  approximately  200 
passengers  in  the  morning  peak  hour  and  500  during  the  noon  hour.  The 
circulator  bus  resulted  in  fewer  total  trips,  but  more  auto  trips,  than 
the  DPM. 


4.    Impacts  on  Auto  Traffic 
a.  DPM 

The  DPM  would  not  interfere  with  auto  circulation  in  the  downtown.  The 
guideway  would  either  be  placed  off-street  or  in  lanes  used  for  curb  park- 
ing.   There  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  traffic  lanes  on  any 
street . 

The  DPM  is  expected  to  result  in  a  slight  reduction  in  downtown  traffic 
during  peak  periods  and  the  noon  hour.    With  the  DPM,  motorists  would 
have  the  option  of  parking  at  major  facilities  near  the  freeway  (e.g., 
the  Joe  Louis  Arena  garage)  and  then  taking  the  DPM  to  their  final  destin- 
ation.   If  some  trips  were  intercepted  at  the  periphery  of  the  CBD,  traf- 
fic in  the  CBD  core  would  be  reduced  during  morning  and  afternoon  peak 
hours.    The  DPM  would  also  slightly  reduce  auto  traffic  in  the  CBD  during 
the  noon  hour  by  providing  improved  transit  service  for  short  trips  to 
shopping  areas  or  restaurants.    The  cumulative  impacts  on  traffic  in  the 
CBD  would  be  approximately  an  eight  percent  reduction  in  traffic  levels 
expected  without  the  DPM.    The  estimated  annual  vehicle  miles  of  travel 
in  the  CBD  with  the  DPM  are  84.92  million. 


b.    Ci  rcul ator  Bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  have  only  a  minimal  impact  on  auto 
circulation.    The  expected  annual  vehicle  miles  of  auto  travel  in  the  CBD 
with  the  circulator  bus  range  from  85.53  million  to  91.87  million,  depending 
on  the  type  of  bus  service  offered.    This  is  an  increase  of  zero  to  seven 
percent  of  the  mileage  anticipated  without  the  circulator  bus. 

A  new  circulator  bus  system  operating  at  headways  comparable  to  the  DPM 
would  result  in  increased  congestion  at  some  locations  along  the  route 
because  of  the  relatively  large  number  of  buses  operating  in  a  single 
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lane.  However,  the  number  of  buses  would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
an  exclusive  traffic  lane  for  circulator  bus  operation  in  the  downtown. 


5.    Impacts  on  Bus  Service 
a.  DPM 

The  DPM  would  have  minimal  impacts  on  existing  and  proposed  bus  service 
in  the  CBD.    Some  routes  would  be  modified  to  serve  as  feeders  to  the  DPM 
system.    In  general,  routes  entering  the  CBD  would  pass  by  DPM  stations 
for  ease  of  transfer.    The  largest  numbers  of  bus/DPM  transfers  are  expected 
at  the  Grand  Circus  Park,  Beaubien/Fort ,  Cass/Fort,  Times  Square,  and  Michi- 
gan DPM  stations.    The  existing  circulator  bus  system  in  the  downtown  would 
be  replaced  by  the  DPM.    For  the  DPM  alternative,  2.37  million  bus  miles  a 
year  would  be  traveled  in  the  CBD,  including  local  and  express  bus  service. 

The  complete  downtown  transportation  system  is  now  being  examined.  One 
goal  of  the  study  is  to  improve  the  interface  among  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation:   bus,  DPM,  rail,  auto,  and  walking.    The  study  includes  consid- 
eration of  the  application  of  additional  transportation  system  management 
elements  in  the  CBD.    A  detailed  feeder  bus  study  is  planned  as  part  of  the 
preliminary  engineering  program  for  the  proposed  light  rail  system. 


b.    Ci rcul ator  Bus 

These  alternatives  are  not  expected  to  involve  modification  of  any  routes 
other  than  the  existing  circulator  bus  system.    Experience  indicates  that 
modifying  bus  routes  and  forcing  patrons  to  transfer  from  local  or  express 
buses  to  a  circulator  bus  would  have  an  overall  adverse  impact  on  system 
ridership.    The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  include  a  total  of  between 
2.40  and  3.10  million  bus  miles  a  year  in  the  CBD. 


6.    Impacts  on  CBD  Parking 
a.  DPM 

The  DPM  would  have  an  overall  positive  impact  on  parking  in  the  CBD.    It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  49,750  parking  spaces  in  the  CBD  by  1990,  in 
comparison  to  approximately  52,400  in  1978.    This  supply  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  meet  total  demand;  however,  the  supply  is  not  ideally  distrib- 
uted and  shortages  are  expected  to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Renaissance 
Center  and  within  the  retail  core  surrounding  the  Woodward  Avenue  Mall  and 
the  Cadillac  Center  shopping  development.    The  DPM  would  reduce  the  need  for 
downtown  parking  and  would  allow  better  utilization  of  the  existing  supply. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  DPM  in  operation  would  create  a  demand  for  45,300 
parking  spaces  in  the  CBD.    This  total  demand  would  allow  a  reduction 
of  4,420  spaces  in  the  anticipated  1990  supply. 
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The  DPM  would  serve  a  distribution  function  between  parking  facilities 
outside  the  CBD  core  and  workers'  final  destinations.    Parking  facili- 
ties, such  as  the  garage  for  the  Joe  Louis  Arena,  could  be  used  by  per- 
sons working  or  shopping  at  the  Renaissance  Center  or  Cadillac  Center; 
the  DPM  would  provide  comfortable  and  convenient  service  linking  parking 
with  major  activity  centers. 

The  DPM  system  itself  would  reduce  the  CBD  parking  supply;  approximately 
600  off-street  parking  spaces  (1%  of  total  supply)  and  up  to  150  on-street 
spaces  (8%  of  total  supply)  would  be  displaced.    The  location  and  number 
of  off-street  displacements  is  shown  in  Figure  IV-1.    Over  half  of  the 
total  loss  in  off-street  parking  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  maintenance 
facility.    Other  significant  displacements  would  occur  near  Michigan  and 
Cass,  Griswold  and  Larned,  Broadway  and  John  R.,  and  Beaubien  and  Monroe. 
All  off-street  parking  spaces  that  would  be  eliminated  are  in  surface 
lots;  no  spaces  in  parking  garages  would  be  taken.    The  reduction  in  sur- 
face parking  that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  DPM  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  City  of  Detroit's  CBD  parking  policy.     The  policy  calls  for 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  surface  area  used  for  parking  and  consolida- 
tion of  parking  into  structures.    Planned  CBD  parking  structures  would 
add  more  than  10,000  spaces  by  1985,  providing  an  impetus  for  a  reduction 
in  surface  parking  through  redevelopment  of  underutilized  CBD  land.  The 
DPM  would  add  to  the  economic  pressure  for  developing  such  properties. 

Placement  of  the  guideway  would  also  result  in  a  loss  of  up  to  150  on- 
street  parking  spaces.    At  many  locations  along  the  route,  the  guideway 
would  be  placed  in  what  is  now  a  curb  lane.    A  new  curb  would  be  con- 
structed in  cases  where  curb  parking  was  eliminated.    The  loss  of  curb 
spaces  is  not  a  significant  impact.    The  spaces  to  be  lost  constitute 
approximately  eight  percent  of  the  curb  spaces  in  the  CBD.    Like  the 
off-street  spaces,  the  lost  curb  spaces  would  be  more  than  replaced  by 
parking  garages  to  be  built  in  the  CBD  over  the  next  five  years. 


b.    Ci  rcul  ator  Bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  also  have  a  positive  impact  on 
parking.    With  these  alternatives,  demand  for  parking  in  the  CBD  would 
range  from  45,300  to  47,970  spaces  (compared  with  an  expected  1990  supply 
of  49,750  spaces  and  a  1978  total  of  52,400),  depending  on  the  range  of 
the  circulator  bus  system.    The  circulator  bus  could  also  be  used  to  link 
parking  garages  with  major  CBD  activity  centers.    However,  the  travel  of 
buses  in  mixed  traffic  makes  this  option  less  desirable  than  the  DPM.  Bus 
travel  speeds  are  slow,  and  experience  with  the  existing  system  has  shown 
that  the  circulator  bus  is  not  a  particularly  attractive  mode  of  travel  for 
CBD  workers.    It  is  anticipated  that  not  even  an  improved  circulator  bus 
system  would  encourage  large  numbers  of  workers  and  shoppers  to  park  at 
peripheral  locations  and  take  the  bus  to  their  final  destinations.  The 
circulator  bus  alternatives  would  improve  only  minimally  the  current  pattern 
of  localized  shortages  of  parking  spaces  in  the  CBD. 
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The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  not  result  in  the  loss  of  any  on- 
street  or  off-street  parking  spaces.    They  would  also  not  further  the  policy 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  land  in  the  CBD  used  for  surface  parking. 


7 ,    Impacts  on  Pedestrians 
a.  DPM 

The  DPM  would  have  a  positive  impact  on  pedestrian  traffic  in  the  CBD.  The 
DPM  would  reduce  the  total  number  of  pedestrian  trips  downtown  by  substitut- 
ing DPM  trips  for  walk  trips  and  would  provide  added  amenities  for  pedestrians. 
The  DPM  would  concentrate  pedestrians  in  the  vicinity  of  stations,  but  this 
could  be  accomplished  without  adversely  affecting  pedestrian  or  automobile 
traffic. 

Table  IV-1  (presented  earlier)  shows  the  total  number  of  walk  trips  expected 
to  occur  in  the  CBD  if  the  DPM  is  implemented.    In  the  noon  peak  hour,  34,040 
walk  trips  are  expected;  this  is  slightly  less  than  the  number  expected  with 
the  extensive  circulator  bus  system.    In  total,  there  would  be  fewer  pedestrians 
in  the  CBD  during  the  noon  hour  with  the  DPM  than  with  the  extensive  circula- 
tor bus  system. 

As  indicated  in  the  station  area  diagrams  in  Chapter  II  (alignment  sheets 
16  through  27),  the  DPM  would  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  pedestrian 
space  in  the  form  of  sidewalk  area  in  what  was  previously  a  parking  lane  and 
in  pedestrian  amenities  around  the  station  entrances.    The  DPM  would  also  make 
use  of  skyway  connections  at  key  stations  to  ensure  easy  access  to  the  sta- 
tions and  to  reduce  the  number  of  points  at  which  pedestrians  and  vehicle 
could  conflict.    Skyway  connections  to  the  arena  station  would  be  provided 
(from  the  Arena,  parking  garage,  and  from  across  the  Lodge  Freeway),  the 
Renaissance  Center  station  (from  the  Renaissance  Center  and  from  across  Jef- 
ferson Avenue),  and  the  Millender  Center  station  (from  Millender  Center, 
across  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  maybe  across  Randolph  to  the  City-County  Build- 
ing).   In  addition,  the  Cadillac  Center  station  will  be  designed  as  an  in- 
tegral component  of  the  Cadillac  Center  development.    Other  stations  are 
located  near  the  major  developments  they  are  to  serve. 

Pedestrian  traffic  to  the  DPM  stations  is  not  expected  to  cause  great  changes 
in  the  level  of  service  at  intersections  for  automobiles.    Intersections  in 
the  vicinities  of  all  stations  are  equipped  with  signals  that  have  "walk" 
phases,  allowing  pedestrians  adequate  time  to  make  desired  movements,  while 
preserving  sufficient  green  time  for  auto  maneuvers. 


b.    Ci rcul ator  Bus 

The  impacts  of  the  circulator  bus  alternatives  on  pedestrians  would  range 
from  no  change  in  the  present  situation  to  slight  improvement  of  it.  Dur- 
ing the  noon  hour  in  the  CBD,  approximately  37,000  pedestrian  trips  would 
be  made  if  the  existing  circulator  system  were  continued  and  35,869  with 
the  extensive  one-way  circulator  system  (see  Table  IV-2).    The  two-way 
system  would  reduce  pedestrian  trips  to  approximately  35,538.    The  exten- 
sive circulator  bus  system  would  provide  an  alternative  to  walk  trips. 
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but  would  not  do  so  as  effectively  as  the  DPM.    The  existing  circulator 
bus  system  would  provide  no  additional  pedestrian  amenities.    The  only 
such  amenities  associated  with  the  extensive  system  are  the  bus  shelters 
at  thirteen  locations  around  the  downtown.    The  Circulator  Bus  alternatives 
would  also  make  use  of  planned  improvements  in  the  skyway  system.  No 
great  increase  is  expected  in  pedestrian/vehicle  conflicts  in  the  vicinity 
of  circulator  bus  stops. 


B.    ECONOMIC  IMPACTS 

This  section  presents  the  impacts  of  the  DPM  and  circulator  bus  alterna- 
tives on  the  economy  of  the  region  and  the  CBD.    Consideration  is  given 
to  potential  for  redevelopment,  opportunities  for  joint  development  and/or 
value  capture,  impacts  on  population  and  employment,  and  the  ability  to 
finance  each  of  the  alternatives. 


1 .    Regional  Economy 
a.  DPM 

Construction  of  the  DPM  would  have  a  greater  effect  on  downtown  economic 
growth  than  on  regional  growth.    Most  residential,  retail,  and  office  con- 
struction that  would  occur  in  the  downtown  as  a  result  of  the  DPM  would 
be  diverted  from  other  areas  of  growth  in  the  region.    However,  the  DPM 
would  create  a  demand  for  up  to  600  additional  hotel  rooms  in  the  region.^ 
Concentration  of  a  greater  portion  of  development  within  the  downtown  area 
has  significant  advantages  because  of  the  central  location  of  the  CBD. 

The  DPM  would  provide  the  community  with  new  revenue  because  it  would 
be  constructed  primarily  with  federal  funds.    The  DPM's  capital  cost 
for  construction  materials  and  local  labor  and  engineering  would  be 
provided  by  money  from  federal  and  state  sources.    Income  and  employment 
generated  by  construction  of  the  DPM  would  create  a  cycle  of  additional 
employment  and  business  activity. 


b.    Circulator  Bus 

All  circulator  bus  options  would  have  fewer  impacts  on  development  within 
the  region.    Shifts  of  development  from  other  parts  of  southeastern  Michi- 
gan would  be  fewer.    In  addition,  the  federal  funds  for  construction  of  the 
DPM  would  probably  be  lost  to  the  region  if  the  DPM  were  not  implemented. 


2.    CBD  Economy 

The  economic  impacts  of  the  two  alternatives  would  be  focused  on  the  De- 
troit CBD.    Impacts  in  the  areas  of  redevelopment,  joint  devel opment/ value 
capture  opportunities,  population,  and  employment  are  expected. 


^^Robert  J.  Harmon  &  Associates,  Real  Estate  Profile  -  Hotel  Development 
in  Downtown  Detroit,  February,  1979. 
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a.    Potential  for  Redevelopment 

The  city  of  Detroit  is  committed  to  major  redevelopment  of  its  downtown .22 
Key  areas  where  new  construction  is  underway  or  proposed  are  as  follows 
(see  Figure  IV-2): 

Phases  II  and  III  of  the  Renaissance  Center  (proposed  in- 
corporation of  580,000  square  feet  of  office  space  and 
45,000  square  feet  of  retail  space); 

Riverfront  improvements,  including  the  completed  Joe  Louis 
Arena,  an  Arena  parking  garage  which  will  house  3,500  cars, 
the  Riverfront  Housing  Project  containing  2,500  housing 
units,  and  a  new  commuter  rail  terminal  near  the  Arena 
garage; 

The  Washington  Boulevard  redevelopment  area,  which  includes 
a  recently  completed  pedestrian  mall,  a  proposed  380-unit 
housing  development,  space  for  a  future  1  ,600-unit  housing 
development,  a  rehabilitation  plan  to  convert  older  office 
buildings  to  apartments,  and  renovation  of  the  Grand  Circus 
Park  and  surrounding  buildings; 

The  Cadillac  Center  shopping  mall,  which  will  connect  with 
a  mall  and  busway  along  Woodward  Avenue  and  include  a  new 
shopping  area  of  600,000  square  feet  with  a  3,000-car  park- 
ing garage;  and 

Other  smaller  developments  and  improvements  proposed  near 
Greektown  and  within  the  Financial  District. 


i .  DPM 


The  DPM  would  connect  these  major  redevelopment  areas  with  its  low-headway, 
loop  service.    The  Renaissance  Center  area  would  be  served  by  the  Renaissance 
and  Mil  lender  Center  stations.    The  Riverfront  would  be  served  by  the  Joe 
Louis  Arena  and  Cobo  Hall  stations.    The  Times  Square  station  would  serve 
Washington  Mall.    A  station  at  Grand  Circus  Park  would  serve  both  the  park 
and  Woodward  Mall  area.    Cadillac  Center  would  have  a  station  integrated 
with  the  shopping  development  and  with  easy  access  to  the  shopping  area. 
Greektown  would  have  a  station  at  its  western  edge.    The  Financial  District 
would  have  a  station  near  Larned  and  Griswold. 

The  DPM  is  a  crucial  element  in  the  redevelopment  of  downtown  Detroit. 
The  station  locations  are  designed  to  provide  reliable,  fast  access  be- 
tween major  activity  centers  where  new  development  is  planned.  Implemen- 
tation of  the  DPM  is  a  major  factor  in  establishing  the  viability  of  these 
redevelopment  projects.    One  drawback  of  the  DPM  is  its  lack  of  flexibility. 


2^Wallace,  McHarg,  Roberts,  and  Todd;  and  Hammer,  Siler,  George  Associates, 
Downtown  Detroit  Development,  1979,  March,  1979. 
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If  the  system  were  constructed,  it  would  be  expensive  and  time-consuming 
to  adapt  it  to  serve  new  development. 

The  DPM  would  have  a  positive  impact  on  office  space  within  the  CBD. 
Projections  indicate  that  the  DPM  system  could  decrease  or  stabilize 
the  rate  at  which  the  CBD  has  been  losing  its  share  of  the  office  market 
to  other  parts  of  the  region.    Between  1983  and  1990,  with  the  operation 
of  the  DPM  system,  demand  for  additional  downtown  office  space  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  about  450,000  gross  square  feet  per  year.    This  is 
an  increase  of  5  to  5.5  percent  over  projected  demand  without  the  DPM. 
Over  the  life  of  the  DPM  system,  the  cumulative  net  gain  in  total  office 
space  should  be  at  least  four  to  five  times  greater  than  the  amount  antici- 
pated without  the  DPM. 

The  DPM's  impact  on  the  downtown  is  expected  to  result  in  a  demand  for 
approximately  600  additional  hotel  rooms  by  1990.    This  would  require 
the  construction  of  one  or  two  additional  hotels  and  would  increase  the 
total  number  of  hotel  rooms  in  the  CBD  by  twenty  percent.    The  DPM  would 
also  make  renovation  of  the  Tuller  Hotel  at  Grand  Circus  Park  more  attrac- 
tive.   The  hotel  would  be  served  by  the  Times  Square  station. 

The  DPM  would  also  boost  residential  development  in  the  CBD.    Seven  major 
market-rate  residential  projects  in  various  stages  of  commitment  and  design 
are  now  planned  for  downtown  Detroit.    These  projects  include  approximately 
5,400  units  of  new  market-rate  housing  planned  for  construction  iDy  1990, 
with  a  net  absorption  rate  of  450  units  per  year.    It  is  estimated  that  im- 
plementation of  the  DPM  system  would  increase  the  annual  CBD  residential 
unit  absorption  rate  between  1985  and  1990  to  a  figure  between  550  and  600 
units.    This  increase  represents  1,250  to  1,500  more  housing  units  by  1990 
than  the  number  that  could  be  achieved  with  the  circulator  bus  alternatives. 

The  DPM  would  have  a  positive  impact  on  retail  sales.    Increased  retail 
sales  caused  by  implementation  of  the  DPM  would  result  from  the  combined 
effect  of  a  larger  client  base  (e.g.,  more  downtown  employees  because  of 
induced  office  development  and  increasing  per  capita  or  annual  expenditures). 
Improved  access  to  retail  services  for  individuals  working,  living,  or 
visiting  in  the  downtown  would  result  from  operation  of  the  DPM  and  could 
significantly  modify  patterns  of  retail  expenditure. 

Projections  of  retail  sales  derived  from  downtown  employees  and  residents, 
visitors,  and  metropolitan  area  residents  indicate  that  CBD  retail  sales 
would  rise  from  $295  million  in  1978  to  between  $350  and  $370  million  in 
1990,  as  measured  in  constant  1976  dollars,  if  the  DPM  were  constructed. 
This  is  a  net  gain  of  $45  to  $65  million  dollars  over  the  circulator  bus 
alternative.  This  increased  potential  for  sales  stems  from  the  superior 
accessibility  that  the  DPM  would  provide  to  downtown  employees,  residents, 
visitors,  and  metropolitan  area  shoppers. 

i  i .    Ci  rcul  ator  bus 

The  circulator  bus  improvements  would  not  be  as  effective  as  the  DPM  in 
achieving  proposed  downtov/n  redevelopment.    Circulator  buses  cannot 
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serve  the  redevelopment  areas  as  efficiently  as  the  DPM  because  they 
would  operate  at  slower  speeds  in  mixed  traffic  with  autos  rather  than 
on  exclusive  guideways.    They  would  provide  less  capacity  for  handling 
heavy  loads  resulting  from  major  events  at  the  Renaissance  Center,  Joe 
Louis  Arena,  or  Cobo  Hall.    Their  reliability  would  be  reduced  by  the 
slow  speeds  and  the  potential  for  accidents  resulting  from  congested 
downtown  streets. 

The  circulator  bus  system  could  be  modified  to  improve  service  to  any  of 
the  major  proposed  projects.    Also,  any  circulator  bus  system  has  the 
flexibility  to  change  routes  as  long  as  a  street  right-of-way  is  present. 
However,  these  modifications  would  not  provide  the  quality  of  transit 
service  the  DPM  can  offer  at  station  locations  and  they  would  provide 
no  permanent  "anchor"  that  would  spur  redevelopment. 

The  number  of  office  projects  for  which  commitments  have  been  made  or 
which  are  presently  in  the  advanced  stages  of  development  is  relatively 
low  in  comparison  to  recent  levels.    An  improved  circulator  bus  alterna- 
tive is  not  expected  to  increase  projected  office  development. 

Implementation  of  the  circulator  bus  alternatives  is  not  expected  to  create 
demand  for  new  downtown  hotel  rooms.    These  alternatives  would  not  enhance 
the  chances  for  renovation  of  the  Tuller  Hotel  located  near  Grand  Circus 
Park. 

Circulator  bus  improvements  would  not  enhance  the  market  for  housing  in 
the  CBD.    A  decision  to  implement  this  alternative  would  be  expected  to 
result  in  1,250  to  1,500  fewer  residential  units  in  the  CBD  than  would 
result  if  the  DPM  were  constructed. 

With  the  circulator  bus  alternative,  a  more  modest  growth  in  CBD  retail  sales 
would  occur.    Retail  sales  would  be  expected  to  increase  from  $295  million 
in  1978  to  $305  million  in  1990.    This  is  $45  to  $65  million  less  than  the 
amount  expected  with  the  DPM  alternative.    The  lower  expected  retail  sales 
with  the  circulator  bus  alternative  are  due  to  the  reduced  accessibility  it 
provides,  as  compared  to  the  DPM. 


b.    Opportunities  for  Joint  Development/Value  Capture 

i.  DPM 

Under  the  concept  of  joint  development  (economic  cooperation  between  the 
public  and  private  sector  in  making  the  improvement  viable),  stations  are 
designed  with  direct  access  to  businesses  and  shops  in  their  vicinity.  This 
access  benefits  businesses  by  increasing  shopping  and  travel  opportunities 
for  customers.    In  almost  all  cases  where  such  preferential  access  is  provided, 
businesses  are  asked  to  contribute  to  construction  of  the  system  since  they 
would  receive  special  benefits  from  the  transportation  improvements. 

Joint  development  may  be  considered  only  at  permanent  fixed  stations  of 
the  DPM.    Opportunities  for  joint  development  exist  at  stations  where  in- 
tegration of  the  DPM  system  with  new  or  existing  structures  is  clearly 
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possible.  In  addition,  wherever  street-level  land  is  taken  for  use  in 
construction,  the  remaining  open  spaces  may  be  valuable  for  future  de- 
vel  opment. 

Participation  by  private  developers  in  joint  development  appears  possible 
at  seven  of  the  thirteen  stations  in  the  system.    Stations  that  would  be 
designed  to  provide  direct  access  to  adjacent  buildings  are  the  Renaissance 
Center,  Cadillac  Center,  Cobo  Hall,  Joe  Louis  Arena,  Times  Square,  and 
Mil  lender  Center  stations.    Stations  where  joint  development  is  being  con- 
sidered are  the  Grand  Circus  Park,  and  Fort/Cass  stations. 

Joint  development  stations  would  be  governed  by  an  agreement  between  the 
transit  operator  and  the  private  owners  for  provision  of  certain  services 
by  the  businesses  receiving  special  benefits  from  the  transit  system.  Ser- 
vices would  vary  among  stations  according  to  the  type  of  access  provided. 
Possible  services  to  be  assumed  by  private  businesses  would  include  station 
maintenance  costs  and  lighting,  heating,  and  cooling  costs.    In  addition, 
the  private  sector  would  be  asked  to  finance  all  or  a  portion  of  special 
station  access  improvements,  particularly  if  pedestrian  bridges  are  con- 
structed.   Capital  cost  assistance  by  the  private  sector  for  escalators, 
sidewalks,  kiosks,  and  future  station  modifications  is  also  possible  if 
businesses  would  derive  major  benefits  from  these  improvements. 

Assistance  by  the  private  sector  to  the  DPM  would  be  proposed  only  if 
direct  benefits  to  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  from  the  DPM  are 
apparent.    An  advantage  of  joint  development  to  both  the  DPM  operator  and 
private  developer  is  that  the  possibility  of  an  operating  deficit  in  the 
DPM  system  is  reduced. 


i i .    Ci  rcu1  ator  bus 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  joint  development  opportunities  would  arise  from 
any  bus  circulator  system.    The  forecasted  ridership  of  the  circulator  bus 
system  and  less  direct  access  to  businesses  would  not  justify  participation 
by  the  private  sector  in  the  system's  operating  cost. 


c.    Population  and  Employment 

i.  DPM 

The  DPM  would  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  residential  population  in  the  CBD. 
With  the  DPM,  population  is  expected  to  increase  from  5,300  to  approximately 
13,000  by  1990.    This  is  2,000  to  4,000  more  residents  than  would  be  expected 
with  the  circulator  bus  alternative.    The  expected  growth  in  population  is 
due  to  the  demand  for  housing;  the  CBD  would  become  a  more  attractive  place 
to  live  and  work  as  a  result  of  redevelopment  stimulated  by  the  DPM.  The 
DPM  would  also  have  a  positive  impact  on  employment  in  the  downtown.  Opera- 
tion of  the  DPM  would  increase  the  present  CBD  employment  of  105,000  by  2,850 
jobs  (this  figure  does  not  include  jobs  for  approximately  50  employees  who 
would  be  directly  responsible  for  operating  the  DPM  system). These  jobs 


23Hammer,  Siler,  George  Associates,  Private  Investment  Generated  by  Mass 
Transit  Alternatives,  June,  1978,  p.  69  and  Appendix  Table  SA-68. 
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would  be  created  because  new  development  would  become  more  feasible  with 
the  connection  of  major  downtown  activity  centers.    More  than  1,100  new 
jobs  are  expected  in  the  retail  sector  and  over  1,100  additional  office 
jobs  and  600  hotel  jobs  would  be  created.    Employment  in  housing  construc- 
tion would  increase  only  slightly  because  the  downtown  market  is  limited. 
Before  operation  of  the  DPM  began,  the  economic  benefits  of  its  construc- 
tion would  be  evident.    Implementation  of  the  DPM  program  would  add  2,480 
temporary  person-years  of  work  between  1978  and  1990. 2^+    Many  of  these  jobs 
would  be  in  the  downtown  area  where  the  DPM  would  be  constructed.  Although 
employed  only  temporarily,  these  workers  would  aid  the  downtown  economy  by 
making  purchases  from  downtown  businesses. 


i i .    Circulator  bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  have  fewer  impacts  on  both  population 
and  employment  than  the  DPM.    Population  would  increase  from  5,300  to  ap- 
proximately 9,000  residents  by  1990  if  the  extensive  circulator  system  were 
implemented  and  there  would  be  a  moderate,  steady  growth  in  employment  from 
CBD  developments  for  which  commitments  have  already  been  made.    The  circulator 
bus  alternatives  would  create  little  impetus  for  major  new  investments  in 
the  CBD  and  thus  would  have  only  a  slight  impact  on  population  and  employment. 
Continuation  of  the  existing  circulator  bus  system  would  not  have  an  impact 
on  population  and  employment. 


3 .    Abil i ty  to  Finance 
a.  DPM 

Two  aspects  of  financing  the  al ternatives--capital  costs  and  annual  operating 
costs--must  be  considered.    The  capital  cost  of  the  DPM  is  estimated  to  be 
$118.55  million  in  escalated  dollars.    Table  IV-3  summarizes  capital  cost 
estimates  for  the  DPM,  assuming  construction  begins  in  1981  and  the  system 
begins  operating  in  1983. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  cost  would  be  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration.    The  remaining  twenty 
percent  of  the  cost  would  be  provided  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Trans- 
portation.   The  issuance  of  revenue  bonds  to  obtain  matching  funds  was  autho- 
rized by  the  Michigan  state  legislature  in  1979. 

Annual  operating  costs  for  the  DPM  are  projected  to  be  $6.78  million  in  1985 
dollars,  as  shown  in  Table  IV-4.    These  costs  would  be  met  primarily  by  rev- 
enues collected  from  users  of  the  system.    Operating  revenues  are  estimated 
to  be  $6.09  million,  based  on  a  patronage  of  71,000  daily  riders  and  a  base 
fare  of  30  cents.    Other  revenue  sources,  which  are  shown  in  Table  IV-5,  are 
advertising  and  participation  in  joint  development. 


2'+Richard  Grefe  Associates,  The  Implications  of  Transit  Investment  on  Urban 
Development  in  Southeastern  Michigan,  February,  1979,  pp.  35-50. 
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TABLE  IV-3 


DPM  CAPITAL  COST  ESTIMATES 

1985 
Escalated 
Cost^ 

 Equipment  Category  (Mi  11  ions)  

Guideway,  stations,  maintenance  building  $  57.02  - 

Vehicle  fleet  14.86  - 

Power  system,  command  equipment,  security 
equipment  16.69 

Engineering  and  administration  12.48 

Contingency  12.52 

System  testing  and  acceptance  5.48 

TOTAL  $118.55 

^Escalated  cost  assumes  varying  inflation  rates  of  13.2  percent  for  1979, 
decreasing  to  nine  percent  after  1981. 


TABLE  IV-4 

JPM  ANNUAL  OPERATING  AND  MAINTENANCE  COSTS 


Category 


1985 
Escalated 

Cost^ 
(Thousands) 


Maintenance  of  guideway,  stations,  and 
equipment 

Operations 

Labor 

TOTAL 


$2,237.8 
1,600.1 
2,937.1 

$6,775.7 


^Escalated  cost  assumes  average  inflation  rate  of  nine  percent  to  1985. 


Source:    General  Motors  Transportation  Systems  Center,  "Cost  Estimates 
Baseline  System,"  November,  1979,  pp.  2-1  through  2-4. 
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TABLE  IV-5 
SOURCES  OF  DPM  OPERATING  FUNDS 


Projected  1985 
Operating  Sources^ 
Category  (Thousands  of  1985  Dollars) 


Farebox  revenues 

$6,089.0 

Advertising  revenues 

244.0 

Participation  by  private  development 

465.0 

Federal  operating  assistance 

0.0 

Local  and  state  operating  assistance 

0.0 

TOTAL  PROJECTED  REVENUES 

$6,798.0 

^Assumes  a  1985  base  fare  of  30  cents,  with  elderly  and  handicapped  passen- 
gers paying  half  fare. 


Source:    Schimpeler-Corradino  Associates,  "Financial  Alternatives  Working 
Paper  -  Detroit  Downtown  People  Mover,"  November,  1979,  p.  37. 
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With  a  daily  patronage  of  71,000  riders,  the  DPM  system  is  not  expected 
to  require  local,  state,  or  federal  subsidization  for  operating  costs. 
If  patronage  were  not  as  great  as  projected  due  to  unforeseen  economic 
conditions  such  as  downtown  population  and  employment  that  does  not  meet 
predicted  levels,  alternative  sources  of  revenue  would  be  sought  (e.g.,  in- 
crease in  fares,  application  for  assistance  from  the  federal  government, 
or  request  for  assistance  from  the  private  sector).    If  necessary,  cutbacks 
in  evening  service  could  be  implemented  as  a  cost-saving  measure. 


b.    Circulator  Bus 

The  existing  circulator  bus  system  would  not  require  additional  capital 
expenditures  except  to  replace  old  buses.    Operating  costs  are  presently 
subsidized  by  the  federal  government  and  the  Detroit  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

A  modified  one-way  circulator  bus  system  would  greatly  increase  the 
quality  and  frequency  of  service.    In  addition  to  existing  circulator 
buses,  nineteen  additional  vehicles  would  be  needed  to  provide  the 
improved  service.    Recent  bids  for  buses  indicate  that  the  capital  cost 
to  purchase  the  required  vehicles  and  provide  improved  bus  shelters  at 
stops  along  the  routes  would  be  $3.37  million  in  1982  dollars,  the  year 
the  buses  could  be  in  operation.    The  two-way  system  would  require  a 
total  of  38  buses  with  a  system  capital  cost  of  $6.74  million. 

Annual  operating  and  maintenance  costs  for  the  modified  one-way  circu- 
lator bus  system  are  estimated  to  be  $2.66  million  in  1985  dollars.^^ 
These  costs  are  based  on  operation  at  two-minute  headways  between  7:00 
a.m.  and  7:00  p.m.,  260  days  a  year.    Operating  revenue  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  $2.05  million,  based  on  a  patronage  of  17,000  daily  riders 
paying  a  fare  of  40  cents  in  1985  dollars.    The  two-way  circulator  would 
cost  $5.32  million  annually  to  operate  with  an  expected  revenue  of  $2.54 
million.    The  deficit  between  revenues  and  costs  for  a  modified  circu- 
lator bus  system  would  be  met  by  federal,  state,  or  local  funds  in 
accordance  with  the  current  procedure. 


C.    SOCIAL  IMPACTS 

This  section  presents  the  impacts  of  the  DPM  and  circulator  bus  alterna- 
tives on  the  social  structure  of  the  study  area.    Displacements,  disruption 
of  communities,  accessibility  and  mobility,  and  safety  and  security  are 
considered. 


1 .    Residential  Displacements,  Business 
Displacements,  and  Acquisitions 

All  public  actions  requiring  purchase  of  private  property  and  necessitating 
relocation  of  a  business  or  residence  must  be  in  compliance  with  Act  31 
of  the  Michigan  Public  Acts  of  1979,  Act  227  of  the  Michigan  Public  Acts  of 
1972,  and  the  federal  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-646,  dated  January  2,  1971),  as  well  as 


2:5GM  Transportation  Systems  Center,  "Bus  Alternative  (Working  Paper)," 
June,  1979. 


any  current  directives  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration. 
These  Acts  require  that  private  property  owners  receive  fair  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  property. 


a.  DPM 

No  residences  would  be  displaced  by  the  DPM.    Of  the  nine  businesses  that 
would  be  displaced,  seven  are  parking  lots  (the  loss  of  parking  was  dis- 
cussed in  section  A, 6  of  this  chapter).    Because  of  the  small  number  and 
the  type  of  businesses  to  be  moved  and  the  fact  that  no  residences  would 
be  affected,  minimal  relocation  impacts  are  expected. 

Only  two  of  the  nine  business  displacements  would  require  demolition  of  a 
building.    The  main  business,  a  furniture  store  located  on  the  site  of  the 
proposed  maintenance  facility,  employs  about  thirty  people.    Most  of  the 
parking  lot  businesses  that  would  be  displaced  are  located  on  city-owned 
property.    Past  experience  in  Michigan  indicates  that  acquired  parking  lots 
are  generally  not  relocated.    Rather,  the  present  value  of  the  parking  lot's 
future  income  is  capitalized  through  purchase  of  the  remaining  time  period 
of  its  lease. 

Most  of  the  guideway  and  several  stations  would  be  built  on  existing  public 
rights-of-way.    Land  acquisition  and  easement  requirements  have  been  iden- 
tified (see  Figure  IV-3).    A  total  of  2.5  acres  would  be  acquired  for  the 
DPM;  seven-tenths  of  an  acre,  which  is  also  needed,  is  already  owned  by  the 
city.    Easements  on  an  additional  six-tenths  of  an  acre  would  be  required. 
A  parking  lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of  Beaubien  and 
Macomb  would  have  to  be  acquired  to  locate  the  guideway.    The  Greektown 
station,  between  Lafayette  and  Monroe  on  Beaubien,  would  require  the  acquisi 
tion  of  land  presently  used  as  a  parking  lot.    Acquisition  of  a  parking  lot 
on  Larned  between  Shelby  and  Griswold  for  the  Financial  District  station 
would  probably  be  necessary.    Because  this  property  is  large,  negotiation 
for  an  easement  would  substantially  reduce  land  acquisition  costs. 

Construction  of  the  Cobo  Hall  station  and  maintenance  shop  would  require 
acquisition  of  a  large  parcel  of  land  along  Larned.    It  would  be  necessary 
to  acquire  all  parcels  on  the  north  side  of  Larned  between  Second  Street  and 
Cass  Avenue.    Two  buildings  would  be  demolished  to  construct  the  maintenance 
shop.    Two  businesses  with  a  total  of  under  35  employees  would  have  to  be 
rel ocated. 

Construction  of  the  Fort/Cass  station  would  require  acquisition  of  land  lo- 
cated on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  intersection  of  Fort  and  Cass  and  now 
used  as  a  parking  lot.    A  parking  lot  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  Michigan  and  Cass  would  also  be  acquired  to  construct  the  Michi- 
gan station.    A  small  parking  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Bagley  and  CI  if 
ford  may  be  acquired  to  accommodate  the  guideway. 

The  Southeastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority  (SEMTA)  has  prepared  a 
Conceptual  Relocation  Plan  for  the  residences  and  businesses  that  would  be 
relocated  as  a  result  of  construction  and  operation  of  a  Detroit  DPM.^^ 

^5 Richard  Grefe  Associates,  "Conceptual  Relocation  Plan,  Detroit  Downtown 
People  Mover  Project,"  1979. 
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The  Conceptual  Relocation  Plan  defines  procedures  for  the  relocation  of 
businesses  and  residences  displaced  by  the  transportation  improvement.  The 
Plan  also  defines  requirements  for  determining  the  eligibility  of  businesses 
to  receive  relocation  payments.    Businesses  to  be  relocated  are  assured  that 
assistance  will  be  available  to  them  in  finding  a  new  location.    The  Plan 
delineates  the  options  available  to  displaced  business  owners  and  the  relo- 
cation payments  provided  by  each  option. 

The  Conceptual  Relocation  Plan  establishes  an  appeal  procedure  for  dis- 
placed persons  who  wish  to  take  issue  with  a  determination  of  eligibility 
for  relocation  property  or  the  amount  of  a  relocation  payment.    The  Plan 
also  defines  procedures  for  determining  easements  to  be  acquired  from  pri- 
vate property  owners.    The  final  section  of  the  Plan  establishes  SEMTA's 
right  of  eminent  domain  and  provides  procedures  for  just  compensation  to 
owners  who  are  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  with  SEMTA  for  relocation  pay- 
ments. 


b.    Ci  rcul ator  Bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  not  require  relocation  or  acquisition 
of  any  property  as  they  would  operate  on  existing  rights-of-way.    New  bus 
shelters  for  the  extensive  circulator  system  would  be  located  on  public 
right-of-way. 


2 .    Community  Disruption 
a.  DPM 

The  DPM  alternative  would  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  CBD  community  by 
unifying  the  area  and  linking  community  facilities  with  a  rapid  circulation 
system.    Major  downtown  facilities  providing  social,  public,  community,  or 
municipal  services  are  shown  in  Figure  IV-4.    The  DPM  system  would  make  these 
services  more  accessible  to  the  public. 


b.    Circulator  Bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  also  link  community  facilities,  especially 
with  the  extensive  circulator  system.    The  link  would  not  be  as  effective 
a  unifying  agent  as  the  DPM  because  of  the  slower  speeds  of  the  bus  system. 


3.    Accessibility  and  Mobility 
a.  DPM 

The  positive  impacts  of  the  DPM  include  increased  accessibility  to  the  CBD 
core,  which  occupies  an  area  of  about  0.5  square  miles,  and  to  the  overall 
CBD  area  of  about  1.5  square  miles.    The  layout  of  the  CBD  includes  sev- 
eral unconnected  activity  centers  surrounded  by  parking  lots.    Access  for 
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pedestrians  is  difficult,  since  the  activity  centers  are  isolated  from  peri- 
pheral areas  of  the  CBD.    The  activity  centers  needing  the  interconnection 
provided  by  the  DPM  are  listed  in  Table  IV-6  and  shown  with  the  DPM  align- 
ment in  Figure  IV-5.    Estimated  travel  times  between  DPM  stations  are  shown 
in  Table  IV-7.    As  shown  in  the  tables,  travel  time  for  the  entire  loop  has 
been  estimated  at  14.1  minutes. 

Downtown  hotels  are  clustered  in  three  separate  locations,  with  little  in- 
terconnection except  by  auto.    Each  concentrated  area  offers  its  own  eating, 
drinking,  and  entertainment  facilities.    The  DPM  would  connect  the  hotel 
areas  and  provide  a  link  between  the  hotels  and  retail  areas,  entertainment 
establishments,  and  restaurants  in  other  parts  of  the  CBD. 

The  DPM  alternative  would  greatly  increase  mobility  in  the  CBD,  especially 
between  activity  centers.    Since  the  DPM  would  intercept  highways,  bus  ser- 
vices, and  other  planned  regional  systems  and  would  be  located  near  major 
parking  facilities,  the  efficiency  of  all  types  of  travel  would  increase. 
The  DPM  is  being  designed  as  a  one-way  loop.    This  arrangement  does  create 
some  inconvenience  in  the  form  of  longer  travel  times  for  passengers  wanting 
to  travel  between  stations  that  are  close  together,  but  in  the  direction 
opposite  that  of  the  system's  movement. 

The  DPM  would  also  provide  greater  mobility  to  the  transit-dependent  groups 
of  the  very  young,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  persons  without  access 
to  private  cars,  and  low- income  families.    These  groups  would  be  provided 
access  to  shopping  areas,  government  offices,  and  recreational  areas.  The 
DPM  is  being  designed  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  easily  reached  and  used 
by  all  handicapped  persons. 

In  summary,  the  DPM  system  would  have  only  positive  impacts  on  accessibility 
and  mobility.    The  structure  would  not  create  a  traffic  barrier  at  any  lo- 
cation. 


b.    Ci  rcul  ator  Bus 

Both  accessibility  and  mobility  would  be  improved  by  an  extensive  circulator 
bus  system  in  a  similar  manner,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  than  by  the  DPM.  The 
relationship  between  a  modified  circulator  bus  alignment  and  the  previously 
identified  major  activity  centers  is  illustrated  in  Figure  IV-6.  Esti- 
mated travel  times  between  circulator  bus  stations  in  the  one-way  system 
are  shown  in  Table  IV-8.    The  total  travel  time  by  circulator  bus  has 
been  estimated  at  32.3  minutes,  which  provides  improved  access  to  all 
areas  of  the  CBD,  but  is  considerably  slower  than  the  14.1-minute  travel 
time  of  the  DPM  alternative.    However,  travel  times  between  all  activity 
centers  and  social  service  facilities  would  be  improved  by  the  extensive 
circulator  bus  alternative.    A  two-way  circulator  bus  system  would  reduce 
travel  times  between  many  stops  and  in  fact  would  have  shorter  travel 
times  between  some  stations  than  the  DPM.    The  average  travel  times  with 
the  bus  system  would,  however,  be  greater  than  for  the  DPM.    The  existing 
circulator  bus  system  has  similar  travel  times  between  some  activity 
centers,  but  does  not  serve  others  at  all.    The  new  circulator  buses 
would  be  accessible  to  the  handicapped.    Continuation  of  the  existing 
circulator  bus  system  would  not  improve  accessibility  or  mobility. 
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TABLE  IV-6 


ACTIVITY  CENTERS  SERVED  BY  DPM  STATIONS 
AND  EXTENSIVE  CIRCULATOR  BUS  STOPS 


Station  Location 


Activity  Centers  Served 


Renaissance  Center 

Beaubien/Fort 

Greektown 

Cadillac  Square 
Broadway 

Grand  Circus  Park 


Times  Square 


Michigan  Avenue 


Fort/Cass 
Cobo  Hall 

Joe  Louis  Sports  Arena 


Financial  Center 
Mil  lender  Center 


Renaissance  Center 
Commuter  Rail  Terminal 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  Building 
Greektown 

Greektown 

Justice  Center 

Detroit  Memorial  Hospital 

Cadillac  Center 
Library 

Shops  along  Broadway 

Grand  Circus  Park 
North  Woodward  Area 
Tuller  and  Heritage  Hotels 
(when  reopened) 

Wayne  County  Road  Commission 
Proposed  Washington  Boulevard 

Housing  Project 
Detroit  Edison 

Federal  Building 
Michigan  Bell 
Radisson  Cadillac  Hotel 
Howard  Johnson's  Hotel 

Financial  District 

Cobo  Hall 

Pontchartrai n  Hotel 

Joe  Louis  Sports  Arena 
Proposed  Riverfront  Development 
Proposed  Commuter  Rail  Terminal 
Wayne  County  Community  College 

Financial  District 

City-County  Building 
Greyhound  Bus  Terminal 
Traffic  Court 
Proposed  Mil  lender  Center 


Source:    Schimpeler.Corradino  Associates. 
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4.    Safety  and  Security 


a.  DPM 

The  elevated  guideway  on  which  the  DPM  would  operate  would  provide  an  ex- 
clusive, traffic-free  environment,  virtually  eliminating  the  probability 
of  conflicts  with  other  transportation  modes.    The  DPM  system  would  meet 
strict  safety  standards  that  have  been  included  in  the  system  design 
specifications.    Special  provisions  would  be  made  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.    Acceleration  and  deceleration  would  be  controlled.  Possi- 
ble hazards  would  be  analyzed  in  the  design,  test  and  acceptance,  and  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  phases.    The  safety  of  the  lateral  and  street-level 
environments  would  be  maintained  by  barriers  installed  between  the  elevated 
structure  and  adjacent  buildings,  ensuring  that  no  vehicle,  part,  loose 
tool,  or  trash  could  reach  the  street. 

Mechanical  and  design  safety  considerations  of  the  DPM  have  been  defined 
in  a  report  on  safety  criteria. ^"^    Safety  guidelines  have  been  defined  for 
the  following  elements  of  the  DPM: 

Guideway  equipment; 

Stations  and  station  equipment; 

Vehicles; 

Switches; 

Maintenance  shops  and  equipment; 
Train  control;  and 
Computer  hardware. 

A  proposed  safety  organization  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  agency  and 
its  employees  have  also  been  defined. 

Random  police  operations  would  be  employed  and  closed  circuit  television 
surveillance  of  all  station  areas  would  be  provided.    Stations  would  be 
designed  to  include  alarms  and  provisions  for  direct  verbal  communication 
between  all  stations  and  a  central  control  to  minimize  emergency  response 
time.    Suitable  on-board  radio  equipment  would  be  installed  to  ensure  the 
security  of  patrons  on  moving  vehicles. 

Security  arrangements  for  passengers,  equipment,  and  facilities  have  been 
detailed  in  a  working  paper  on  security  criteria.^^    Specific  security  mea- 
sures to  be  used  for  the  system  are: 

Police  deployment  strategies; 

Electronic  and  mechanical  communication  and 

observation  devices; 

Special  design  features  to  minimize  the  poten- 
tial for  crime; 

Selective  operating  procedures;  and 
Support  activities. 


27Frank  C.  Smith  and  Associates,  Working  Paper  on  Safety  Criteria,  January, 
1979. 

^^GM  Transportation  Systems  Division,  Working  Paper  on  Security  Criteria, 
January,  1979. 
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The  design  of  the  DPM  structure  and  supports  would  discourage  loitering 
in  the  vicinity  of  stations.    Stairways,  ramps,  and  escalators  would  not 
create  blind  spots  that  might  offer  hiding  places  to  criminals  and  dere- 
licts.   The  intensity  of  lighting  would  be  sufficient  to  discourage  crimi- 
nal activity.    The  materials  used  in  vehicles  and  stations  would  be  selected 
to  limit  the  potential  for  vandalism. 


b.    Circulator  Bus 

The  safety  measures  of  the  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  be  less 
sophisticated  than  those  of  the  DPM  and  similar  to  those  of  the  existing 
transit  system  in  the  Detroit  CBD.    Circulator  buses  would  operate  in 
a  less  safe  environment  of  mixed  traffic  on  downtown  streets;  therefore, 
more  accidents  involving  pedestrians  and  vehicles  should  be  expected 
with  this  alternative  than  with  the  DPM.    There  are  many  opportunities 
for  collisions  with  circulator  buses  (other  buses,  autos,  trucks,  pedestrians, 
fixed  objects,  debris,  etc.).    With  the  DPM,  the  threat  of  collisions  is 
reduced  to  the  potential  for  collisions  between  DPM  vehicles  (which  is 
slight  because  of  vehicle  control  systems);  the  DPM  is  physically  separated 
from  other  transportation  modes.    The  security  provided  to  patrons  of 
the  circulator  bus  system  would  be  similar  to  that  provided  to  patrons 
of  the  existing  transit  system  in  the  Detroit  CBD. 


D.     IMPACTS  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

This  section  presents  the  impacts  of  the  DPM  and  circulator  bus  alterna- 
tives on  the  natural  environment.    Visual  impacts,  noise,  impacts  on  water 
and  air  quality,  flooding,  energy  consumption,  impacts  on  parks  and  his- 
toric sites,  and  other  environmental  concerns  are  considered. 


1 .    Visual  Impacts  and  Aesthetics 

An  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  the  DPM  and  circulator  bus  alternatives  on 
the  appearance  of  the  downtown  must  concentrate  on  the  three-dimensional 
character  of  the  downtown.    In  contrast  to  most  cities  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains  and  large  sections  of  the  city  of  Detroit  itself,  downtown  De- 
troit departs  from  the  common  gridiron  street  pattern  with  a  unique  arrange- 
ment of  radial  streets  that  directs  attention  to  public  open  spaces.  Private 
parcels  served  by  the  street  pattern  were  developed  as  thriving  centers  of 
commerce.    The  majority  of  the  buildings  forming  the  vertical  or  third 
dimension  superimposed  on  the  two-dimensional  street  system  v/ere  constructed 
in  the  first  half  of  the  century.    Constructed  primarily  of  brick,  these 
buildings  exemplify  all  of  the  significant  architectural  design  styles  for 
high-rise  commercial  buildings  that  were  prevalent  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century. 


a.  DPM 

To  measure  the  impact  of  the  DPM  system  on  the  visual  character  of  the  down- 
town, the  positive  and  negative  visual  attributes  of  the  area  must  be  analyzed. 
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An  important  characteristic  of  the  area  is  considered  to  be  the  unique 
street  system  that  results  in  two  main  focal  points:    Grand  Circus  Park 
and  the  Kennedy  Square  area.    Both  of  these  spaces,  as  well  as  the  street 
pattern  that  creates  them,  were  included  in  the  Detroit  Street  Plan  (circa 
1807). 

Because  of  its  unique  street  pattern  and  the  type  of  construction  that  has 
occurred  in  the  Detroit  CBD  during  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
downtown  Detroit  contains  many  well-defined  urban  street  spaces.    Such  areas 
are  characterized  by  the  relationship  between  the  public  right-of-way  and 
the  adjoining  private  structures  that  enclose  the  street  space.    The  Capitol 
Park  block  at  Griswold  and  State  Streets  is  an  example  of  a  well-defined  and 
well-proportioned  urban  street  space.    The  downtown  also  contains  several 
unique  landmarks  that  are  important  elements  of  its  character  and  setting. 
Obvious  examples  are  Grand  Circus  Park  and  the  Renaissance  Center. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  DPM  system,  the  view  from  some  structures  ad- 
jacent to  the  proposed  alignment  would  be  altered.    This  impact  would  be 
particularly  pronounced  at  approximately  the  second  floor  level. 

The  positive  and  negative  impacts  of  the  DPM  on  the  appearance  of  the  down- 
town were  measured.    Figure  IV-7  depicts  a  series  of  summary  judgments  about 
these  impacts. 


1 .    Compatibility  with  Grand  Circus  Park 

SEMTA  is  still  in  the  process  of  finalizing  the  design  of  the  Grand  Circus 
Park  Station.    A  study  will  be  made  with  the  participation  of  historic 
preservation  interest  to  finalize  the  details  of  location  and  design 
treatment.    As  presently  congifured,  the  DPM  system  skirts  the  edge  of 
Grand  Circus  Park,  following  the  south  edge  of  the  Park  Avenue/Witherell 
Street  pavement  between  Bagley  Avenue  and  Broadway.    The  guideway  structure 
would  be  separated  from  the  park  by  the  street  pavement  and  would  be 
adjacent  to  the  buildings  facing  the  park.    The  separation  of  the  system 
from  the  park  and  the  proximity  of  the  system  to  adjoining  buildings  and 
sidewalk  activity  occurring  at  their  bases  makes  the  guideway  structure 
a  part  of  the  structures  and  activity  that  surround  the  park.  The 
guideway  structure  would  not  interfere  with  the  park's  visual  characteristics. 

The  guideway  structure  would  not  significantly  hinder  the  view  or  disrupt 
the  appearance  of  adjacent  buildings  (see  Figure  IV-8).    The  Detroit  Heritage 
Hotel,  the  David  Whitney  Building,  and  the  Woodward- Tower-At-The-Park  are 
each  massive  structures  exceeding  200  feet  in  height.    Also,  each  building 
has  a  repetitive  horizontal  or  cubic  architectural  design  motif  along  its 
lower  floors,  a  feature  that  would  be  compatible  with  the  linear  guideway 
structure.    The  view  of  the  Madison  Theater  Building  at  the  corner  of  Wither- 
ell  Street  and  Broadway  would  not  be  adversely  affected,  although  the  build- 
ing is  less  massive  than  others  in  the  vicinity,  having  only  five  floors. 

A  final  visual  feature  associated  with  Grand  Circus  Park  is  the  view  into 
the  park  from  the  four  radial  streets  (Bagley  Avenue,  Washington  Boulevard, 
Woodward  Avenue,  and  Broadway).    Each  of  the  four  streets  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  the  viewer  into  the  green  park  space.    Different  views  of  the  park 
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Figure  IV- 8 

BEFORE  a  AFTER  DPM 
AT  GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK 


would  be  disrupted  to  varying  degrees  by  the  location  of  the  DPM  guideway. 
The  disruption  is  more  likely  to  affect  northbound  traffic  and  pedestrians 
on  Bagley  (approaching  the  park)  than  the  view  on  any  of  the  other  radial 
streets.    The  guideway  would  be  located  in  the  center  of  Bagley  Avenue  and 
would  disrupt  the  view  of  the  park  by  crossing  the  field  of  vision  of  north- 
bound traffic.    The  guideway  structure  is  expected  to  be  less  disruptive  as 
it  crosses  each  of  the  other  streets.    Washington  Boulevard  has  recently  been 
reconstructed,  with  the  installation  of  overhead  lighting  structures,  land- 
scaping, and  a  trolley  located  within  its  wide  right-of-way.    This  construc- 
tion restricts  the  pedestrian's  view  of  the  park  along  Washington  Boulevard. 
The  guideway  would  tend  to  blend  into  the  existing  overhead  elements  within 
the  field  of  vision. 

A  situation  similar  to  that  of  Washington  Boulevard  would  exist  along 
Woodward  Avenue.    The  guideway  structure  and  station  located  over  Wood- 
ward Avenue  may  function  as  the  top  of  an  urban  "doorway"  for  pedestrians 
passing  from  the  relatively  confined  pedestrian  environment  of  Woodward 
Avenue  into  the  open  expanse  of  Grand  Circus  Park. 

At  Broadway,  the  guideway  would  leave  the  Witherell  Street  right-of-way 
and  enter  the  center  median  of  southeast-bound  Broadway.  At  this  loca- 
tion, the  view  of  the  park  is  most  disrupted  for  pedestrians  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Broadway.  The  view  of  the  park  by  pedestrians  and  traffic 
approaching  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  street  would  be  only  partially 
impaired. 


i i .    Compatibility  with  the  original  Detroit  Street  Plan 

In  recognition  of  the  unique  character  of  the  original  Detroit  Street  Plan, 
the  compatibility  of  the  DPM  system  with  that  plan  was  measured.    A  posi- 
tive visual  relationship  between  the  DPM  and  the  Street  Plan  would  occur 
in  areas  where  the  system  follows  the  original  street  pattern  (e.g.,  for 
the  portions  of  the  system  that  follow  Park  Place,  Bagley  Avenue,  Park 
Avenue,  Broadway,  and  Farmer  Street).    Negative  visual  relationships  would 
occur  at  locations  where  the  system  cuts  diagonally  through  a  block  (e.g., 
between  Broadway  and  Farmer  Street).    This  negative  impact  would  be  offset 
by  the  positive  visual  impacts  described  in  the  section  immediately  follow- 
ing.   Also,  the  DPM  at  this  location  may  be  integrated  into  a  building. 


i i i .    Improvements  of  negative  areas 

In  assessing  the  impact  of  the  alignment,  it  was  recognized  that  the  lo- 
cation of  certain  DPM  stations  may  make  parts  of  the  downtown  more  accessi- 
ble, resulting  in  development  adjacent  to  those  stations.    For  DPM  sta- 
tions located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  negative  visual  areas,  it  is 
assumed  that  positive  impacts  could  result  from  redevelopment  of  the  nega- 
tive areas,  thus  filling  in  the  visual  voids  in  the  downtown.    New  develop- 
ment designed  in  concert  with  the  operation  of  three  DPM  stations  (Times 
Square,  Broadway,  and  Cadillac  Center)  would  help  remove  negative  visual 
areas  at  these  locations.    The  construction  of  buildings  harmonious  with 
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the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Times  Square  and  Broadway  stations  would 
help  offset  the  negative  impacts  cited  in  the  immediately  preceding  sec- 
tion. 


i V.    Relationship  to  Kennedy  Plaza  and  adjoining  structures 

The  large  open  space  adjacent  to  the  intersection  of  Woodward  and  Michigan 
Avenues  includes  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Square  and  the  Kern  block,  which 
are  major  open  areas  in  the  downtown  and  are  located  at  the  confluence  of 
six  streets.    The  DPM  guideway  structure  would  be  located  along  the 
west  side  of  Farmer  Street  at  its  intersection  with  Gratiot  Avenue.  The 
guideway  would  then  turn  east  to  enter  the  Cadillac  Center  station.  The 
guideway  would  not  penetrate  the  existing  open  space  and  would  not  dis- 
rupt the  appearance  of  Kennedy  Plaza,  but  would  follow  a  route  along  its 
edge.    Along  Farmer  Street,  the  guideway  would  parallel  the  facade  of  the 
J.L.  Hudson  Building,  a  massive  fifteen-story  brick  structure  with  a 
linear  design  motif  in  stone  along  its  first  two  floors.    The  guideway 
would  be  visually  compatible  with  this  building.    The  guideway  would  also 
trace  a  path  around  two  sides  of  the  Downtown  Library.    The  library  build- 
ing, a  stone  structure  35  feet  high,  is  generally  protected  from  direct 
visual  disruption  by  a  guideway  location  on  the  west  side  of  Farmer  Street. 
However,  the  view  of  the  library  from  the  Kern  block  and  from  Monroe  Street 
would  be  disrupted  by  the  guideway  as  it  turned  from  its  alignment  on  Farmer 
Street  to  a  location  on  the  south  side  of  Gratiot  Avenue. 


V.    Compatibility  with  the  Renaissance  Center 

The  proposed  DPM  guideway  located  on  Beaubien  turns  west  as  it  crosses 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  enters  the  Renaissance  Center  station.    The  guideway 
and  station  would  be  located  on  an  existing  mechanical  equipment  berm  that 
was  constructed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Center's  contemporary  design. 
A  bridge  connecting  the  station  to  the  second  level  of  the  Renaissance 
Center  would  pennit  passengers  to  move  directly  between  the  station  and 
adjacent  buildings.    The  guideway  and  station  should  be  compatible  with 
the  Renaissance  Center  and  add  a  positive  visual  element  to  the  Center's 
massive  base. 


vi .    Compatibility  with  crossing  of  Woodward  Avenue  at  Larned  Street 

The  DPM  guideway  would  parallel  the  southern  edge  of  Larned  Street  as  it 
crosses  Woodward  Avenue  (Figure  IV-9).    This  portion  of  Woodward  Avenue  is 
an  extension  of  the  part  of  this  street  contained  in  the  city's  original 
plan.    At  Larned,  the  Woodward  Avenue  right-of-way  is  approximately  200 
feet  wide,  with  a  median  located  off-center  from  the  portion  of  Woodward 
Avenue  that  enters  Grand  Circus  Park.    One  block  to  the  south  of  Larned 
Street  at  Jefferson  Avenue,  Woodward  Avenue  reaches  the  top  of  a  gentle 
grade  and  teminates,  with  a  view  of  the  Civic  Center  Plaza  and  the 
Detroit  River  in  the  distance.    A  vertical  monument  is  located  in  the 
plaza  opposite  the  end  of  Woodward  Avenue;  the  monument  is  placed  approxi- 
mately on  the  axis  of  Woodward  Avenue  at  Grand  Circus  Park,  but  it  is  not 
on  the  center  axis  of  the  portion  of  Woodward  Avenue  that  intersects  Jeffer- 
son Avenue. 
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Figure  IV-9 

BEFORE  a  AFTER  DPM  CROSSING 
WOODWARD  AT  LARNED 


The  crossing  of  Woodward  Avenue  at  Larned  Street  creates  minor  negative 
visual  impacts,  although  Woodward  Avenue  was  not  designed  with  a  formal 
symmetrical  pattern  that  would  be  greatly  disturbed  by  the  guideway  cross- 
ing.   While  Larned  Street  crosses  at  a  location  on  Woodward  Avenue  with 
a  lower  ground  elevation  than  the  high  point  at  Jefferson  Avenue,  the 
horizontal  guideway  structure  crosses  Woodward  Avenue  at  a  point  where 
the  street  is  defined  by  adjacent  corner  buildings  (about  300  feet  high), 
making  the  impact  of  the  guideway  on  this  space  noticeable,  but  not  over- 
whelmi  ng. 


b.    Circul ator  Bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  have  no  additional  positive  or 
negative  visual  impacts  on  the  downtown  area.    The  only  physical  features 
that  would  be  introduced  are  the  thirteen  bus  shelters  proposed  under  the 
extensive  circulator  system.    These  shelters  would  not  be  visually  dis- 
ruptive to  the  CBD. 


2.    Noise  and  Vibration  Impacts 

To  retain  or  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  urban  areas,  it  is  important 
that  the  noise  produced  by  any  new  transit  system  be  minimized.    It  is 
difficult  to  define  "acceptable"  noise  levels,  especially  since  the  noise 
created  by  transit  is  comparable  to  existing  urban  noises  such  as  street 
and  highway  traffic.    However,  transit  systems  do  add  to  the  "noise  pollu- 
tion" problem  and  this  issue  must  be  addressed. 

Several  "noise  exposure  level"  evaluation  schemes  have  been  devised  to 
provide  a  basis  for  determining  design  goals  and  acceptable  levels.  These 
evaluation  procedures  depend  on  several  variables,  including  maximum 
single-event  transient  noise  levels  and  number  of  events  occurring  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day.    Because  such  factors  are  not  necessarily  available 
at  the  time  of  design  and  because  the  exposure  level  measures  do  not  gen- 
erally address  maximum  permissible  single-event  noise  levels,  the  use  of 
a  single-event  maximum  level  is  more  appropriate  for  transit  design.  Vehi- 
cle noise  levels,  because  of  their  short  duration,  may  appear  acceptable 
on  the  basis  of  calculated  exposure  levels,  but  because  of  the  possible 
large  differences  between  maximum  passby  levels  and  average  ambient  noise 
in  a  community,  the  vehicle  noise  may  be  unacceptable  because  of  its  magni- 
tude.   Therefore,  single-event  maximum  noise  levels  are  to  be  used  for  de- 
sign of  the  transit  system.    The  noise  guidelines  chosen  for  transit  oper- 
ations are  those  of  the  American  Public  Transit  Association  (August,  1976), 
which  defines  the  following  five  general  categories  of  community  areas. 
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General  Categories  of  Communities  Along  Transit  System^^ 

Category  Descri  ption  

I  Low-density  urban  residential  areas,  open 

space  parks,  suburban  areas. 

II  Average  urban  residential,  quiet  apartments 

and  hotels,  open  space  suburban  residential, 
occupied  outdoor  areas  near  busy  streets. 

Ill  High-density  urban  residential  areas,  aver- 

age semi-residential  or  commercial  areas, 
parks,  museums  and  non-commercial  public 
buildings. 

IV  Commercial  areas  with  office  buildings,  re- 

tail stores,  etc.,  primarily  daytime  occu- 
pancy.   Central  Business  District. 

V  Industrial  areas,  freeway  and  highway  corri- 

dors. 


The  transit  alternatives  being  considered  (DPM  and  circulator  bus)  are  to 
be  located  in  the  CBD,  a  category  IV  area.    Guidelines  for  single-event 
maximum  airborne  noise  levels  in  the  area  and  for  several  types  of  build- 
ings or  occupancies  are  given  below: 


Guidelines  for  Maximum  Airborne  Noise  From  Transit  Operations'^ 

Design  Goal  for  Single-Event 
Maximum  Noise  Level 


Single-  Mul  ti- 

Family                  Family  Commercial 
Community  Area  Category  Dwel  1  i ngs  Dwel  1  i ngs  Bui Idings 

IV    Commercial  80  dBA  80dBA  85  dBA 


^^American  Puolic  Transit  Association,  "Guidelines  and  Principles  for 
Design  of  Rapid  Transit  Facilities:    Noise  and  Vibration,"  August, 
1976. 

30Ibid. 
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Noise-Sensitive  Sites 


Design  Goal  for  Single- 
Event  Maximum  Noise  Level 


Amphitheaters  60  dBA 

"Quiet"  outdoor  recreation  areas  65  dBA 

Concert  halls,  radio  and  TV  studios,  70  dBA 
auditoriums 

Churches,  theaters,  schools,  hospitals,  75  dBA 
museums,  libraries 


Single-event  transit  noise  that  exceeds  these  standards  is  considered  to  be 
an  adverse  impact. 

The  analysis  of  potential  noise  impacts  included  estimation  of  noise  levels 
at  the  25  survey  locations  described  in  Chapter  II  and  calculation  of  ex- 
pected maximum  noise  levels  and  L-jQ  noise  levels  around  both  the  DPM  align- 
ment and  the  extensive  circulator  bus  route.    The  extensive  circulator  bus 
alternatives  were  selected  for  analysis  from  the  potential  bus  alternatives 
as  worst  case  conditions.    Noise  levels  with  continuation  of  the  existing 
system  would  closely  follow  the  1979  existing  levels.    The  maximum  noise 
levels  were  compared  to  the  standards  of  the  American  Public  Transit  Associa- 
tion to  determine  the  extent  of  any  adverse  impacts.    The  L-jq  levels  were 
compared  with  existing  noise  levels  in  the  study  area. 


a.  DPM 

The  results  of  the  noise  analysis  for  the  DPM  and  circulator  bus  alternatives 
at  the  25  noise  survey  locations  are  shown  in  Table  IV-9.    The  results  for 
the  DPM,  using  the  L-jq  descriptor,  indicate  that  the  system  would  have  little 

impact  on  noise  levels  at  the  25  locations.    Only  for  locations  12  and  17 
would  the  increase  in  L-jq  be  more  than  the  3  dBA  increase,  which  is  generally 

regarded  as  significant.    At  locations  12  and  17,  the  L-iq  levels  with  the  DPM 

would  be  70  dBA  and  69  dBA,  respectively;  these  levels  are  acceptable  in  an 
urban  environment. 

The  DPM  would  result  in  a  significant  increase  (greater  than  3  dBA)  in 

L„,  at  12  of  the  25  locations.  The  1979  survey  produces  results  of  L„^^ 
max  max 

levels  between  67  and  96  dBA  in  the  CBD,  with  an  average  reading  of  81 
dBA.    The  range  with  the  DPM  would  be  the  same,  but  the  average  would  in- 
crease to  85  dBA. 

The  expected  noise  impacts  of  the  DPM  on  surrounding  land  uses  were  also 
analyzed  with  reference  to  the  guidelines  of  the  American  Public  Transit 
Association.    The  adopted  system  specifications  were  used  to  develop  noise 
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lABLt  iv-y 

DAYTIME  NOISE  IMPACT  ANALYSIS 
(dBA) 


LlO 


-max 


No. 


Location 


1979  1990       1990       1979  1990  1990 

Existing    Circ.  Bus    PPM     Existing    Circ.  Bus  PPM 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


N.  side  of  Jefferson, 

W.  of  Beaubien  77 

E.  side  of  Randolph,  N. 

of  Jefferson  68 

S.  side  of  Lamed,  W.  of 
Griswold  69 

W.  side  of  Civic  Center 

Drive  at  Arena  Station  68 

N.  side  of  Larned,  W.  of 

Cass  68 


W.  side  of  Cass,  N.  of  Fort  72 

69 


E.  side  of  Cass,  S.  of 
Michigan 


E.  side  of  Times  Square, 

N.  of  Grand  River  69 

S.  side  of  Park  Ave. ,  W. 

of  Woodward  67 

W.  side  of  Broadway,  S. 

of  Clifford  66 

S.  side  of  Gratiot,  E. 

of  Farmer  67 

W.  side  of  Beaubien,  S. 

of  Monroe  66 

E.  side  of  Beaubien,  N. 

of  Fort  St.  62 

W.  side  of  Randolph,  at 
Mariner's  Church  79 

At  Ford  Auditorium  60 

E.  side  of  Woodward,  N. 

of  Larned  79 

East  side  of  Cobo  Hall  65 

S.  side  of  Congress,  W. 

of  Cass  68 

S.E.  corner  of  Times  Squre 

Park  •  69 

Washington  Blvd.  Mall  at 

Grand  River  69 

N.  side  of  Park  Ave. ,  W. 

of  Woodward  82 

S.  side  of  Grand  River,  E. 

of  Woodward  73 

E.  side  of  Fanner  at 

Liberty  68 

W.  side  of  Woodward,  S. 

of  Adams  69 

S.  side  of  Witherell , 

W.  of  Broadway  74 


77  77 


68  68 


71 


68  69 

69  70 

70  70 


69 


70 


67 


68 


69 


72 


70 


71 


68 


67  68 


68  69 


69  70 


62  63 


82  82 
68  69 


68 


69 


68  68 


82  82 


70  70 


70  70 


86 


87 


72  79 


79 

79 
88 

82 

82 

81 

73 

73 

80 

67 


82  82  96 
60         60  67 


85 
76 

80 

83 

86 

86 


72  83 


77 


89 


86 

87 

79 

79 

79 
88 

82 

82 

81 

73 

73 

80 


76 


77  78 


96 
67 

85 
76 

80 

83 

86 

86 

83 

77 

89 

78 


86 

89 

87 

87 

83 
88 

87 

87 

87 

86 

86 

87 


67  87 


96 
67 

85 
86 

80 

83 

86 

86 

83 

77 

89 

87 


contours.    In  capsule  form,  the  single-event  maximum  passby  noise  levels 
expected  to  result  from  the  DPM  are: 

.    87  dBA  at  12.5  feet  from  centerline; 
.    81  dBA  at  25  feet  from  centerline;  and 
.    75  dBA  at  50  feet  from  centerline. 

The  noise  contours  were  overlaid  on  the  DPM  alignment  and  areas  that  would 
be  adversely  affected  were  determined.    The  results  indicated  that  no  nearby 
lanii^uses  would  be  negatively  affected.    In  all  cases,  the  DPM  would  be 
either  far  enough  from  commercial  structures  that  the  standard  of  85  dBA 
is  not  violated  or  noise  barriers  are  sufficient  to  reduce  noise  impacts 
belov/^  the  standard. 

The  nearest  commercial  structure  would  be  the  David  Whitney  Building  loca- 
ted at  the  southwest  corner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue.  Depending 
on  final  design  of  the  guideway,  the  northwest  corner  of  this  building  could 
be  10  feet  from  the  guideway  centerline,  the  minimum  horizontal  clearance 
defined  for  baseline  design  purposes.    If  the  guideway  centerline  ultimately 
is  10  feet  from  the  structure  and  the  deployed  vehicle  system's  noise  level 
at  the  maximum  allowed  under  system  specifications,  then  noise  barriers  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  guideway  design.    The  noise  barriers  would  reduce 
the  expected  noise  impact  of  90  dBA  at  10  feet  to  approximately  82  dBA. 

The  nearest  hotel  would  be  the  Ponchartrain  Hotel,  situated  between  Larned 
Street  and  Jefferson  Avenue  on  the  west  side  of  Shelby  Street.    The  DPM 
alignment  would  be  on  the  east  side  of  Shelby  Street.    Distance  from  the 
centerline  of  the  guideway  to  the  hotel  would  be  66  feet.    At  this  distance 
a  noise  level  of  71  dBA  would  be  expected  to  be  experienced  at  the  Ponchar- 
train Hotel.    This  would  be  well  below  the  80  dBA  standard  for  multi-family 
residential  areas. 

The  DPM  guideway  and  Times  Square  Station  would  be  integrated  with  the  Wash- 
ington Boulevard  Housing  Project.    This  new  downtown  housing  currently  is 
under  construction  in  the  block  bounded  by  Washington  Boulevard,  Times  Square, 
Grand  River  Avenue,  and  Clifford  Street.    The  over  300  residential  units  in 
this  project  would  be  nearest  to  the  DPM  system,  but  would  be  separated  from 
DPH  Operations  by  a  multi-story  parking  structure.    Noise  impacts  therefore, 
would  be  between  70  and  75  dBA,  well  below  the  recommended  standard  of  80' 
dBA  for  mu-lti- family  residential  areas. 
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The  alignment  passes  close  to  Telephone  Pioneer  Park  (see  alignment  sheet 
4,  Chapter  II).    However,  this  park  is  not  a  "'quiet'  outdoor  recreation 
area"  and  an  adverse  impact  level  of  75  dBA  was  used  in  the  analysis.  The 
DPM  would  not  cause  noise  levels  in  the  park  to  exceed  the  standard  of  75 
dBA.    The  alignment  would  also  pass  near  the  Federal  Building,  the  Wayne 
County  Road  Commission,  the  City-County  Building,  the  Tuller  and  Heritage 
Hotels,  and  the  Downtown  Library.    However,  analysis  has  indicated  that 
these  properties  would  not  be  adversely  affected.    No  other  sensitive  sites 
are  near  enough  to  the  DPM  to  be  adversely  affected. 

To  attract  and  retain  patrons  on  the  Detroit  DPM  system,  the  vehicels  and 
stations  must  be  designed  to  provide  passengers  a  comfortable  environment. 
There  are  two  basic  ways  to  minimize  the  noise  experienced  by  passengers 
in  vehicles  and  stations:    suppression  and  insulation.    Noise  can  be  sup- 
pressed by  improving  design,  using  mufflers,  or  enclosing  the  noise  genera- 
tor.   Areas  occupied  by  passengers  can  be  insulated  to  reduce  the  trans- 
mission of  noise. 

Noise  Criterion  Alternative  (NCA)  curves,  which  measure  noise  in  terms  of 
permissible  octave-band  levels  and  the  magnitude  of  noise,  were  analyzed 
with  respect  to  the  DPM  vehicle.    An  NCA  level  of  50  would  ensure  noise 
levels  that  would  permit  conversation  (at  a  3-foot  distance)  among  small 
groups  traveling  together. 

The  Detroit  DPM  vehicles  and  stations  would  be  designed  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing interior  noise  limits: 

.  Within  a  stationary  or  moving  vehicle,  the  noise  level 
should  not  exceed  NCA  60  when  the  vehicle  is  operating 
in  any  mode  (including  acceleration  and  deceleration), 
over  all  load  ranges,  and  with  all  equipment  operating. 

.  At  the  station  platform  area,  the  noise  level  from  the 
system's  operation  should  not  exceed  NCA  60. 

.    Within  general  station  areas,  the  noise  level  should 
not  exceed  NCA  50. 

Use  of  these  criteria  will  minimize  the  system's  noise  impacts. 
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Vibration  caused  by  the  DPM  system  would  be  minimal.    The  most  severe 
impact  would  probably  occur  at  connections  of  the  guideway  to  a  station 
that  is  within  or  attached  to  a  non- system  structure.    The  severity 
of  vibrations  depends  upon  several  factors,  including  the  strength  of 
the  vibration  source,  design  of  the  guideway  and  supports,  proximity  to 
the  vibration  source,  soil  conditions,  and  the  mitigation  measures 
employed.    All  of  these  factors  would  be  taken  into  account  during  final 
design  to  ensure  minimum  vibration  levels. 

A  criterion  for  the  DPM  system  has  been  adopted  to  limit  vibrations  to 
the  values  specified  in  "Basic  Threshold  Acceleration  Values  for  Accept- 
able Vibration  Environments. "^^    This  level  was  chosen  because  the  De- 
troit CBD  consists  primarily  of  office  space,  which  represents  a  more 
restrictive  requirement  than  retail  shopping  or  other  commercial  space. 
This  criterion  will  ensure  that  vibrations  produced  by  the  system  would 
be  within  acceptable  limits. 


b.    Ci rcul ator  Bus 

The  extensive  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  have  no  significant  noise 
or  vibration  impacts  (Table  IV-9).    Since  circulator  buses  would  operate 
in  mixed  traffic  along  streets  that  are  already  traveled  by  buses,  no 
significant  increases  in  either  L^^^^  or  L-jq  levels  are  expected  at  any 

of  the  25  locations.    The  noise  produced  by  operation  of  any  of  the  circu- 
lator bus  alternatives  would  not  exceed  the  standards  of  the  American  Public 
Transit  Association  at  any  point  in  the  CBD. 

3.    Water  Qual ity 
a.  DPM 

The  DPM  would  have  little  impact  on  water  quality  since  nearly  all  water 
pollutants  associated  with  the  system  would  be  discharged  into  the  Detroit 
sewer  system.    Possible  sources  of  water  pollution  include  stations,  drain- 
age outlets  along  the  guideway,  and  power-generating  facilities.  Wastewater 
produced  by  the  cleaning  of  stations  would  be  discharged  into  and  treated 
by  the  municipal  sewer  system.    Public  comfort  stations  would  not  be  pro- 
vided on  transit  vehicles  or  at  stations  (with  the  exception  of  the  Cobo 
Hall  station). 

The  discharge  of  liquid  wastes  from  the  maintenance  facilities  would  con- 
form with  existing  local  and  state  regulations.    Industrial  wastes  would 
be  adequately  treated  before  being  discharged  into  the  sewer  system.  Domes- 
tic wastes  from  employee  comfort  facilities  would  be  discharged  into  and 
treated  by  the  municipal  sewer  system. 


^^CHABA  Working  Group  #69,  "Guidelines  for  Preparing  Environmental  Impact 
Statements  on  Noise,"  February,  1977. 
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Pollutants  such  as  lubricants,  tire  rubber,  and  asbestos  brake  linings 
that  would  result  from  operation  of  the  transit  vehicles  and  could  be 
washed  into  the  drainage  system  v/ould  be  kept  to  a  minimum  by  means  of  a 
vehicle  inspection  and  maintenance  program.    De-icing  salts  would  not  be 
used  to  melt  snow  and  ice  on  the  guideway,  thus  avoiding  a  possible  ad- 
verse effect  on  water  quality.    Instead,  the  guideway' s  running  surface 
would  be  heated  by  a  system  of  hot,  circulating  fluids,  while  other  guide- 
way  components  would  be  heated  by  electric  resistance  wires.    To  remove 
large  quantities  of  snow,  snow  removal  equipment  would  be  used.    Snow  would 
not  be  dumped  on  streets.    These  snow  removal  methods  would  eliminate  any 
water  quality  problems  that  might  result  from  the  use  of  de-icing  salts. 

The  net  impact  of  the  DPM  on  water  quality  would  be  insignificant  because 
any  water  quality  pollutants  associated  with  it  would  be  discharged  into 
and  treated  by  Detroit's  municipal  sewer  system. 


b.    Circulator  Bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  have  only  a  very  slight  impact  on 
water  quality.    The  pollutants  resulting  from  the  operation  of  transit 
vehicles  would  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  the  DPM  al- 
ternative. 


4.    Fl coding 
a.  DPM 

Operation  of  the  DPM  would  have  an  insignificant  impact  on  storm  runoff 
and  the  existing  drainage  system  in  the  project  area.    Minor  modifications 
of  drainage  patterns  would  be  required  to  accommodate  the  foundations  of 
the  DPM  system.    Since  the  downtown  area  contains  little  open  ground,  the 
new  facility  should  not  increase  the  amount  of  storm  water  runoff.  The 
minimum  clearance  of  the  DPM  guideway  structure  would  be  fourteen  feet  and 
six  inches.    At  this  elevation,  any  impacts  of  at-grade  flooding  or  drain- 
age problems  on  the  DPM  structure  would  be  insignificant.    The  Detroit 
River  is  part  of  the  Great  Lakes  system  and  does  not  flood;  each  year, 
the  river  rises  and  falls  about  two  feet,  as  indicated  by  comparison  of 
the  mean  monthly  levels.    The  greatest  difference  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  mean  monthly  level  since  1900  has  been  five  feet.    A  review 
of  Flood  Insurance  Rate  Maps  indicates  that  the  DPM  system  is  not  located 
in  an  area  prone  to  flooding. 


b.    Circulator  Bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  not  cause  flooding  or  be  susceptible 
to  flooding. 
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5.    A1r  Quality 


The  state  of  Michigan  has  identified  the  Detroit  CBD  as  a  nonattai nment 
area  for  suspended  particulates,  carbon  monoxide,  and  photochemical  oxi- 
dants because  this  area  had  not  met  the  National  Ambient  Air  Quality 
Standards  by  July  1,  1979  (see  Table  III-l). 

An  air  quality  analysis  was  performed  to  show  the  effects  of  the  DPM  and 
circulator  bus  alternatives  on  air  quality  in  the  CBD.    For  the  circulator 
bus  alternatives,  a  range  was  calculated  to  show  the  variation  in  impacts 
that  could  result  from  continuation  of  the  existing  system  to  implementa- 
tion of  the  extensive  circulator  bus  system.    Air  quality  was  evaluated 
by  means  of  a  total  pollutant  burden  analysis  for  the  CBD.    The  total  load 
of  pollutants  in  the  area  was  analyzed;  no  attempt  was  made  to  calculate 
concentrations  of  pollutants  at  individual  locations.    Individual  concen- 
trations are  difficult  to  predict  in  any  Central  Business  District  due  to 
the  complex  air  movement  patterns  resulting  from  the  effect  of  tall  build- 
ings on  wind  patterns.    In  such  a  situation,  a  pollutant  burden  analysis 
gives  a  truer  representation  of  actual  air  quality  conditions  than  a  micro- 
scale  dispersion  analysis. 

In  calculations  of  the  total  pollutant  burden,  the  variable  with  the  great- 
est effect  on  air  quality  is  the  number  of  vehicle  miles  traveled  (VMT). 
The  VMT  that  has  been  estimated  to  occur  in  the  Detroit  CBD  is  shown  below. 


ANNUAL  VEHICLE  MILES  TRAVELED  IN  THE  CBD  (1990) 


 Miles  (in  Mill  ions) 

Total  on 

Option  DPM  Auto  Bus  Streets 

Circulator  Bus  —       85.53J  to    2. 40"^  to     88.63  to 

91.87^         3.10^  94.27 

Downtown  People  Mover  1.42   884.92         2.37  87.29 

^Existing  circulator. 
^Existing  two-way  circulator. 

Vehicle  miles  traveled  in  the  CBD  would  be  lowest  under  the  DPM  alter- 
nati  ve. 


a.  DPM 

The  results  of  the  air  quality  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  IV-10.  In 
all  cases,  the  emissions  associated  with  the  DPM  alternative  for  auto 
and  transit  are  lower  than  corresponding  values  for  the  circulator  bus 
alternatives.    Results  indicate  that  the  DPM  would  further  the  attainment 
of  air  quality  goals  for  downtown  Detroit. 
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TABLE  IV-10 

1990  ANNUAL  POLLUTANT  EMISSIONS  IN  THE  CBD  (TONS) 

Alternati  ve  Transit  Auto  Total 

CARBON  MONOXIDE 

Circulator  Bus^                    97-125                  2,540-2,729  2,665-2,825 

DPM                                        95  2,523  2,618 

HYDROCARBONS 

Circulator  Bus                   11-15  277-298  .292-309. 

DPM                                       11  275  286 

rjITROUS  OXIDES 

Circulator  Bus                    41-53  168-180  221  , 

DPM                                       41  166  207 

SULPHUR  OXIDES 

Circulator  Bus                     7-9  22-24  21 

DPM                                       7  22  29 

PARTICULATES 

Circulator  Bus                      3  14-15  17-18 

DPM                                      3  14  17 


^Emissions  for  circulator  bus  are  a  range  reflecting  the  impacts  of  all  potential  al 
ternatives  between  maintenance  of  the  existing  system  and  implementation  of  the  ex- 
tensive system. 


Source:    Schimpeler*Corradino  Associates. 
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b.    Circulator  Bus 

The  total  amount  of  pollutants  emitted  under  any  of  these  alternatives 
would  be  greater  than  under  the  DPM  alternative  (Table  IV-10).    The  num- 
bers in  Table  IV-10  reflect  a  range  of  circulation  improvements,  from 
maintenance  of  the  existing  circulator  bus  system  to  the  extensive  circula- 
tor system  described  in  Chapter  II.    In  general,  the  more  extensive  the 
circulator  bus  system,  the  greater  the  transit  emissions  and  the  lower  the 
auto  emissions,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  total  emissions. 


6.  Energy 
a.  DPM 

By  1990,  the  DPM  would  have  a  total  annual  energy  requirement  of  20,016,000 
kilowatt  hours.    This  power  would  be  only  0.04  percent  of  the  1990  produc- 
tion capacity  of  Detroit  Edison.    The  DPM's  energy  requirements  would  not 
necessitate  an  increase  in  generating  capacity. 

A  comparison  of  the  total  energy  required  to  operate  transportation  within 
the  CBD  for  the  DPM  and  the  circulator  bus  alternatives  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.    In  comparison  with  existing  conditions,  implementation  of  the 
DPM  alternative  would,  as  expected,  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  energy  con- 
sumed by  automobiles  for  travel  within  the  CBD  and  an  increase  in  the 
energy  consumed  by  transit  vehicles  in  the  CBD. 

TABLE  IV- 11 

ENERGY  CONSUMED  ANNUALLY  IN  1995  BY  TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  CBD 


Alternative 


Transit 


Equivalent  Gallons 
of  Gasol i ne  (Mi  1 1  ions) 


Auto 


Total 


Downtown  People  Mover  1.273 

Existing  Circulator  Bus  System  0.552 

Extensive  One-Way  Circulator 

Bus  System  0.783 

Extensive  Two-Way  Circulator 

Bus  System  1 .014 


2.327 
2.446 

2.345 

2.344 


3.600 

2.998 

3.128 
3.358 


The  DPM  would  slightly  decrease  the  amount  of  energy  consumed  by  autos 
for  travel  in  the  CBD.    The  DPM  would  also  result  in  an  increase  in  total 
energy  consumption  due  to  the  high  level  of  transit  service  provided. 
The  desirability  of  the  DPM  as  an  energy-saving  mechanism  is  somewhat 
distorted,  however,  by  the  information  shown  in  Table  IV-H.    For  the 
purposes  of  the  overall  comparison  shown  in  the  table,  energy  consumption 
was  converted  to  equivalent  gallons  of  gasoline.    Because  the  DPM  would 
be  electrically  powered,  it  would  not  consume  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel 
as  would  the  circulator  buses.    The  electrical  power  for  the  DPM  would 
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be  generated  by  burning  coal.    Therefore,  even  though  the  DPM  would  re- 
quire more  total  operating  energy  than  the  circulator  buses,  it  would 
result  in  the  conservation  of  petrofuels. 


b.    Ci rcul ator  Bus 

The  energy  requirements  for  the  circulator  bus  alternatives  are  shown  in 
Table  IV-11.    The  extensive  circulator  system  would  result  in  more  gaso- 
line being  consumed  by  automobiles  than  would  the  DPM  alternative,  but 
the  increase  would  be  less  than  present  consumption.    Overall  energy 
consumption  of  the  extensive  circulator  system  would  be  less  than  for 
the  DPM,  but  consumption  of  petrofuels  would  be  greater.    The  existing 
circulator  system  would  result  in  the  lowest  total  amount  of  energy  con- 
sumed, but  the  greatest  consumption  of  gasoline  by  automobiles. 


7.    Parks  and  Historic  Properties 
a.  DPM 

The  impacts  of  the  DPM  on  parks  and  historic  sites  are  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  Chapter  V.    In  summary,  the  DPM  would  not  adversely  affect  any 
significant  parklands.    However,  it  would  have  adverse  effects  on  the 
following  properties,  which  are  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places:    the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District, 
the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building,  and  the  Detroit  Street  Plan. 


b.    Ci  rcul ator  Bus 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  have  no  impacts  on  parks  or  historic 
properties. 


8.    Other  Concerns 

Other  potential  impacts  of  the  alternatives  were  investigated.    It  was 
determined  that  neither  the  DPM  nor  the  circulator  bus  alternatives  would 
have  significant  impacts  in  the  following  areas:    geology,  soils,  seismicity, 
vegetation,  wildlife,  endangered  species,  meteorology  and  climate,  navigable 
waterways,  coastal  zones,  wetlands,  and  ecologically  sensitive  areas. 


E.    SHORT-TERM  IMPACTS  DUE  TO  CONSTRUCTION 

Major  urban  construction  projects  cause  short-term  interruptions  of  a 
community's  activities.    The  magnitude  of  these  interruptions  depends  on 
their  length  and  the  type  of  service  affected.    While  mitigation  measures 
are  always  planned  by  agencies  responsible  for  providing  service,  all 
impacts  must  be  identified  to  ensure  that  adequate  adjustments  are  made 
in  advance. 
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1.  DPM 


All  impacts  presented  in  this  section  are  expected  to  be  short-term  and 
may  occur  in  varying  locations  and  degrees  during  construction.  Short-term 
construction  impacts  would  generally  be  related  to  one  or  more  of  the  sys- 
tem's three  major  components:    guideway,  stations,  and  storage/maintenance 
faci 1 i ty. 


a.    Impacts  of  Construction  on  Transportation 

Construction  of  the  DPM  is  not  expected  to  disrupt  traffic  in  the  CBD 
to  any  great  extent.    Some  temporary  street  closings  may  be  necessary. 
If  feasible,  work  that  would  normally  disrupt  traffic  would  be  performed 
during  off-peak  traffic  hours  (at  mid-day,  at  night,  or  on  weekends). 
Other  mitigation  measures  that  would  be  utilized  include  public  information 
campaigns  to  inform  downtown  residents  and  employees  of  construction 
plans,  schedules,  and  alternate  paths;  adequate  use  of  signs  and  traffic 
control  personnel,  including  flagmen  and  police  officers;  use  of  multiple 
work  crews;  and  off-site  prefabricati on  of  materials.    Additional  traffic 
impacts  and  mitigation  measures  are  discussed  throughout  this  section. 


b.    Impacts  of  Construction  on  Economic  Environment 

Construction  of  the  DPM  is  expected  to  convert  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  $118.55  million  capital  cost  (escalated  dollars)  into  local  wages  during 
the  construction  period.    This  would  not  only  benefit  the  construction 
employees  receiving  the  salaries,  but  would  also  increase  the  amount  of 
goods  sold  in  the  business  community.    Employment  in  the  construction 
trades  would  increase  and  the  anticipated  high  unemployment  rate  in  the 
Detroit/Wayne  County  area  could  be  reduced. 

Construction  of  the  DPM  system  might  adversely  affect  businesses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  guideway,  stations,  and/or  construction  staging  areas. 
The  nature  and  severity  of  such  impacts  would  depend  on  the  alignment, 
the  timing  and  duration  of  construction,  and  the  construction  techniques 
employed.    Construction  can  disrupt  normal  business  activities,  delivery 
of  goods,  access  (for  both  vehicles  and  pedestrians),  and  views. 

The  major  disruptions  that  construction  might  cause  include: 

Loss  of  parking  because  of  elimination  of  off-street  park- 
ing or  temporary  blockage  of  entrances  to  parking  lots  or 
buildings; 

Loss  of  pedestrian  access  because  of  sidewalk  closures, 
construction  barriers,  etc.; 

Reduction  of  vehicle  access  because  of  land  or  street 
closures,  detours,  temporary  pavement  covers,  and  similar 
construction  activities; 
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Loss  of  efficiency  in  shipments  and  deliveries  because  of 
rerouting  of  traffic,  blockage  of  loading  ramps,  etc.; 

Potential  for  damage  to  storefronts  or  inventories  from 
dust  and  vibration; 

General  inconvenience  to  customers,  clients,  and  hotel 
guests  as  a  result  of  noise,  rerouting  of  traffic,  and 
congestion;  and 

Relocation  of  businesses  located  on  property  needed  for 
right-of-way. 

The  susceptibility  of  individual  businesses  to  temporary  disruption  will 
vary.    The  following  types  of  businesses  would  be  most  sensitive  to  dis- 
ruption:   small  convenience  stores  that  do  not  offer  unique  products 
and  rely  heavily  on  walk-in  trade,  small  specialty  stores  whose  sales 
rely  on  window  displays  and  "impulse"  shoppers,  moderately-priced  luncheon 
facilities,  and  hotels.    The  first  three  of  these  types  of  establishments 
tend  to  have  low  customer  loyalty;  customers  can  easily  shift  to  similar 
establishments  not  affected  by  construction.    Therefore,  such  establishments 
would  be  most  likely  to  lose  business  temporarily  if  the  impacts  of  con- 
struction are  great.    Hotels  would  suffer  less  financial  loss  from  temporary 
disruption,  but  would  be  likely  to  receive  more  complaints  from  guests  if 
mitigation  measures  designed  to  adjust  the  schedule  of  construction  were 
not  implemented. 

Office  buildings,  professional  service  establishments,  and  quality  stores 
selling  "unique"  merchandise  are  usually  least  sensitive  to  disruptions 
caused  by  construction.    Businesses  not  located  near  residential  or  employ- 
ment centers  in  the  CBD  may  lose  customers  temporarily  if  disruptions  of 
parking  and  traffic  are  severe  and  prolonged. 

Generally,  the  length  of  disruption  on  any  single  block  along  the  route 
is  expected  to  be  short  (4  to  5  months)  to  preclude  permanent  adverse  im- 
pacts on  established  businesses.    During  the  construction  period,  some 
access  to  all  businesses  would  be  maintained  and  interruptions  of  utili- 
ties and  other  public  services  would  be  as  brief  as  is  technically  feasible. 
Temporary  pedestrian  paths  would  be  constructed  as  necessary. 

The  following  mitigation  measures  would  be  implemented,  where  feasible,  to 
minimize  disruption  of  CBD  businesses: 

Multiple  crews  working  simultaneously  at  several  critical 
locations  throughout  the  DPM  system  to  shorten  the  construc- 
tion period; 

Measures  to  reduce  noise  and  dust  near  fast-food  restaurants, 
small  businesses,  and  service  stores; 

Careful  scheduling  to  minimize  circuitous  routes  for  pedes- 
trians trying  to  reach  businesses  located  near  the  guide- 
way  and  its  supports; 
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Merchant  and  media  programs  to  provide  information  on  alter- 
nate street  approaches  and  parking  locations;  and 

Scheduling  of  construction  to  enable  retailers  to  make 
plans  for  special  sales  and  events. 


c.    Safety  and  Security 

Public  safety  is  a  major  concern  during  construction.    People  may  be 
injured  by  heavy  equipment  that  malfunctions  because  of  mechanical  break- 
down or  human  error.    The  movement  of  construction  vehicles  such  as  dump 
trucks,  concrete  mixers,  large  transport  trucks,  and  cranes  to  and  from 
the  construction  site(s)  poses  potential  problems  for  motorists.  Public 
safety  is  also  a  concern  for  pedestrians  and  workers  at  all  sites  where 
excavation  is  necessary. 

To  ensure  proper  safety  and  security  on  the  construction  site,  the  con- 
tractor would  be  required  to  establish  construction  procedures  and  operat- 
ing requirements  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  (OSHA),  the  state  of  Michigan,  Wayne  County,  and  the 
city  of  Detroit.    These  regulations  would  include,  but  would  not  be  limited 
to,  safe  storage  of  equipment  to  avoid  creation  of  obstructions;  provision 
of  appropriate  signs,  lights,  flares,  and  barricades  throughout  the  work 
area;  and  assignment  of  flagmen  and  guards  to  control  traffic. 

Construction  of  the  maintenance  facility  would  produce  additional  safety 
hazards  for  traffic  because  of  the  demolition  it  entails.    The  capacity 
of  Larned  Street  would  be  temporarily  reduced  during  demolition  and  also 
during  construction  of  the  new  maintenance  facility. 


d.    Disruption  of  Utilities 

The  determination  of  necessary  utility  adjustments  would  involve  a  field 
survey  to  locate  all  utility  manholes  and  a  thorough  review  of  the  plans 
of  utility  companies.    By  correlating  the  manholes  with  the  locations  of 
underground  facilities,  a  set  of  utility  maps  would  be  prepared.  Pre- 
liminary judgments  about  utilities  to  be  relocated  would  be  based  on  guide- 
way  locations.    If  appropriate,  foundations  would  be  moved  or  specially 
designed  to  minimize  relocation  costs.    After  the  determination  of  prelimi- 
nary relocations,  meetings  would  be  held  with  the  appropriate  utility  com- 
panies to  obtain  comments  and  cost  estimates. 

Final  adjustments  would  be  made  after  receipt  of  comments  from  utility 
companies.    For  some  locations,  additional  field  surveys  may  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  further  the  number  of  relocations.    The  utility  companies 
that  could  be  affected  by  construction  of  the  DPM  are  listed  below  ac- 
cording to  area  of  responsibility: 

Detroit  Edison  (electric); 
Detroit  Edison  (steam); 
Metro  Water  (water); 
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Metro  Water  (sewers); 

Michigan  Consolidated  Gas; 

Michigan  Bell  Telephone; 

Public  Lighting  Commission  (electric);  and 

Detroit  Department  of  Transportation  (traffic  signals). 


e.    Law  Enforcement  and  Fire  Protection 

Some  construction  activities  may  temporarily  impede  vehicular  access  to 
certain  streets,  which  could  affect  both  police  and  fire  services.  Tem- 
porary street  closures  and  narrowing  of  lanes  could  delay  emergency  services 
unless  emergency  service  agencies  are  notified  of  alternate  access  routes. 
Therefore,  close  coordination  with  both  police  and  fire  departments  would  be 
required.    Some  construction  impacts,  such  as  traffic  congestion,  could  be 
mitigated  if  some  construction  activities  were  scheduled  for  nights  and 
weekends,  thus  reducing  delays  in  providing  emergency  services. 


f.    Impacts  of  Construction  on  Natural  Resources 

Construction  of  the  DPM  would  require  excavations  at  station  and  column 
locations  to  build  necessary  foundations  for  structures.    This  excavation 
would  not  affect  the  topography,  geology,  soil,  or  seismicity  of  the 
area. 

Water  pollution  resulting  from  construction  would  occur  at  the  stations, 
the  maintenance  facility,  and  controlled  points  along  the  guideway. 
Water  pollution,  both  thermal  and  chemical,  would  not  exceed  state  and 
federal  guidelines.    The  contractor  would  be  required  to  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  prevent  erosion  of  exposed  soils  and  movement  of  sediments 
into  the  storm  water  system.    If  necessary,  basins  would  be  used  to  trap 
sediment  which  might  be  transported  by  water.    Refuse  and  wastes  resulting 
from  demolition  and  excavation  would  be  prevented  from  entering  the 
storm  water  system.    Trucks  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the  site 
would  be  loaded  or  unloaded  in  a  manner  precluding  spillage  of  materials 
or  debris  onto  streets.    Materials  spilled  accidentally  would  be  promptly 
removed  by  the  contractor. 

Construction  of  the  0PM  alternative  would  cause  the  following  short-term 
adverse  impacts  on  air  quality: 

Pollution  from  emissions  produced  by  construction  vehicles 
and  equipment; 

Dust  from  construction;  and 

Increased  emissions  from  traffic  congestion  caused  by 
disruption  of  normal  vehicle  patterns. 

Every  effort  would  be  made  to  minimize  air  pollution  from  these  sources. 
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i.    Emissions  from  construction  vehicles 


The  contractor  would  be  required  to  use  appropriate  emission  control  de- 
vices on  gasoline-  or  di esel- powered  construction  equipment.  Unnecessary 
idling  or  operation  of  equipment  would  be  prohibited.    All  equipment  would 
have  air  pollution  controls  in  accordance  with  criteria  issued  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  effects  of  emissions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  construction  site 
would  be  slightly  greater  than  the  effects  of  emissions  in  the  overall  CBD 
area. 


i  i .    Dust  control 

Dust  would  be  produced  during  most  phases  of  construction  that  require 
street  excavation,  earth  hauling,  and  street  restoration.  Construction 
of  the  aerial  guideway  and  stations  would  subject  adjacent  areas  to  in- 
creased levels  of  dust  because  of  the  foundation  required.    Dust  would 
also  be  generated  at  the  construction  site  for  the  maintenance  facility. 
Because  the  maintenance  facility  site  is  larger  than  any  of  the  free- 
standing station  sites,  effects  on  air  pollution  are  expected  to  be 
more  localized.  / 

Mitigation  measures  for  adverse  impacts  from  dust  during  construction 
(controlled  by  city  or  county  code  or  ordinance)  would  be  included  in 
all  construction  contracts.    Although  measures  for  dust  abatement  would 
be  required  of  all  contractors,  construction  activities  would  still  pro- 
duce some  quantities  of  dust.    Therefore,  some  tolerance  on  the  part  of 
residents,  business  owners,  pedestrians,  and  motorists  affected  by 
the  construction  phase  would  be  required.    Examples  of  mitigation  mea- 
sures that  would  be  taken  to  minimize  dust  pollution  are: 

Watering  on  exposed  surfaces  that  generate  dust; 

Watering  during  periods  of  high  winds  and  construction 
activity; 

Restriction  of  traffic  on  unpaved  surfaces; 

Use  of  tarpaulins  on  loaded  trucks  to  reduce  the  effects 
of  wind  during  transport;  and 

Minimization  of  the  period  during  which  soils  are  exposed. 

During  demolition  of  the  Buckl and-VanWald  Building  and  the  buildings  attached 
to  it,  care  would  be  taken  to  ensure  that  dust  is  controlled  by  such  measures 
as  watering  the  structure  during  demolition,  limiting  the  work  on  windy  days, 
and  covering  haul  trucks  to  prevent  the  resuspension  of  dust. 
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c.    Control  of  Emissions  Resulting  from  Congestion 

Construction  has  the  potential  to  increase  traffic  congestion,  thereby 
increasing  pollution  (especially  local  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide). 
The  adverse  impact  of  such  congestion  would  be  mitigated  by  traffic  con- 
trol measures  designed  in  coordination  with  the  local  traffic  jurisdiction 
to  limit  interference  with  the  flow  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  These 
measures  would  include,  but  would  not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

Provision  of  maximum  number  of  lanes  for  peak  hour 
traffic; 

Provision,  maintenance,  and  removal  of  all  required' 
temporary  traffic  control  devices  to  allow  free  and 
safe  flow  of  traffic; 

Efficient  and  well-publicized  rerouting  of  traffic;  and 

Scheduling  of  construction  activities  that  seriously  re- 
strict traffic  flow  at  times  other  than  peak  traffic  hours, 
when  emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  are  greatest. 

The  five  categories  of  construction  activity  that  may  produce  significant 

adverse  noise  impacts  are  listed  in  Table  IV-12,  along  with  equipment  used 

and  the  Lm  and  L     noise  levels  measured  fifty  feet  from  the  source.  Ac- 
lU  eq 

cording  to  the  composite  noise  levels,  relocation  of  utilities,  preparation 
of  foundations,  and  restoration  of  streets  would  all  cause  similar  noise  im- 
pacts, and  all  could  be  significant.    These  three  activities  would  be  con- 
ducted along  the  entire  DPM  route  during  the  various  construction  phases 
for  the  aerial  guideway. 

Considering  the  duration  of  activity  and  noise  levels,  it  can  generally  be 
stated  that  L-iq  noise  levels  of  100  dBA  would  be  emitted  during  construction 

unless  mitigation  measures  are  enforced.    Land  uses  along  the  DPM  route  that 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  noise  must  be  carefully  noted.  Site-specific 
mitigation  measures  might  be  required  to  reduce  interior  noise  to  allowable 
maximum  levels.    The  most  severe  impacts  would  occur  at  sensitive  locations 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  DPM  route. 

Noise  mitigation  measures  for  the  DPM  construction  period  are  divided  into 
two  categories:    measures  to  reduce  both  indoor  and  outdoor  noise  impacts 
upon  the  general  public  and  measures  to  ensure  the  health  and  safety  of 
construction  workers.    Noise  impacts  on  the  general  public  may  be  reduced 
by: 

Providing  acoustical  enclosures  around  stationary  construc- 
tion equipment; 

Scheduling  equipment  operations  to  maintain  the  lowest  pos- 
sible overall  noise  levels  (e.g.,  activities  with  high 
noise  levels  should  be  performed  during  peak  noise  periods) 
and  maintain  uniform  operating  noise  levels;  and 
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TABLE  IV-12- 


CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITY  NOISE  LEVELS 
(dBA  at  50  Feet) 

Activity  Equipment  ^^]0  j^e^ 


Location  or  relocation  of  Jackhammer/Pavement 

utilities                                   Breaker  98  84 

Backhoe  93  89 

Truck   _93  84 

Composite  100  91 

Preparation  of  column               Jackhammer  98  84 

foundation                               Backhoe  93  89 

Truck  93  84 

Compressor   87  79 

Composite  100  91 

Modification  or  restora-           Jackhammer  98  84 

tion  of  streets  and  side-          Front  Loader  84  82 

walks                                      Truck  93  84 

Light  Crane  88  78 

Paver   _89  _88 

Composite  100  91 

Clearing  and  grading                Tractor  96  92 

Grader  93  84 

Front  Loader  84  82 

Backhoe  93  89 

Truck   _93_  84 

Composite  100  95 

Mobilization  of  equip-              Crane  88  78 

ment  at  excavations                  Truck  93  84 

Generator  81  75 

Compressor   87  79 

Composite  95  86 


Source:    Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration,  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement,  Los  Angeles  Downtown  People  Mover  Project,  July,  1979. 
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Modifying  pedestrian  access  routes  to  provide  the  greatest 
possible  distance  between  pedestrians  and  construction 
operations  with  high  noise  levels. 

The  mitigation  measures  available  for  reducing  occupational  noise  levels 
are  generally  easier  to  enforce  than  measures  taken  to  protect  the  pri- 
vate sector.    They  include: 

Use  of  construction  equipment  that  generates  minimal 
noise  whenever  possible; 

Use  of  prefabricated  structures  to  eliminate  assembly  of 
materials  on  the  site; 

Use  of  machinery  with  flexible  mountings  and  shaft 
coupl  i  ngs; 

Specification  of  maximum  noise  levels  for  any  new  equip- 
ment ordered; 

Provision  of  protective  equipment  to  workers  (e.g., 
ear  protectors  and  sound  isolation  booths);  and 

Arrangement  of  work  schedules  to  correspond  to  OSHA's 
limits  for  occupational  noise  levels  and  durations. 

Noise  abatement  measures  would  be  taken  during  construction  to  protect 
both  employees  and  the  public.    Noise  levels  to  which  workers  at  the  con- 
struction site  are  exposed  would  meet  regulations  set  by  OSHA  and  the  state 
of  Michigan. 

Compared  to  the  visual  impacts  of  the  system  in  operation,  visual  impacts 
during  construction  are  short  in  duration,  jDut  severe  in  intensity.  Nega- 
tive impacts  include  torn-up  streets,  exposed  utility  conduits,  temporary 
plywood  barriers,  and  the  general  visual  disorder  that  accompanies  heavy 
construction.    Trucks  rumbling  through  downtown  streets  have  a  negative 
impact.    Temporary  street  closures  may  cause  visual  disorientation,  par- 
ticularly when  detours  are  used. 

These  negative  impacts  are  offset  to  some  degree  by  the  fascination  with 
which  most  people  regard  heavy  construction.    People  enjoy  watching  earth- 
moving  machines,  columns  being  erected,  and  cranes  lifting  giant  guideway 
spans.    This  inherent  mitigating  factor  can  be  augmented  by  the  provision 
of  windowlike  openings  in  construction  screens  and  planning  of  pedestrian 
routes  to  take  advantage  of  interesting  views.    The  number  of  people  nega- 
tively affected  by  construction  can  be  reduced  if  the  most  disruptive  ac- 
tivities are  performed  during  off-peak  hours  and  work  is  scheduled  so  that 
the  construction  period  at  any  given  location  will  be  brief. 

Debris  would  be  generated  by  groundbreaking,  demolition  of  buildings, 
and  actual  construction  of  the  guideway,  stations,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cility.   Demolition  wastes  would  be  generated  at  the  maintenance  facility 
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site,  where  three  structures  would  have  to  be  razed.    Most  of  these  wastes 
would  be  inorganic,  consisting  of  wood,  brick,  glass,  stone,  and  metal. 
The  contractor  would  be  required  to  dispose  of  all  material  at  designated 
landfills  and  to  comply  with  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit and  the  state  of  Michigan  for  disposal  of  solid  waste.  Construction 
wastes  such  as  asphalt  or  concrete  slabs,  curbs,  and  gutters  excavated 
during  the  removal  of  existing  pavements,  as  well  as  cement  and  concrete 
spills,  bituminous  waste,  oils,  and  miscellaneous  wastes  (including 
wood,  rock,  wire,  nails,  pipe,  and  steel  cuttings),  would  be  disposed  of 
in  a  similar  manner.    Haul  vehicles  would  be  permitted  to  use  only 
designated  routes  to  transport  fill  and  debris  from  the  construction 
site.    Truck  loads  would  be  covered  or  watered  as  necessary  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  dust  and  debris. 


2.    Circulator  Bus 

The  existing  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  involve  no  new  construction 
and  thus  would  have  no  short-temi  construction  impacts.    The  only  con- 
struction associated  with  the  extensive  circulator  bus  system  is  the  place 
ment  of  thirteen  new  bus  shelters  at  major  stops  along  the  route.  Con- 
struction of  these  shelters  would  involve  only  minimal  short-term  impacts 
such  as  disruption  of  pedestrian  movements  on  sidewalks,  the  release  of 
small  amounts  of  dust  to  the  atmosphere,  and  an  increase  in  noise  levels 
as  the  shelters  are  put  in  place. 


F.    UNAVOIDABLE  ADVERSE  IMPACTS 
1 .  DPM 

Operation  of  the  DPM  system  would  result  in  several  unavoidable  adverse 
impacts: 

Displacement  of  two  businesses,  one  being  an  office 
furniture  store  with  approximately  thirty  employees; 

Acquisition  of  all  or  part  of  seven  parking  lots  in  the 
Detroit  CBD; 

Loss  of  approximately  600  off-street  and  150  on-street  park- 
ing spaces; 

Annual  loss  of  property  tax  revenues  resulting  from 
properties  acquired  for  the  DPM; 

Increase  in  maximum  noise  levels  at  some  locations; 

Some  obstruction  of  views  and  other  visual  annoyances 
resulting  from  the  location  of  DPM  guideways,  stations, 
and  vehicles; 
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Increased  traffic  congestion  at  parking  lots  near  DPM 
stations; 

Loss  of  parking  lanes  along  some  streets  containing  the 
guideway; 

Visual  intrusion  into  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  Dis- 
trict and  disruption  of  the  Detroit  Street  Plan; 

Increase  in  demand  for  electricity;  and 

Potential  increase  in  safety  and  security  problems  asso- 
ciated with  DPM  stations  and  vehicles. 

Construction  of  the  DPM  alternative  would  cause  the  following  temporary, 
but  unavoidable,  adverse  impacts: 

Increase  in  noise  and  vibration  levels  near  construction 
sites; 

Reduced  capacity  for  automobile  and  pedestrian  traffic, 
resulting  in  increased  congestion  and  lower  travel 
speeds  near  construction  sites; 

Reduced  access  to  some  residences  and  businesses,  resulting 
in  slightly  lower  retail  sales  (however,  no  business  closures 
are  expected); 

Minor  increase  in  solid  wastes; 

Minor  increase  in  air  pollution  due  to  the  operation 
of  construction  vehicles;  and 

Possible  temporary  restrictions  on  the  access  of  emergency 
vehicles  to  roads  near  construction  sites. 


2.    Ci rcul ator  Bus 

Operation  of  the  extensive  circulator  bus  alternatives  (as  a  worst  case 
example  of  the  possible  range  of  bus  alternatives)  would  result  in  the 
following  unavoidable  adverse  impacts: 

Slight  increase  in  noise  resulting  from  increased  bus 
operations; 

Slight  increase  in  air  pollution,  including  carbon  mon- 
oxide, arising  primarily  from  expanded  transit  operation; 

Increased  consumption  of  petrofuels  and  decrease  in  over- 
all CBD  energy  consumption; 

Low  level  of  mobility  and  accessibility  within  the  CBD 
under  existing  circulator  bus  system;  and  only  slight  im- 
provement with  the  extensive  circulator  system;  and 
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Increased  accidents  due  to  additional  bus  miles  in  the 
CBD. 

Since  the  circulator  bus  involves  only  a  minimal  amount  of  construction,  no 
temporary  adverse  impacts  would  result. 


G.    SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT  VERSUS  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 
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1 .    DPM  Summary 
a.    Impacts  on  Transportation 


SHORT-TERM  ENVIRONMENTAL  USES 

.  Temporary  decline  in  accessibil- 
ity to  certain  CBD  bus  destina- 
tions 

.  Possible  temporary  rerouting  of  CBD 
buses 

.  Temporary  increase  in  travel  time 
within  CBD 

.  Temporary  reduction  in  capacity, 
slower  speeds,  and  increased  travel 
time  on  downtown  streets  affected 
by  construction 

.  Possible  rerouting  of  downtown 
tri  ps 

.  Slight  increase  in  potential  for 
vehicle  accidents 


LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

.  Increased  potential  for  connection 
with  other  modes  of  travel 

.  Improved  CBD  travel  times  for  DPM 
and  bus  patrons 

.  Incentive  for  carpools 

.  Increased  efficiency  of  transit  service 

.  Potential  for  improving  CBD  bus  service 

.  Reduced  travel  time  for  trips  made  in 
the  CBD 

.  Increased  accessibility  to  CBD  ac- 
tivity centers 

.  Reduced  auto  trip  miles  in  downtown  area 

.  Improved  safety  for  DPM  patrons 
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b.    Impacts  on  Urban 

SHORT-TERM  ENVIRONMENTAL  USES 

.  Temporary  disruption  caused  by  con- 
struction, slightly  reducing  effec- 
tive use  of  existing  improvements 
along  route 


Devel opment 

LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

.  Increase  in  office  space  of  150,000 
gross  square  feet  per  year 

.  Accelerated  development  of  several 
proposed  projects 

.  Demand  for  600  additional  hotel  roonii 

.  Increased  occupancy  of  existing  hote 

.  Opportunities  for  physical  links  be- 
tween buildings  and  activities 

.  Increase  of  1  ,250  and  1  ,500  resident 
units 


c.    Impacts  on  the 

SHORT-TERM  ENVIRONMENTAL  USES 

.  Increased  employment  in  construc- 
tion trades 

.  Increased  sales  to, regional  sup- 
pi  i  ers  of  materi  al  s 

.  Increased  business  activity  re- 
sulting from  multiplier  effect 

.  Temporary  decline  in  local  business 
activity  resulting  from  disruption 

.  Benefits  to  CBD  from  spending  by 
construction  workers 


Economy 

LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

.  Increase  in  permanent  employment  in 
the  region 

.  Additional  employment  in  CBD 

.  Increase  in  property  sales  and  busi- 
ness tax  revenues  for  city,  county, 
state,  and  federal  jurisdictions 

.  Additional  employment  in  CBD 

.  Increased  employee  spending  induced 
by  DPM,  resulting  in  regional  multi- 
pl i  er  effect 

.  Increase  of  $60  million  in  annual  re 
tail  sales 

,  Increases  in  payrolls  and  local  per 
capita  spending 
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d.    Impacts  on  Society 


SHORT-TERM  ENVIRONMENTAL  USES 

.  Temporary  disruption  of  some  residen- 
tial locations  due  to  visual  intru- 
sion and  reduced  access  (would  affect 
both  permanent  residents  and  hotel 
guests) 

.  Possible  temporary  interference  with 
routes  used  by  vehicles 


LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

.  Increased  access  to  activity  centers 

.  Increased  access  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  to  special  services  in 
CBD  and  region 

.  Improved  mobility  of  all  elderly  and 
handicapped  residents  due  to  barrier- 
free  system 

.  Additional  police  service  required 
(some  problems  in  access  to  files) 


e.    Impacts  on  Natural 

SHORT-TERM  ENVIRONMENTAL  USES 

.  Temporary  increase  in  emissions  from 
construction  equipment 

.  Increase  in  fugitive  dust 

.  Use  of  small  amount  of  energy  for 
manufacture  and  installation  of  DPM 
components 

.  Temporary  high  noise  levels  at  sensi- 
tive receptors  near  construction, 
exceeding  recommended  maximum  levels 

.  Temporary  visual  intrusion  by  con- 
struction activities  and  equipment 

.  Sense  of  disorder 


Resources 

LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 

.  Reduction  in  emissions 

.  Decrease  in  gasoline  consumption 

.  Flexibility  of  energy  source,  should 
shortages  require  shift  to  alternate 
fuel 

.  Change  in  cit^.^cape;  opportunity  to 
use  DPM  as  unifying  architectural  ele- 
ment as  land  uses  are  recycled 

.  New  vistas  for  DPM  passengers 


2-    Circulator  Bus 

The  existing  circulator  bus  alternative -would  not  have  short-term  impacts  on. 
the  environment  since  it  involves  no  construction.    The  extensive  circulator 
system  would  involve  construction  of  thirteen  bus  shelters.    The  short-term  impacts 
of  that  construction  would  not  be  significant,  especially  in  a  city  like  De- 
troit with  many  redevelopment  projects  underway.    Therefore,  the  long-term 
benefits  of  the  circulator  bus  alternatives,  such  as  energy  savings  and  some 
improvement  in  mobility,  could  be  obtained  without  having  to  endure  adverse 
impacts  over  the  short  term. 
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Most  of  the  lonq-term  positive  effects  of  DBM  operation  do  not  apply  to 
the  circulator  bus  options.    Implementation  of  any  of  the  circulator  bus  al- 
terrratives  would  not  significantly  influence  any  transportation,  land 
use,  urban  development,  economic  and  social  conditions,  and  natural  resources 
of  the  Detroit  CBD.    These  conditions  have  been  shown  to  be  in  need  of  im- 
provement.   The  circulator  bus  options  would  not  provide  the  transportation 
system  necessary  to  promote  this  improvement. 


H.    IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETRIEVABLE  COMMITMENTS 
-  1.  DPM 

Construction  and  operation  of  the  DPM  in  the  Detroit  CBD  is  an  extensive 
and  costly  project  that  would  require  the  irretrievable  commitment  of  cer- 
tain natural  and  financial  resources.    Major  commitments  would  include 
construction  materials,  manpower,  land,  money,  energy,  and  future  develop- 
ment options.    The  impacts  resulting  from  consumption  of  these  resources 
should  be  weighed  against  the  benefits  of  improved  transportation  to  resi- 
dents of  and  visitors  to  the  region  and  the  consequences  of  no  investment 
in  comprehensive  transportation  improvements. 


a.    Natural  Resources  (Materials) 

The  consumption  of  sand,  cement,  gravel,  soil,  and  steel  for  construction 
of  the  DPM  would  constitute  an  irretrievable  commitment  of  natural  resources. 
The  use  of  lumber  would  not  be  an  irretrievable  commitment  since  lumber  is 
a  renewable  resource.    Other  finite  resources,  such  as  steel,  aluminium,  and 
copper,  could  be  used  conscientiously  to  minimize  waste.    Most  construction 
materials  required  are  available  in  adequate  supply  locally.  Although 
supplies  of  these  materials  may  not  be  abundant,  the  quantities  needed  by 
the  DPM  project  would  have  little  effect  on  their  overall  availability. 
Furthermore,  use  of  these  construction  materials  to  build  a  transit  system 
that  would  have  numerous  social  and  economic  benefits  for  the  community 
(such  as  increased  accessibility  and  mobility,  economic  expansion,  and  in- 
creased employment)  can  be  justified. 


b.  Manpower 

Labor  used  in  designing  and  constructing  the  DPM  represents  an  irretriev- 
able commitment  of  resources.    Numerous  benefits  would  justify  this  com- 
mitment; they  are  the  provision  of  jobs  to  unemployed  or  underemployed 
workers  in  the  region,  the  social  benefits  resulting  from  such  employment, 
the  multiplier  effects  of  increased  spending  in  the  region,  and  expansion 
of  the  regional  construction  industry. 


c.    Financial  Resources 

The  expenditure  of  funds  to  construct  the  DPM  represents  an  irretrievable 
commitment  of  $118.55  million  (escalated  dollars).    On  the  federal  Tevel , 
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tax  dollars  used  to  fund  transit  improvements  would  be  viewed  as  monies 
that  could  be  spent  on  other  mass  transportation  projects  funded  by  the 
federal  government.    Similarly,  local  tax  dollars  could  be  used  for 
other  purposes.    However,  the  use  of  these  tax  dollars  for  the  DPM,  as 
well  as  taxes  from  other  levels  of  government,  would  help  achieve  the 
national  and  local  objectives  of  urban  revital ization  and  economic 
devel opment . 

Economic  expansion  in  the  region,  increased  employment  (due  to  construction 
and  operation  of  the  DPM  and  induced  economic  development),  increased  mo- 
bility for  the  transit-dependent,  increased  accessibility  for  residents  of 
the  region,  and  savings  in  time  and  money  to  transit  riders  are  all  social 
and  economic  advantages  that  justify  large  commitments  of  funds. 


d.    Future  Development  Options 

Selection  of  the  DPM  alternative  at  this  time  could  have  an  irreversible 
and  irretrievable  impact  on  future  developments.    Implementation  of  a  DPM 
system  now  could  also  have  an  irreversible  impact;  it  could  rechannel  a 
portion  of  the  region's  future  growth  into  the  underutilized  urban  core, 
providing  the  capacity  to  meet  future  needs  with  little  additional  cost 
to  the  public. 


2.  Circulator  Bus 

Unlike  the  DPM  system,  the  circulator  bus  options  would  not  entail  irre- 
versible and  irretrievable  commitments  of  construction  materials,  man- 
power, money,  energy,  or  land.    Since  only  minimal  construction  is  required 
to  implement  the  modified  circulator  bus  options,  commitments  of  money- and 
manpower  would  essentially  be  for  transit  vehicles  that  would  not  be  irre- 
trievably committed  to  the  Detroit  CBD. 

With  regard  to  future  development  options,  the  circulator  bus  options  could 
have  the  irreversible  impact  of  encouraging  a  more  decentralized  growth 
pattern  within  the  region.    Scattered  development  would  be  less  efficient 
than  development  in  the  CBD.    The  modified  circulator  bus  options  would  be 
more  likely  to  focus  the  region's  growth  in  its  underutilized  urban  core. 
The  CBD  has  the  capacity  to  serve  future  development  at  little  additional 
cost  to  the  public. 
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V.    HISTORIC  PROPERTIES  (SECTION  106)  DETERMINATIONS 
AND  PARKLAND  (SECTION  4LfJ)  EVALUATION 


A.    HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 

Section  106  of  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966,  as  amended, 
requires  that  federal  agencies  consider  the  impact  of  proposed  projects 
on  any  district,  site,  building,  structure,  or  object  listed  in  or  eligible 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.    The  Act  also 
requires  that  federal  agencies  afford  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Pres- 
ervation (ACHP)  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  on  undertakings  that 
affect  such  properties.    The  ACHP  has  established  procedures  for  the  "Pro- 
tection of  Historic  and  Cultural  Properties"  (36  CFR,  Part  800).    The  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter  is  to  document  compliance  with  the  Section  106  process 
and  the  procedures  of  the  ACHP  with  regard  to  the  potential  impacts  of  the 
Detroit  DPM  on  historic  properties.    The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would 
have  no  "106"  or  "4(f)"  impacts.    This  chapter  contains  the  preliminary 
case  reports,  documentation  of  no  adverse  impact,  and  Memorandum  of  Agree- 
ment required  by  the  ACHP. 


1 .    Identification  of  Historic  Properties 

The  first  step  was  to  identify  the  historic  and  cultural  properties  that  may 

be  affected  by  the  DPM  and  are  listed  in  or  eligible  for  the  National  Register. 

This  step  was  initiated  at  the  outset  of  planning  for  the  DPM.    The  National 

Register  was  consulted  and  the  following  references  and  studies  were  examined: 

CBD  Study— Buil dings  of  Architectural  and  Historical 
Significance; 

1971  American  Institute  of  Architects'  Guide  to  Detroit 
Architecture; 

1976  Detroit/Urban  Conservation  Project; 

Urban  Designer's  List  Based  on  Conspicuousness; 

Landmarks  Most  Frequently  Mentioned  by  Detroiters  in 
an  Image  Survey; 

W.  Hawkins  Ferry,  The  Buildings  of  Detroit;  and 

Michigan  History  Division  Recommendations. 

In  addition,  the  Southeastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority  (SEMTA) 
hired  a  consultant  (approved  by  the  Michigan  History  Division)  to  conduct 
a  search  for  additional  historic  properties  in  the  Detroit  CBD.    The  result 
of  the  literature  and  field  searches  was  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  more 
than  120  places  in  the  Detroit  CBD  that  possessed  some  degree  of  historic 
significance.    This  list  was  referred  to  in  the  development  and  evaluation 
of  alternative  DPM  alignments.    From  the  outset  of  the  project,  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  avoid  impacts  on  the  historic  resources  of  downtown.  The 
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Michigan  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  has  been  involved  through- 
out the  planning  process.    The  SHPO  reviewed  and  commented  on  preliminary 
alternatives  and  assisted  in  the  "fine-tuning"  of  the  final  alignment  to  mini- 
mize impacts  on  historic  properties. 

The  list  of  historically  significant  sites  and  the  final  DPM  alignment  were 
discussed  with  the  SHPO.    The  SHPO  identified  sites  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  that  may  be  affected  by  the  DPM.    In  a  letter  (Figure  V-1 )  dated 
December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  following  properties 
are  eligible  for  the  National  Register  and  may  be  affected  by  the  DPM: 

Guardian  Building; 
Detroit  Club; 

Detroit  Free  Press  Building; 
Parker-Webb  Building; 
Greektown  Historic  District; 
Buckl and-VanWald  Building;  and 
Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District. 

A  letter  requesting  a  determination  of  eligibility  for  these  properties  was 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  in  January,  1980.    All  propertie 
were  found  eligible  for  the  National  Register  in  February  and  March,  1980. 

Figure  V-2  depicts  the  DPM  alignment  and  nearby  properties  which  are  listed 
in  the  National  Register  or  have  been  determined  to  be  eligible  for  inclusion 
in  the  Register.    In  addition  to  the  properties  discussed  above  for  which 
a  determination  of  eligibility  was  submitted  as  a  part  of  planning  for  the 
DPM,  the  following  properties  (listed  in  the  National  Register  or  eligible 
for  inclusion  therein)  are  located  near  the  proposed  DPM  system: 

Mariner's  Church  (National  Register); 

Second  Baptist  Church  of  Detroit  (National  Register); 

Beaubien  House  (National  Register); 

Alexander  Chapoton  House  (nominated  for  National  Register); 
J.L.  Hudson's  Department  Store  (eligible); 
Randolph  Street  Commercial  Buildings  (eligible);  and 
Downtown  Public  Library  (eligible). 

The  Street  Plan  of  Detroit  has  also  been  determined  by  the  Keeper  of  the 
National  Register  to  be  eligible  for  inclusion. 


2.    Application  of  Criteria  of  Effect  - 
Determination  of  No  Effect 

The  ACHP  has  developed  criteria  to  determine  whether  a  proposed  project 
would  have  an  effect  on  properties  listed  in  or  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
the  National  Register  (36  CFR,  Part  800. 3[a]).    A  project  is  determined 
to  have  an  effect  when  it  ".  .  .changes  the  integrity  of  location,  design, 
setting,  materials,  workmanship,  feeling,  or  association  of  the  property 
that  contributes  to  its  significance.  .  ." 

The  Criteria  of  Effect  were  applied,  in  consultation  with  the  SHPO,  to  the 
properties  listed  in  or  eligible  for  the  National  Register.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  DPM  would  have  no  effect  on  Mariner's  Church,  the  Second 
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ICHIGAN        Dt^AlTMlNl         Of         SIAft  '^i*,;'^ 

ICMAIO     M      AUttiN  StCltlAtT     Of     $I*H  VT™,^^      I  *  N  S I N  C  _ 

iCHiCAH    4191  I 

iiCHiGAn  Hisioai  oiviaio* 


Oecemtier  W  .  1 979 


Hr.  Odvfd  J.  HcOondId 

SouLhedStem  Michigan  Trtnsportatlon  AuinorUy 
Fir&C  Nac1an«l  aul1d1n9 
QoO  riouJMjrd  Avunutf 
Ccliult.  H1cM.jdn  iU^Zt 

Dear  Mr.  HcOonald; 

Tnu  letter  ts  i  follow-up  to  our  discusilons  on  NovefT'ber  8,  1979,  at  the 
'^Ci^IA  offices  m  Detroit  concemtng  the  Impact  of  tnr  proposed  Downtown 
Hover  on  <iDo»L-'jround  htsiorlc  cultural  resourtts  in  Detroit. 

It  *s  me  opinion  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  tnat 
tne  currently  proposed  alignment  of  the  People  Mover  (August  10.  1979 
PIdnsI  Hill  have  no  affect  on  the  following  National  Register  listed  (and 
no^Tiinated)  properties: 

Tne  Manner's  Cnurcn  •  170  £.  Jefferson  (listed  j/19/7&) 

The  Second  Baptist  Church  of  OetrDll  -  441  Monroe  lllsted  3/19/75} 

Ihe  Beaublen  House  (Charles  Troatiley  House)  -  SS3  I.  Jefferson 
(ll-.led  tl/13/79) 

The  Alexander  Chapoton  House  -  511  Seaubtefi  (this  nomination  is 
oeing  suDmUted  to  the  National  Register  on  Oecemoer  12,  1979) 

It  Is  tne  SMPO's  opinion  that  the  following  propertu-s.  ■nich  have  already 
oeen  detemined  eUglble  by  tne  i^eper  of  cnc  National  neoister.  will  not  Oe 
adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  People  Kover  ji  i -,fu],t;nt .    For  cnese  three 
L.ropLriies  you  Should  prepare  the  docus-^ntation  for  d  detenninatlon  of  nc 
ativtfr^e  effect  for  subnlssion  to  thi  Advisory  Council  m  accordance,  wl th 
36  \.n  bOO.l3i. 


David  J.  HcOonald 


Deceootr  14,  1979 


The  J.  L.  Hudson  Department  Store  -  1206  Uoodward  Avenue 

The  Randolph  Street  Connerdal  Buildings  -  east  side  of  Randolph 
betMeen  Honroe  and  Haconb 

The  Downtown  Public  Library  -  121  Gratiot  Avenue 

'Although  the  following  five  properties  are  considered  to  be  eligible  for 
listing  In  the  Natlorval  Register  by  the  Sute  Historic  Preservation  Officer, 
you  ■111  need  to  seek  a  detemlndtlon  of  eligibility  for  each  froa  the  ucper 
of  the  hatioHdl  Register  In' accoraance  with  36  Cffi  63  (.il  I  i.3).    It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  People  Mover  aill  not  have  an  adverse  affect  on  these  sites. 
Tou  should  prepare  the  documentdcion  for  the  deteminjcions  of  no  adverse  effect 
In  accordance  with  36  CFR  800.13a. 

The  Guardian  Building  •  tamed  «t  Grlswold  (N.£.) 

The  Detroit  Club  -  712  Cass 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  Building  -  321  u.  Ldfayette 

The  Pdrker-Webb  Building  -  Grdnd  River  dt  Park  Place  (ri.y.) 

Greei[to«n  Historic  District  •  >onroe  between  Brusn  ma  St.  Antolne 
Including  the  St.  Harm's  Lhurch  complex  (see  dttachea  map) 

The  SHPO  believes  chat  the  Buckland-Van  Maid  Building  i26  w.  Lirned  af>d 
the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  district  (see  attacred  nipj  art  eligible  'or 
listing  in  the  National  Register  and  requests  that  you  seek  a  determination 
of  eligibility  from  ine  weeper  of  the  National  Register  \n  accordance  with 
36  CFR  63.2  &  .3. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  these  properties  miH  be  aoversely  dffected  by  tne 
proposed  project,    we  request  tnat  S£MTA  prepare  d  ;reliTindry  case  report 
for  each  of  these  two  properties  for  submission  u  ".le  -^Jvisory  Council 
ir  accoroance  nlth  the  reyulatior.s  for  aeterminati;' i  jf  adverse  effect 
outlined  In  36  CFR  d00.4(4d)  and  36  CFR  b00.13(Cil. 

The  SHPO  has  applied  the  Crltefia  of  Adverse  Effect  as  jutltned.  In 
36  CFR  dOD.3(b|  to  both  of  tneie  properties.    For  tne  ouckland-Van  Uald 
Building,  criteria  36  CFR  bOj  i  c ,  i  applies  since  ir.e  proposed  project 
calls  for  the  demolition  of  im  property. 

In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Grand  Circus  Park  rtisU'">c  Cistrict.  criteria 
36  CFR  a00.3(b)  2  and  3  directly  doply.    The  People  f\,,er  alignrr^nt  »i  11 
inevitably  alter  the  enviror..':ieni  jnd  visually  isoldte  tne  structures  on 
the  south  sioe  of  Park  ana  Witnerell  from  the  surrcunou.q  district.    It  Kill 
also  Introduce  a  visual  and  audiole  ele<nent  out  of  cnardCter  ^ith  the 
historic  fabric  of  the  district. 


Hr.  Oavid  J.  ^teOonald  -3-  Oecerber  14.  1979 


The  street  plan  of  OetrolC.  which  hAS  already  been  declared  eligible  for 
listing  by  the  Keeper  of  tne  National  Register,  will  be  adversely  inpacted 
by  the  location  of  the  station  spanning  Woodward  Avenue  at  Us  Intersection 
with  Park  and  Ultherell.    This  siting  will  interrupt  the  vista  out  Woodward 
Avenue,  a  key  eiettent  of  the  original  city  layout,  oy  possibly  creating 
the  visual  lapresslon  that  the  street  teralndtes  at  tne  station  when 
looking  north  frtM  downtown.     The  SHPO  requests  that  SEMTA  submit  a  pre- 
Ualnary  case  report  to  the  Advisory  Council  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  for  determination  of  adverse  effect  outlined  In  36  CFR  tl00.4(4d) 
and  36  CFR  tk)O.I3(b}.    As  we  dtscussed  In  our  c^etlng  on  Noveoner  6,  1979. 
the  Michigan  History  Division  feels  very  strongly  that  tne  adverse  affect 
upon  both  the  proposed  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District  and  the  Detroit 
Street  Plan  could  be  aore  easily  fliltlgated  If  the  station  were  located  on 
the  edge  of  the  park  opposite  the  David  Uhitney  Building.     It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  park.  «ntch  hds  alreddy  been  significantly  altered  In  the 
past  twenty  years  by  the  construction  of  a  parking  facility  unoer  It 
serviced  by  surface  pedestrian  entrance  structures  and  ranps  tnat  font 
a  barrier  around  portions  of  Its  pcrlneter,  can  better  integrate  tne 
ribbon  of  track  and  the  station  into  Its  fabric  than  can  the  building 
facades  across  the  street. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  contact  Lcs  Vollnert,  historic  Preservation 
Coordinator,  at  (517)  373-0510. 

Sincerely. 


ncereiy.  ^ 

HarJ?7?  Si^eToi^'^  ^^''^^ 
Director,  Michigan  History  Division 
ano 

Sute  Historic  Preservation  Officer 


BT:    Michael  J.  tfasno 

Deputy  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 


IhooMs  Rushfeldt,  SEMTA 
Ms,  Maureen  S.  Craly 
Mr.  Steven  Ueard 
Hr.    ran  Ick  Siaal 
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Baptist  Church  of  Detroit,  the  Beaubien  House,  and  the  Alexander  Chapoton 
House.    At  all  times,  the  guideway  would  be  at  least  150  feet  away  and  across 
a  street  from  Mariner's  Church.    The  guideway  would  not  cross  in  front  of 
the  Second  Baptist  Church.    The  guideway  would  be  located  more  than  200 
feet  from  the  Beaubien  House  and  buildings  would  intervene  between  it  and 
the  house.    The  guideway  would  be  across  Beaubien  Street  and  approximately 
100  feet  away  from  the  Alexander  Chapoton  House.    Because  of  these  distances 
and  separations,  determinations  of  no  effect  were  made  in  consultation  with 
the  SHPO. 


3.    Application  of  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect  - 
Determination  of  No  Adverse  Effect 

The  ACHP  has  developed  criteria  to  determine  whether  a  proposed  project 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  a  property  listed  in  or  eligible  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  National  Register  (36  CFR,  Part  800. 3[b]).    These  Criteria 
of  Adverse  Effect  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

Destruction  or  alteration  of  all  or  part  of  a  property; 

Isolation  from  or  alteration  of  the  property's  surround- 
ing environment; 

Introduction  of  visual,  audible,  or  atmospheric  elements  > 
that  are  out  of  character  with  the  property  or  alter  its 
setting; 

Neglect  of  a  property,  resulting  in  its  deterioration  or 
destruction;  and 

.  -    Transfer  or  sale  of  a  property  without  adequate  conditions 
or  restrictions  regarding  preservation,  maintenance,  or  use. 

The  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect  have  been  applied  in  consultation  with  the 
SHPO  to  the  properties  that  would  be  affected  by  the  DPM.    It  has  been 
determined  that  there  would  be  no  adverse  effect  on  the  following  properties: 

Guardian  Building; 
Detroit  Club; 

Detroit  Free  Press  Building; 

Parker-Webb  Building; 

Greektown  Historic  District; 

J.L.  Hudson's  Department  Store; 

Randolph  Street  Commercial  Buildings;  and 

Downtown  Public  Library. 


a.    Guardian  Building  (500  Griswold  Street) 
i .    Description  and  significance  of  affected  property 

The  Guardian  Building  (Figure  V-3)  is  a  brick,  36-story,  rectangular  office 
building.    The  shape  of  the  property  (270  feet  by  80  feet)  dictated  the 
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Figure  V-3 
GUARDIAN  BUILDING 


narrow,  slab-like  form  of  the  building.    The  main  portion  of  the  building 
is  faced  in  orange-tan  brick,  specially  formulated  for  this  application. 
As  accents,  bands  of  earth-toned  terra  cotta  were  introduced  at  the  sixth 
floor  level,  acting  as  a  visual  transition  from  the  buff-colored  Mankato 
stone  facing  of  the  lower  stories  to  the  brick  above.    The  terra  cotta  ap- 
pears again  at  the  thirty-first  level  and  around  the  northern  tower,  where 
it  was  suffused  with  a  golden  glaze.    The  terra  cotta  ornamentation  is  in 
the  form  of  interlocking  hexagons,  with  angles  of  60  and  30  degrees,  al- 
ternately.   This  pattern  and  the  stepped  arch  (corbelling  of  bricks  to  form 
an  arch  without  a  curve)  are  unifying  decorative  motifs  that  appear  through- 
out the  building. 

The  building  was  called  the  "Cathedral  of  Finance"  during  and  after  its 
construction.    There  is  some  physical  basis  for  this  name.    The  long  north- 
south  slab  of  the  building  suggests  the  lofty  nave  of  a  cathedral.  The 
southern  end  breaks  from  the  slab  in  an  apse-like  projection.    The  northern 
part  culminates  in  the  polygonal  penthouse  tower,  which  extends  sixty  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  building  and  originally  served  as  the  base  for  a  multi- 
colored beacon. 

The  main  entrance  from  Griswold  Street  is  placed  beneath  a  recessed  semi- 
dome  of  Pewabic  tiles.    A  central  winged  figure  representing  Aviation  (at 
that  time  synonymous  with  progress)  is  surrounded  by  various  other  symbols — 
a  beehive  for  thrift  and  industry,  an  eagle  to  represent  money,  and  a 
caduceus  to  symbolize  authority  and  commerce.    The  lobby  rises  to  a  vault 
of  Rockwood  tile  in  green,  red,  buff,  and  blue,  lit  by  arched  windows  at 
the  side.    The  elevators  are  set  in  two  short  hallways  and  their  doors,  of 
polished  Monel  metal,  are  inset  with  fravrille  glass  (from  New  York's  Tiffany 
Studios)  forming  the  letters  "U"  and  "T".    The  main  banking  room  is  lit  by 
arched  windows  along  either  side.    The  central  feature  of  the  room  is  a  mural 
map  of  Michigan.    Designed  by  Ezra  Winter  of  Manistee,  the  work  portrays 
the  diversity  of  Michigan's  industry— lumber,  mining,  agriculture,  and  man- 
ufacturing.   A  brightly  decorated  plaster  ceiling,  the  work  of  Detroiter 
Thomas  Dilorenzo,  arches  above  this  space.    Since  the  banking  room  occupies 
an  open  space  the  length  of  the  building,  26  floors  of  office  space  above 
are  supported  by  eight  trusses  of  sixty  tons  each. 

The  Guardian  Building  was  constructed  in  1928  as  an  office  building  for  the 
Union  Trust  Company.    It  was  designed  by  Wirt  Rowland  of  the  prominent  De- 
troit architectural  firm  of  Smith,  Hinchman  and  Grylls.    As  an  angular 
Aztec  structure,  it  is  a  prominent  example  of  the  high-rise  architecture 
of  its  day.    "The  influence  of  early  twentieth  century  Dutch  architecture 
is  apparent  in  the  fine  brickwork,  and  there  are  reminders  as  well  of  the 
skyscraper  designs  of  Ralph  Walker  and  Raymond  Hood  in  New  York.  Certainly 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  and  the  Paris  Exposition  of  Decorative  Arts  of 
1925  left  their  mark  upon  the  decorative  scheme.    Everywhere  the  gaily 
colored  patterns  and  rich  materials  are  redolent  of  the  ebullient  twenties. "^^ 


-'^W.  Hawkins  Ferry,  The  Buildings  of  Detroit  (Detroit:    Wayne  State 
University  Press,  1968),  p.  331. 
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ii .    Inapplicability  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 


The  DPM  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  or  alteration  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  Guardian  Building.    The  guideway  is  located  across  Larned  Street 
from  the  building.    The  DPM  would  not  isolate  the  property  from  its  surround- 
ing environment,  nor  would  it  significantly  alter  that  environment.    The  DPM 
would  not  introduce  visual,  audible,  or  atmospheric  elements  that  are  out 
of  character  with  the  property  or  alter  its  environment.    The  main  entrance 
of  the  building  is  on  Griswold  Street;  the  DPM  would  pass  the  building  on 
the  Larned  Street  side,  more  than  sixty  feet  away  across  three  lanes  of  traf- 
fic.   The  DPM  would  not  lead  to  neglect  of  the  building,  resulting  in  its 
deterioration  or  destruction.    The  location  of  a  DPM  station  across  the 
street  from  the  Guardian  Building  would  increase  the  economic  viability  of 
this  commercial  office  building.    Implementation  of  the  project  would  not 
require  transfer  or  sale  of  the  building. 


1 i 1 .    Views  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

I       In  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  DPM  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Guardian  Building. 


i  V.  Determination 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  (UMTA),  in  consultation  with 
the  SHPO,  has  determined  that  there  would  be  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Guard- 
ian Building. 


b.    Detroit  Club  (712  Cass  Avenue) 

i .    Description  and  significance  of  affected  property 

The  Detroit  Club  (Figure  V-4)  is  a  symmetrical  four-story  building  with 
a  rounded  bay  at  each  end  of  the  entrance  facade.    The  exterior  reflects 
dignity  and  restraint.    On  the  ground  story,  the  walls  are  faced  with 
rock-faced  brownstone.    Above,  Roman  brick  with  terra  cotta  trim  was  used. 
The  entrance  porch  is  recessed  behind  a  round  arch;  round-  and  flat-headed 
Renaissance  windows  alternate  between  floors.    There  is  a  generous  Richard- 
sonian  hall  with  a  broad,  rambling  stairway  and  a  fluid  plan  of  large  con- 
necting rooms.    The  elegant  dining  room,  with  its  high  ceiling,  black  walnut 
paneling,  and  red  brocade  curtains,  recalls  the  era  of  Edward  VII. 

The  Detroit  Club  was  built  in  1891  to  the  design  of  Wilson  Eyre,  Jr.  of 
Philadelphia.    Mr.  Eyre  was  awarded  the  commission  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
petition with  prominent  architects  of  the  day.    The  work  of  Eyre  was  a 
vindication  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  academic  training.    It  was 
only  in  1866  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  offered  the 
first  course  in  architecture  to  the  American  student,  and  it  was  there  that 
Eyre  pursued  his  studies  in  the  late  1870's--a  time  when  most  American 
architects  relied  upon  self-education. 
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Figure  V-4 
DETROIT  CLUB 


The  building  houses  Detroit's  oldest  social  club.    The  Detroit  Club  was 
formed  in  1882  by  many  of  the  city's  prominent  businessmen.    The  first 
clubhouse  was  a  two-story  frame  structure  on  the  north  side  of  Lafayette 
between  Wayne  and  Cass  Avenue.    The  structure  was  refurbished  as  ".  .  .a 
meeting  place  where  men  of  culture  could  associate  to  mould  into  form  that 
atmosphere  and  enthusiasm  which  are  important  factors  in  Club  welfare,  and 
where  they  could  give  disinterested  attention  to  the  development  of  art, 
civics,  literature,  and  other  important  elements  in  the  permanent  upbuilding 
of  the  city."^^    The  goals  of  the  Club  today  remain  unchanged.    By  1890,  the 
original  clubhouse  had  become  too  small  for  the  constantly  increasing  mem- 
bership.   An  arrangement  was  made  to  trade  the  original  property  for  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Club.    The  Club  contracted  with  Mr.  Eyre  and  the  new  club 
was  opened  in  1892.    To  this  day,  members  of  the  Club  include  the  leaders  of 
business  and  industry  in  Detroit. 


i  i .    Inapplicability  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  DPM  is  located  across  Cass  Avenue  from  the  Detroit  Club  and  thus  would 
not  result  in  the  destruction  or  alteration  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  Club. 
The  DPM  would  not  isolate  the  Club  from  or  alter  its  surrounding  environment. 
Accessibility  to  the  Club  would  be  maintained.    The  station  located  across 
the  street  from  the  Club  would  improve  the  ability  of  members  to  reach  the 
Club. 

The  DPM  would  not  introduce  visual,  audible,  or  atmospheric  elements  that 
are  out  of  character  with  the  property  or  alter  its  setting.    The  DPM  would 
be  approximately  seventy  feet  from  the  building,  across  four  lanes  of  traffic. 
The  DPM  would  not  lead  to  neglect  of  the  Club,  resulting  in  its  destruction  or 
deterioration.    Implementation  of  the  DPM  would  not  require  sale  or  transfer 
of  the  property. 


i i i .    Views  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

In  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
DPM  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Detroit  Club. 


iv.    Detenni  nation 

UMTA,  in  consultation  with  the  SHPO,  has  determined  that  there  would  be  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  Detroit  Club. 


c.    Detroit  Free  Press  Building  (321  West  Lafayette  Avenue) 

i .    Description  and  significance  of  affected  property 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  Building  (Figure  V-5)  is  a  rectangular  building 
composed  of  a  thirteen-story  central  tower  and  two  six-story  wings.  The 


^'Detroit  Club,  "Articles  of  Association,"  "By-Laws,  and  House  Rules  for 
Officers  and  Members." 
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Figure  V-5 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  BUILDING 


building  has  been  described  as  "modern  American"  based  upon  European  motifs. 
Its  exterior  of  Indiana  limestone  forms  a  series  of  unadorned  vertical 
panels  rising  without  interruption  from  the  street  to  the  top  of  the  187- 
foot  tower.    Gargoyles  protrude  from  each  panel.    Flanking  the  huge  arched 
entry  are  two  large  allegorical  figures.    One  holds  a  scroll  and  has  an 
eagle  at  the  base,  representing  knowledge  and  power.    The  other  holds  a 
torch  and  has  an  owl  at  the  base,  symbolizing  the  search  for  truth  and 
light.    Other  symbols  carved  into  the  archway  and  decorating  the  window 
recesses  all  around  the  building  include  owls,  dolphins,  birds,  snails, 
mermaids,  human  figures,  and  gargoyles. 

Across  the  front  of  the  building  is  a  series  of  plaques  containing  the 
likenesses  of  two  distinguished  journalists  (Horace  Greeley  and  Charles 
Dana),  James  B.  Angel  1  (former  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan), 
Lewis  Cass  (Michigan's  first  governor),  Austin  Blair  (Michigan's  Civil 
War  governor),  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  P.  Goodale  (former  drama  critic 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press),  and  General  George  Custer.    The  carvings  were 
executed  by  a  New  York  sculptor,  Ulysses  Ricci,  and  are  a  combination  of 
"built-in"  carving  and  sand  casting. 

The  sides  of  the  building  are  adorned  with  plaques  representing  modes  of 
transportation:    a  galleon,  locomotive,  motor  truck,  and  airplane.  The 
back  of  the  building  has  no  ornamentation,  except  for  the  gargoyles  at  the 
top. 

The  lobby  and  the  Public  Relations  Room  inside  the  building  were  decorated 
by  other  famous  artists  of  the  day.    Murals  by  Roy  Gamble  and  DeJong  Smith 
on  the  walls  of  the  Public  Relations  Room  represent  the  history  of  the 
printing  trade,  the  early  history  of  Michigan,  and  a  tribute  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  probably  the  world's  most  famous  printer.    Hanging  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  Public  Relations  Room  and  the  lobby  were  large,  bronze  chandeliers, 
described  as  "gems  of  artistic  design  and  utility."  The  chandeliers  in  the 
lobby  were  later  replaced  with  flourescent  tubes,  but  the  colorful  and  ornate 
vaulted  ceiling  remains  intact. 

In  1923,  Albert  Kahn  designed  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Building  to  house  the 
offices  and  manufacturing  plant  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (and  some  rental 
space).  The  news  plant,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  in  the  world, 
was  constructed  from  1924  to  1925  at  a  cost  of  $6  million.  Kahn  was  a 
prominent  Detroit  architect  of  the  period.  The  Free  Press  Building  is  ac- 
tually one  of  the  "cleanest"  of  the  many  structures  in  Detroit  designed  by 
Kahn. 

To  appreciate  the  architecture  of  the  Free  Press  Building,  it  is  helpful  to 
know  something  of  Kahn  himself,  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  highly  regarded 
designers  of  his  time.    He  was  best  known  for  his  sprawling  industrial  com- 
pl exes--remarkably  functional  factory  structures  that  showed  the  influence 
of  Louis  Sullivan.    Kahn's  regard  for  Sullivan's  principle,  "form  follows 
function,"  did  not  extend  to  his  concept  of  commercial  office  buildings  and 
skyscrapers,  however.    According  to  W.  Hawkins  Ferry  in  his  book  The  Build- 
ings of  Detroit,  Kahn  "deplored  the  individualistic  towers  that  were  rising 
in  New  York.    He  objected  to  their  excessive  height  and  lack  of  relation  to 
one  another."    He  also  felt  that  tall  buildings,  v/hen  crowded  together. 
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created  a  "reign  of  terror."    As  he  grew  older,  Kahn  began  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  whole  modern  movement.    His  mind  was  a  storehouse  of  knowledge 
of  architectural  styles  of  the  past  and  he  objected  strenuously  to  the  modern- 
ists who  were  abandoning  much  of  what  the  people  of  past  ages  had  considered 
beautiful . 


i i .    Inapplicability  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  DPM  would  be  located  across  Cass  Avenue  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
Building  and  would  not  require  the  destruction  or  alteration  of  all  or 
any  part  of  the  property.    The  proposed  project  would  not  isolate  the 
building  from  its  surrounding  environment  or  alter  that  environment.  The 
DPM  would  be  more  than  sixty  feet  away  from  the  building,  across  four  lanes 
of  traffic.    Therefore,  it  would  not  introduce  visual,  audible,  or  atmos- 
pheric elements  that  are  out  of  character  with  the  building  or  that  would 
alter  its  setting.    The  main  entrance  to  the  building  is  on  Lafayette 
Avenue;  the  DPM  passes  on  the  Cass  Avenue  side  of  the  property.    The  DPM 
would  not  lead  to  neglect  of  the  building,  resulting  in  its  deterioration 
or  destruction.    With  its  nearby  station,  the  DPM  would  have  a  positive 
effect  on  the  economic  viability  of  the  area,  lessening  the  chances  for 
neglect.    Implementation  of  the  proposed  project  would  not  require  trans- 
fer or  sale  of  the  property. 


1 i i .    Views  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

In  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
DPM  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Building. 


i  V .  Determination 

UMTA,  in  consultation  with  the  SHPO,  has  determined  that  there  would  be  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Building. 


d.    Parker-Webb  Building  (400  West  Grand  River  Avenue) 

i •    Description  and  significance  of  affected  property 

The  Parker-Webb  Building  (Figure  V-6)  is  a  three-story,  flat-roofed,  brick 
structure  with  classical  detailing,  built  in  1901.    The  building  forms  an 
irregular  rectangle,  with  architecturally  designed  elevations  facing 
approximately  east  and  south.    The  other  two  sides  were  originally  abutted 
by  neighboring  structures,  but  the  building  on  the  northwest  side  has 
been  demolished. 

The  first  floor  elevation  is  divided  into  storefronts.    The  corner  unit 
has  been  faced  with  gray,  simulated  granite  panels.    Another  important 
feature  of  the  first  floor  is  the  monumental  street  entrance  to  the  upper 
floors  with  its  Gibbsian  door  surround  and  flanking  pilasters. 
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Figure  V-6 
PARKER-WEBB  BUILDING 


The  upper  floor  fenestration  is  grouped  into  unified,  arcaded  bays  of  one- 
over-one  sash  windows  with  Gibbsian  surrounds.    The  third  floor  windows 
have  arched  tops  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  arcading.    The  boldly  project- 
ing classical  modillion  cornice  is  formed  of  metal.    Another  decorative 
feature  of  the  elevation  is  the  false  balcony  in  wrought  iron  over  the 
street  entrance  to  the  main  staircase.    There  are  shops  on  the  first  floor, 
with  two  levels  of  offices  and  storage  rooms  above. 

The  Parker-Webb  Building  is  of  architectural  significance  as  an  unusually 
accomplished  example  of  a  turn-of-the-century  commercial  structure  in  the 
Palladian  Revival  style.    The  building  was  constructed  in  1901  for  indus- 
trial and  commercial  use  during  Detroit's  pre-automobil e  period;  the  archi- 
tect is  not  known.    As  one  of  the  few  remaining  buildings  of  its  period 
in  the  Detroit  CBD,  the  Parker-Webb  is  a  rare  example  of  the  Palladian 
Revival  style  popularized  by  English  architects  such  as  Richard  Norman 
Shaw.    This  style  relied  on  a  "heavy-handed"  use  of  large  scale  and  classi- 
cal detailing  to  create  an  imposing  and  powerful  effect.    This  style  was 
generally  used  for  banks,  hotels,  and  commercial  buildings,  but  it  enjoyed 
only  a  short-lived  popularity  in  Detroit  before  being  supplanted  by  other 
styles.    The  location  of  the  Parker-Webb  Building  makes  it  a  prominent 
visual  landmark.    It  is  sited  at  the  intersection  of  five  streets  at  the 
head  of  Times  Square  Park.    The  massing  of  elements  and  the  overscaled 
classical  detailing  enable  the  structure  to  dominate  its  environs  in  spite 
of  its  relatively  small  size. 


i i .    Inapplicability  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  DPM  would  be  located  across  Times  Square  from  the  Parker-Webb  Building 
and  would  not  result  in  the  alteration  or  destruction  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  property.    The  proposed  project  would  not  isolate  the  property  from 
its  surrounding  environment,  nor  alter  that  environment.    The  DPM  would  not 
introduce  visual,  audible,  or  atmospheric  elements  that  are  out  of  character 
with  the  property  or  that  would  alter  its  setting.    The  Parker-Webb  Build- 
ing is  located  at  the  intersection  of  five  streets,  with  its  main  entrance 
on  Grand  River  Avenue.    The  DPM  would  be  located  on  the  side  of  the  building 
and  across  Times  Square  from  it. 

Impl orientation  of  the  DPM  would  not  result  in  neglect  of  the  property,  or 
its  deterioration  or  destruction.    The  Times  Square  station  would  be  located 
across  from  the  property,  adding  to  the  general  economic  vitality  of  the  area. 
The  proposed  project  would  not  require  sale  or  transfer  of  the  property. 


i i i .    Views  of  the  S'jate  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

In  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
DPM  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Parker-Webb  Building. 
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iv.  Determination 


UMTA,  in  consultation  with  the  SHPO,  has  determined  that  there  would  be  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  Parker-Webb  Building. 


e.    Greek town  Historic  District 

i .    Description  and  significance  of  a'l'fected  property 

The  Greektown  District  (Figure  V-7;  boundaries  shown  in  Figure  V-2)  contains 
a  number  of  architecturally  and  historically  significant  structures.  The 
heart  of  the  district  is  the  Monroe  Street  commercial  area  with  its  numerous 
ethrrtc  restaurants  and  shops.    Other  key  components  of  the  district  are  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  (listed  in  the  National  Register)  and  various  proper- 
ties of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church.    To  the  historian,  the  architecture 
of  Greektown  is  simple,  yet  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  detail  there  that  gives 
the  area  a  certain  charm.    The  Greek  community  is  strong,  full  of  determined 
businesspeople,  and  unwilling  to  let  go  of  its  ethnic  heritage.    This  could 
explain  why  this  area  of  Detroit  has  survived  intact  through  several  genera- 
tions. 

The  French  and  Germans  were  just  two  of  several  ethnic  groups  to  settle 
in  this  area  of  Detroit.    Monroe  Street  is  the  main  focal  point  of  the 
area.    During  the  past  century,  first-  and  second-generation  Greeks,  French, 
and  Italians  have  made  up  the  work  force  in  Detroit  and  their  businesses 
and  craftmanship  shaped  the  area. 

The  Greeks  first  began  to  come  to  Detroit  in  the  late  1800's  with  other 
southern  European  groups.    They  settled  primarily  on  Macomb  Street  near 
Randolph;  the  colony  gradually  spread  to  include  parallel  streets  to  the 
south.    Between  1910  and  1929,  coffee  houses  and  churches  served  as  social 
and  political  centers.    These  buildings  also  welcomed  new  arrivals  into 
the  country,  served  as  mailing  addresses,  and  acted  as  employment  agencies. 

The  first  Greek  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the  late  1800's  established 
themselves  in  the  shoeshining  and  hat  blocking  business.    Between  1912 
and  1913,  many  more  Greeks  were  attracted  to  Detroit  by  the  wage  of  five 
dollars  per  day  offered  in  Henry  Ford's  automobile  factories.    The  vast 
majority  of  Greek  settlers  established  their  own  businesses  (usually  gro- 
ceries, confectionaries,  restaurants,  or  coffee  houses).    These  people 
wanted  to  become  successful  in  business  and  make  the  area  economically 
productive. 

Today,  Greektown  is  one  of  the  few  downtown  areas  that  is  lively  both  day 
and  night.    Special  efforts  by  concerned  citizens  have  kept  Greektown 
alive.    A  Greek  festival  is  held  each  year  in  the  downtown  and  many  people 
attend.    The  streets  are  well  lighted  and  maintained.    The  people  of  De- 
troit appreciate  the  atmosphere  and  beauty  of  Greektown,  which  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  downtown  area. 
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Figure  V-  7 
GREEKTOWN  DISTRICT 


The  DPM  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  or  alteration  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  Greektown  Historic  District.    The  guideway  would  be  located 
on  the  west  side  of  Beaubien  Street  as  it  passes  through  the  District 
between  Macomb  Street  and  Lafayette  Boulevard.    The  guideway  would  be 
in  what  is  now  a  curb  lane.    The  proposed  project  would  not  isolate  the 
District  from  or  alter  its  surrounding  environment.    The  DPM  would  not 
create  a  barrier  to  movement  to  or  within  the  district. 


i i .    Inapplicability  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  DPM  would  not  introduce  visual,  audible,  or  atmospheric  elements  that 
are  out  of  character  with  the  District  or  that  would  alter  its  setting.  The 
DPM  would  be  on  Beaubien  Street,  which  is  already  a  major  transportation 
corridor.    Use  of  Beaubien  as  the  path  for  the  DPM  would  not  be  out  of 
character  with  the  roadway's  present  function.    The  DPM  would  not  have  sig- 
nificant visual  impacts  because  it  would  be  constructed  along  a  street  and 
because  the  focus  of  the  Greektown  Historic  District  is  Monroe  Avenue,  not 
Beaubien  Street.    The  DPM  would  not  contribute  to  neglect  of  the  District, 
resulting  in  its  deterioration  or  destruction.    The  DPM  would  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  District  by  enabling  patrons  from  other  areas  of  the 
city  to  reach  it,  particularly  during  the  noon  hour.    Implementation  of  the 
DPM  would  not  require  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  property  within  the  District. 


i i i .    Views  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

In  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
DPM  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Greektown  Historic  District, 


i V.  Determination 

UMTA,  in  consultation  with  the  SHPO,  has  determined  that  there  would  be  no 
adverse  effect  on  the  Greektown  Historic  District. 


f.    J.L.  Hudson's  Department  Store  (Block  Bounded  by  Woodward, 
Grand  River,  Farmer,  and  State) 

i .    Description  and  significance  of  affected  property 

J.L.  Hudson's  Department  Store  (Figure  V-8)  has  been  synonomous  with  De- 
troit for  nearly  a  century.    Mr.  Hudson  opened  his  first  department  store 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Detroit  Opera  House  in  1882.    Increasing  business 
prompted  Hudson  to  erect  a  new  eight-story  department  store  on  Farmer  and 
Gratiot  in  1891.    Mortimer  L.  Smith  &  Son,  the  architects,  created  a  hand- 
some Richardsoni an  structure  in  red  brick,  trimmed  in  brownstone. 

A  condition  that  was  to  become  a  continuing  Hudson  theme--to  provide  the 
best  for  the  customer--was  begun  in  this  building  and  carried  through  each 
successive  addition.    To  provide  ample  light,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
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Fiflurt  V-8 

J.L  HUDSON 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 


concentration  of  window  surface,  with  widely-spaced  piers  continuing  through 
each  story  and  joined  at  the  top  by  massive  arches.    Highlights  of  this  early 
building  that  were  continued  in  future  projects  included  large  ground-floor 
display  windows,  few  interior  partitions  to  impede  circulation,  and  elevators 
(among  the  first  in  Detroit). 

It  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  however,  before  this  building  was  outgrown. 
The  first  "breakthrough"  to  Woodward  Avenue  came  in  1911  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  two-bay  Stevens  Building.    An  additional  Woodward  frontage  was 
acquired  and  compatible  buildings  were  erected:    Brooks-Clark  &  Lewis  No.  1 
in  1914  and  Whitney  &  Lewis  No.  2  in  1917.    The  Prentice  Building  on  Woodward 
was  completed  in  1923.    By  1928,  the  Hudson  Building,  as  it  stands  today,  was 
substantially  complete.    That  year  saw  the  erection  of  the  Grand  River  front- 
age and  the  lofty,  25-story  Library  Street  tower. 

The  J.L.  Hudson  Building  is  a  successful  blending  of  many  disparate  com- 
ponents into  a  distinguished  whole.    The  surface  brick  was  skillfully  laid, 
creating  unbroken  piers  to  contrast  with  elaborate  recessed  window  spandrels. 
Pressed  metal  panels  and  terra  cotta  cornice  are  also  present.    The  build- 
ing does  not  fit  readily  into  any  stylistic  category,  although  certain  ele- 
ments, such  as  the  tower,  have  a  Norman  or  Romanesque  precedent. 

Rather  than  illustrating  a  good  example  of  a  style,  the  building  was  de- 
signed in  direct  response  to  the  merchandising  needs  of  the  client,  and  is 
thus  unique.    The  engineering  accomplishments  of  the  building  are  consider- 
able.   Advances  in  structural  engineering,  such  as  load-bearing  masonry, 
cast  iron,  and  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  frameworks,  were  utilized  as 
each  was  proved  effective.    The  latest  advances  in  the  fields  of  heating, 
cooling,  ventilation,  and  electrical  engineering  were  also  applied. 

Quite  aside  from  its  architectural  significance,  the  J.L.  Hudson  Building 
has  become  of  great  value  to  the  people  of  Detroit,  who  associate  it  with 
shopping  trips,  the  World's  Largest  Flag,  memorable  window  displays,  and 
the  annual  Thanksgiving  Parade. 


ii .    Inapplicability  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  Detroit  DPM  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  or  alteration  of  all 
or  any  part  of  the  J.L.  Hudson  Building  and  it  would  not  take  any  part  of 
the  property  on  which  the  building  stands.    The  proposed  project  would  not 
result  in  isolation  of  the  property  from  its  surrounding  environment  nor 
alter  that  environment.    No  existing  access  routes  to  Hudson's  for  pedes- 
trians or  vehicles  would  be  altered.    The  main  entrance  to  Hudson's  is 
located  on  Woodward  Avenue.    The  DPM  would  be  located  on  the  Fanner  Street 
side  of  the  building. 

The  proposed  DPM  would  not  introduce  visual,  audible,  or  atmospheric  elements 
that  are  out  of  character  with  the  property  or  would  alter  its  setting.  The 
centerline  of  the  guideway  would  be  located  approximately  20  feet  from  Hudson's. 
The  guideway  along  Farmer  would  be  about  22  feet  high.    The  DPM  would  not  de- 
tract from  the  visual  character  of  the  property,  because  of  the  visually  impos- 
ing nature  of  the  massive  building.    Noise  from  the  DPM,  as  measured  inside 
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the  building,  is  expected  to  be  indiscernable  from  existing  traffic  noises. 
The  DPM  would  not  introduce  pollutants  into  the  atmosphere.    The  proposed 
project  would  not  precipitate  neglect  of  the  property,  resulting  in  its 
deterioration  or  destruction.    The  transportation  system  would  enhance  the 
downtown's  function  as  a  retail  center.    Implementation  of  this  project  would 
not  require  sale  or  transfer  of  the  property. 


i i i .    Views  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

In  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
DPM  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  J.L.  Hudson's  Department  Store. 


iv.    Determi  nation 

UMTA,  in  consultation  with  the  SHPO,  has  determined  that  there  would  be  no 
adverse  effect  on  J.L.  Hudson's  Department  Store. 


g.    Randolph  Street  Commercial  Buildings  (East  Side  of 
Randolph  Street  Between  Monroe  Avenue  and  Macomb  Street) 

i .    Description  and  significance  of  affected  property 

The  importance  of  the  Randolph  Street  Commercial  Buildings  (Figure  V-9)  is 
their  position  as  one  of  the  last  remaining  nineteenth-century  commercial 
streetscapes.    The  individual  structures  illustrate  a  variety  of  architectural 
styles,  ranging  from  modest  vernacular  to  elaborate  Victorian. 


i i .    Inapplicability  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  DPM  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  or  alteration  of  the  Randolph 
Street  Commercial  Buildings,  which  are  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Register.    The  guideway  would  be  located  along  the  south  side  of 
Macomb  Street,  which  is  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  property.    No  part  of 
the  property  would  be  taken  for  construction  of  the  DPM.    The  proposed 
project  would  not  result  in  isolation  of  the  property  from  its  surrounding 
environment,  nor  would  it  alter  that  environment.    Full  access  to  the 
buildings  would  be  maintained  if  the  proposed  project  were  implemented. 
The  buildings  are  oriented  toward  Randolph  Street,  whereas  the  DPM  would 
be  located  on  Macomb  Street. 

The  DPM  would  not  introduce  visual,  audible,  or  atmospheric  elements  that 
are  out  of  character  with  the  property  or  that  would  alter  its  setting.  The 
DPM  would  be  built  along  the  south  curb  of  Macomb  Street,  a  major  downtown 
street.    The  character  of  the  street  would  not  be  changed;  it  would  continue 
to  be  used  for  transportation.    The  DPM  would  not  result  in  adverse  noise 
impacts  on  any  of  the  buildings.    The  proposed  DPM  would  not  contribute  to 
neglect  of  the  property  or  result  in  its  deterioration  or  destruction.  The 
DPM  would  have  a  positive  impact  on  commercial  activities.  Implementation 
of  the  proposed  project  would  not  require  transfer  or  sale  of  the  property. 
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iii.    Views  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 


In  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
DPM  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Randolph  Street  Commercial  Buildings. 


1 V.    Determi  nation 

UMTA,  in  consultation  with  the  SHPO,  has  determined  that  there  would  be  no 
adverse  impact  on  the  Randolph  Street  Commercial  Buildings. 


h.    Downtown  Library 

i .    Description  and  significance  of  affected  property 

The  small  triangular  piece  of  property  on  which  the  Library  is  located 
(see  Figure  V-2)  has  played  a  role  in  Detroit's  history  since  it  was  origi- 
nally plotted  in  Judge  Woodward's  plan  of  1807.    It  first  served  as  the  site 
of  a  prison,  sheriff's  office,  and  jail  (where  the  last  public  hanging  in 
Michigan  took  place).    In  1879,  the  penitentiary  was  replaced  by  Detroit's 
first  public  library. 

In  1932,  a  new  building  was  erected  on  the  Library  site  (Figure  V-10). 
This  structure  is  a  superb  example  of  the  style,  often  called  "stripped 
classic,"  which  served  as  the  transition  from  the  eclecticism  of  the 
1920 's  to  the  modern  styles  of  the  1940 's. 

The  Library  conforms  to  its  triangular  site;  it  is  of  similar  shape,  with 
a  rounded  apse  at  the  northern  side.  The  decoration,  modeled  after  clas- 
sical antiquities,  was  created  by  Detroit  sculptor  Corrado  Parducci.  The 
designer  was  William  Kapp,  of  the  firm  of  Smith,  Hinchman  and  Grylls. 


i i .    Inapplicability  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  DPM  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  or  alteration  of  all  or  any 
part  of  the  Downtown  Library.    The  guideway  would  be  placed  50  to  60  feet 
from  the  Library  and,  to  the  west  of  the  building,  would  be  across  Farmer 
Street.    The  proposed  project  would  not  isolate  the  property  from  its 
surrounding  environment  or  alter  that  environment.    The  DPM  would  not  re- 
sult in  any  change  in  the  relationship  between  the  Library  and  its  im- 
mediate surroundings.    Full  accessibility  to  the  property  would  be  main- 
tained. 

The  DPM  would  not  introduce  visual,  audible,  or  atmospheric  elements  that 
are  out  of  character  with  the  Library  or  that  would  alter  its  setting.  The 
Library  is  a  triangular  island  surrounded  by  major  streets.    The  DPM,  another 
form  of  transportation,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  building's  present  set- 
ting.   The  DPM  would  not  cause  neglect  of  the  property  that  would  result  in 
its  deterioration  or  destruction.    Implementation  of  the  proposed  project 
would  not  require  transfer  or  sale  of  the  property. 
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Figure  V-IO 
DOWNTOWN  LIBRARY 


iii.    Views  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 


In  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
DPM  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the  Downtown  Library. 


i  V .  Determination 

UMTA,  in  consultation  with  the  SHPO,  has  determined  that  the  proposed  project 
would  have  no  adverse  impact  on  the  Downtown  Library. 


4.    Application  of  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect  - 
Determination  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect  have  been  applied  in  consultation  with  the 
SHPO  to  the  remaining  properties  listed  in  the  National  Register  or  eligible 
for  such  inclusion  that  would  be  affected  by  the  DPM.    It  has  been  determined 
that  the  following  properties  would  be  adversely  affected: 

Buckland-VanWald  Building; 

Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District;  and 

Detroit  Street  Plan. 


a.    Buckland-VanWald  Building  (430  West  Larned  Street)  ■ 
1 .    Description  and  significance  of  affected  property 

The  Buckland-VanWald  property  (Figure  V-11)  consists  of  two  buildings  with  a 
party  wall.    The  six-story  (plus  basement)  building  to  the  west  is  of  timber 
construction  with  wood  posts  and  large  wood  beams  on  all  floors.  Gusset 
pi  ate- type  connections  are  used  at  the  posts.    The  entire  structural  system 
is  exposed.    The  building  consists  of  three  bays. 

The  building  to  the  east  has  two  bays  and  is  five  stories  tall  (no  mezza- 
nine).   It  is  also  of  heavy  timber  construction  with  wood  columns,  beams, 
and  joists.    Cast  Iron  columns  are  present  on  the  first  floor  and  cast  iron 
or  v/ood-beari ng  caps  top  the  wood  columns.    The  interior  of  each  floor  is 
a  large  open  space  with  elevators  and  stairwells.    There  is  no  architectural 
detailing  except  for  the  exposed  structural  system.    The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  of  brick.    The  west,  east,  and  north  facades  are  relatively 
plain;  the  north  facade  has  the  only  fenestration.    The  south  or  front  fa- 
cade along  Larned  is  of  decorative  brick  and  red  sandstone. 

The  building  was  designed  in  the  late  1880' s  by  Gordon  W.  Lloyd  for  William 
Reid  as  a  warehouse  and  Industrial  building.    Gordon  Lloyd  was  a  renowned 
local  church  architect  who  also  designed  the  David  Whitney  House  on  Woodward 
Avenue.    The  west  portion  of  the  building  was  probably  completed  first  and 
occupied  by  the  William  Reid  Glass  Company,  the  largest  plate  glass  supplier 
west  of  New  York.    Mr.  Reid  was  among  the  prominent  businessmen  whose  biog- 
raphy appeared  in  a  history  of  the  day.    The  west  building  was  completed 
one  or  two  years  later  and  was  first  occupied  by  the  Detroit  Confectionary 
and  Fruit  Tablet  Company. 
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The  interior  of  the  building  is  the  key  to  its  architectural  significance. 
It  is  an  outstanding  illustration  of  late  nineteenth  century  comnercial 
construction.    The  construction  is  a  coherent  structural  system,  fully  ex- 
posed, open  to  the  public  (most  floors  are  sales  floors),  and  in  original 
condition.    Fev;  buildings  of  this  type  remain  in  the  CBD  today. 


i  i .    Application  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect  have  been  applied  in  consultation  with  the 
SHPO  and  it  has  been  determined  that  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  would 
be  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of  the  first  criterion,  destruction  of 
the  property.      The  proposed  project  would  result  in  destruction  of  the 
building  to  make  way  for  the  maintenance  and  storage  area  for  the  DPM  system. 


i  i  i .    Views  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

The  SH°0,  in  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  has  expressed  the  view 
that  the  building  would  be  adversely  affected,  since  the  proposed  project 
calls  for  demolition  of  the  property  (Criteron  36  CFR  300.3[b]l).  The 
SHPO  has  reviewed  the  various  alternative  alignments,  station  locations, 
and  maintenance  facility  sites  for  the  0PM. 


i  V.    Vi  ews  of  others 

The  proposed  DPM  has  received  wide  support  in  the  City  of  Detroit  from 
both  the  general  public  and  the  downtown  business  community.    Prior  to  cir- 
culation of  the  ""ri^t  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (DEIS),  no  concerns 
about  the  project's  effects  on  historic  resources  had  been  expressed  by 
either  group. 

After  distribution  of  the  DEIS,  the  comments  made  were  still  basically  sup- 
portive of  the  DPM.    Some  special  considerations  presented  at  the  public 
hearings  are  mentioned  below. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Hayes,  one  of  the  owners  of  Buckl and-VanWal d ,  Inc.,  spoke  at 
the  public  hearing  on  April  24,  1930.    He  said  that  his  company  had  pre- 
sented a  position  paper  on  the  location  of  the  maintenance  facility  site. 
He  was  very  impressed  with  the  layout  of  the  DPM.    In  fact,  he  said  he  was 
"...97  percent  for  it.    I  think  97  percent  of  the  total  layout  for  the  DPM 
is  excellent.    And,  again,  I  say  SEMTA  is  to  be  congratulated."  However, 
as  a  businessman  who  has  operated  a  firm  downtown  for  52  ye?rs,  he  opposes 
the  taking  away  of  his  business.    Mr.  Hayes  presented  a  letter,  dated  April 
24,  1930,  to  be  made  a  oart  of  the  official  record.    This  letter  indicated 
dissatisfaction  with  the  location  of  the  maintenance  facility  across  froin 
Cobo  Hall  and  addressed  the  historic  significance  of  the  Buckl and-VanWald 
Bui  1  di  ng . 

Buckl  and-Van'.ial  d,  Inc.  stressed  the  length  of  its  commitment  to  the  CBD  and 
its  determination  to  support  urban  growth.    Tne  style  and  structure  of  the 
building  was  mentioned  and  the  SHPO's  determination  that  destruction  of  the 
Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  would  create  an  adverse  effect  was  cited.    It  was 
requested  that  the  location  of  the  maintenance  facility  be  reconsidered  (the 
letter  oresented  alternative  sites). 
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Another  businessman  1n  the  area  of  the  proposed  maintenance  facility,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Maul,  stated  for  the  record  that  he  agreed  with  the  overall  con- 
cept of  the  DPM  and  that  the  building  he  owned  on  the  maintenance  facility 
site  also  housed  a  small  business  operation. 

During  the  evening  hearings,  Mr.  Harold  E.  Stieg,  representing  Thomas  W. 
Reardon,  owner  of  466  West  Larned,  entered  into  the  record  a  formal  state- 
ment of  objection  to  the  maintenance  facility  site  on  the  grounds  of  ad- 
verse economic  impact. 

A  series  of  letters  commenting  on  the  DEIS  was  received  from  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors.    Most  of  the  comments  indicated  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  DPM  and  hope  for  enhanced  economic  growth.    One  letter, 
however,  objected  to  the  removal  of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  on  the 
grounds  that  the  business  is  a  viable  and  long-standing  company  and  the 
building  is  historically  significant. 


V.    Alternatives  that  would  avoid  adverse  effect 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  would  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
Buckl and-VanWal d  Building.    These  alternatives  were  described  in  Chapter 
II  and  a  discussion  of  their  impacts  was  presented  in  Chapters  II  and  IV. 
After  analysis,  these  alternatives  were  dropped  from  further  consideration 
because  they  would  be  unable  to  provide  the  required  degree  of  circulation 
within  the  CBD  and  would  contribute  much  less  to  the  economic  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  downtown  than  the  DPM.    In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  cir- 
culator bus  alternatives,  other  studies  were  undertaken  to  determine  ways 
to  avoid  adverse  impacts  on  the  Buckl and-VanWald  Building.  Alternative 
sites  for  the  maintenance  facility  were  examined  in  both  the  preliminary 
and  detailed  evaluations  of  alternative  DPM  systems.^"'"' 

In  the  working  paper  entitled  "Preliminary  Evaluation  of  Alternatives"  dated 
December  22,  1978  and  prepared  as  part  of  the  DPM  preliminary  engineering 
effort,  seven  maintenance  facility  sites  were  proposed  and  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  facility  description  and  design  requirements.    Their  locations 
are  presented  in  Figure  V-12  and  they  are  described  below. 

Site  A  is  located  in  the  blocks  bounded  by  Congress 
and  Larned  Streets  and  Second  and  Cass  Avenues.  The 
site  is  approximately  650  feet  by  270  feet  and  has 
an  area  of  175,000  square  feet.    Automobile  parking 
is  the  primary  land  use,  but  there  are  also  five 
structures  ranging  in  height  from  12  to  62  feet.  In 
subsequent  analyses,  the  size  of  Site  A  was  reduced 
by  half.    The  portion  of  Site  A  fronting  on  Larned  was 
preferred  and  has  three  structures,  all  of  which  would 
require  demolition  or  relocation. 

'"'  jM  Transportation  Systems  Center,  "Preliminary  Evaluation  of  Alterna- 
tives" (Working  Paper),  December  22,  1973. 

'-GM  Transportation  Systems  Center,  "Detailed  Analysis  of  Alternatives" 
(Working  Paper),  March  15  ,  1979. 
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Site  A  can  serve  any  alignment  using  Larned  or  Con- 
gress Streets.    The  potential  for  joint  development 
at  this  site  is  high  because  of  the  site's  proximity 
to  Cobo  Hall  and  the  Joe  Louis  Arena. 

Site  B  spans  Lafayette  Avenue  between  Washington 
Boulevard  and  Cass  Avenue.    The  site  is  approximately 
400  feet  by  230  feet,  with  an  area  of  92,000  square 
feet.    The  portion  of  Site  B  south  of  Lafayette 
Avenue  contains  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Building, 
which  is  deemed  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Register.    The  Free  Press  has  acquired  new  facili- 
ties on  the  riverfront  and  expects  to  move  much  of 
its  operation.    However,  it  is  possible  that  the 
administrative  offices  will  remain  in  the  existing 
bui 1 di  ng . 

This  site  is  acceptable  in  terms  of  space  require- 
ments, but  presents  difficulties  because  it  would 
require  acquisition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Build- 
ing.   It  straddles  Lafayette,  a  major  thoroughfare, 
and  by  requiring  a  crossing  of  Cass  Avenue  just  north 
of  Fort  Street,  it  might  intrude  on  the  Detroit  Club, 
another  building  declared  eligible  for  the  National 
Register. 

Site  C  is  in  the  block  bounded  by  Jefferson  Avenue 
and  Shelby,  Larned,  and  Griswold  Streets.    This  site 
is  370  feet  by  210  feet,  with  an  area  of  77,700  square 
feet.    Although  it  is  of  the  required  size,  this  site 
was  not  considered  adequate  because  a  significant  por- 
tion of  it  is  occupied  by  a  site  of  potential  historic 
significance  (Stock  Market/Standard  Savings  Building). 
The  DPM  Financial  District  station  would  also  take  up 
much  of  the  site.     In  addition,  there  vyere  other  plans 
for  development  that  made  acquisition  of  this  site  in- 
feasi  bl e. 

Site  D,  in  the  block  bounded  by  Brush,  Randolph,  'Mon- 
roe, and  Fort  Streets,  is  approximately  500  feet  by 
250  feet;  its  area  is  125,000  square  feet.    This  site 
was  eliminated  from  consideration  because  it  is  not 
near  the  selected  alignment  and  would  affect  the  Court 
House,  a  registered  historic  site.    If  the  maintenance 
facility  were  located  away  from  the  mainline  guideway, 
additional  capital  and  operating  costs  would  be  substan- 
tial. 

Site  E,  on  both  sides  of  Fort  Street  between  Brush  and 
Beaubien  Streets,  is  350  feet  by  300  feet,  with  an  area 
of  105,000  square  feet.    There  was  a  serious  obstacle 
to  selection  of  this  site  for  a  maintenance  facility. 
If  the  guideway  were  to  progress  along  the  v/est  side 
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of  Beaubien  from  that  station  to  the  Renaissance  Center, 
it  would  pass  directly  in  -front  of  a  building  declared 
eligible  for  the  National  Register,  the  Alexander  Chapoton 
House.    Such  an  alignment  would  also  force  the  location 
of  the  DPM  station  at  the  Renaissance  Center  to  the  west, 
away  from  the  commuter  rail  station.    To  avoid  this  con- 
figuration, the  guideway  would  have  to  be  moved  to  the 
east  side  of  Beaubien,  meaning  that  it  would  have  to 
cross  the  street  four  times  (at  Lafayette,  twice  at  the 
maintenance  facility,  and  at  Jefferson).    This  would 
constitute  a  negative  impact  on  the  street  vista. 

Site  F  is  within  the  block  bounded  by  Abbott  Street  and 
Michigan,  First,  and  Third  Avenues.    Its  area  is  182,  250 
square  feet,  but  its  triangular  shape  con-^l  icts  with  the 
design  requirements  for  the  facility.    However,  the 
primary  objection  to  the  site  v/as  that  it  is  away  from 
the  selected  alignment,  which  would  increase  both  capital 
and  operating  costs. 

Site  G  i  s  on  a  large  parcel  of  land  bounded  by  Civic  Cen- 
ter Drive,  Sixth  Street,  Fort  Street,  and  Third  Street. 
It  was  eliminated  from  consideration  as  a  maintenance 
facility  site  because  it  is  already  committed  to  other 
uses  and  would  be  difficult  to  reach  from  ramps  to  the 
mainl ine. 

During  the  detailed  analysis,  two  additional  sites  were  identified  and  con- 
sidered, but  were  found  to  be  less  desirable  than  Sites  A  to  G  during  base- 
line design.    Site  H,  bounded  by  Fort  Street,  Second  Avenue,  Cass  Avenue, 
and  the  alley  between  Fort  and  Lafayette,  would  eliminate  the  Fort  Street 
station,  but  poses  the  problems  of  difficult  access  to  the  DPM  and  requires 
demolition  of  one  building,  now  housing  the  Hannon  Florist  Shop,  that  might 
be  considered  of  historic  and  architectural  significance.    An  alternate 
Michigan  Avenue  site  (Site  I)  would  require  a  crossing  of  Cass  at  Lafayette, 
thereby  still  affecting  the  Detroit  Free  Press  Building.    "The  site  is 
too  small  and  narrow  for  both  a  station  and  a  maintenance  facility.  It 
would  also  require  demolition  o-f  several  buildings. 

Several  other  sites  were  briefly  considered,  but  were  dismissed  because 
they  were  too  small  or  site  development  plans  were  not  consistent  with  dual 
use  as  a  DPM  maintenance  facility  site.    These  locations  include: 

Area  J  adjacent  to  the  Mil  lender  Center  Station, 
bounded  by  Randolph,  Brush,  Larned,  and  Con- 
gress . 

Area  K  surrounding  the  Broadway  Station,  bounded 
by  Broadway,  Library,  Grand  River,  and  John  R. 

Area  L  adjacent  to  the  Times  Square  Station, 
bounded  by  Via shington  Boulevard,  Grand  River, 
and  CI ifford. 
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Area  M  adjacent  to  the  Beaub ien/Fort  station, 
bounded  by  Beaubien,  Lafayette,  St.  Antoine,  and 
Fort.    This  site  also  contains  a  registered  his- 
toric building,  the  Detroit  Cornice  and  Slate 
Works . 

Area  N  bounded  by  Park  Place,  Grand  River,  the 
Book  Building,  and  the  alley  between  Grand  River 
and  Michigan.    This  site  abuts  the  Book  Building 
and  is  adjacent  to  Pioneer  Park. 

The  various  sites  having  been  eliminated  from  consideration  because  of 
developmental  conflicts,  space  deficiencies,  or  various  impacts,  only  Site 
A  remained  for  final  scrutiny.    However,  during  the  final  definition  of 
DPM  alternatives,  two  additional  promising  sites  for  the  maintenance  facil- 
ity were  reconsidered  in  more  detail  in  light  of  the  selected  alignment. 

Descriptions  and  a  summary  of  the  analysis  of  Site  A  and  the  other  two 
final  sites  are  presented  below. 

Site  A  is  located  in  the  blocks  bounded  by  Larned 
Street,  Cass  and  Second  Avenues,  and  the  alley  be- 
tween Congress  and  Larned.    The  proposed  use  of 
this  area  for  the  DPM  has  been  redefined  to  cover 
a  space  of  650  feet  by  135  feet  (an  area  of  38,000 
square  feet).    Automobile  parking  is  the  primary 
land  use,  but  the  site  also  contains  three  struc- 
tures ranging  in  height  from  12  to  62  feet.    One  of 
these  buildings  is  vacant. 

This  site  has  more  than  the  70,000  square  feet  of 
land  required  for  the  maintenance  facility.  Joint 
development  is  also  highly  feasible  due  to  the  prox- 
imity of  Cobo  Hall  and  the  Joe  Louis  Sports  Arena. 
A  maintenance  facility  located  on  this  site  would  be 
required  to  span  First  Street.    The  site  also  contains 
the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building,  a  structure  of  potential 
historic  and  architectural  significance. 

Site  I  (new  location)  is  bounded  by  Washington  Boule- 
vard and  Lafayette,  and  Cass  and  Michigan  Avenues. 
The  size  o^  this  block  is  approximately  210  feet  by 
450  feet  and  its  usable  area  is  about  78,000  square 
feet.    The  usable  area  of  this  site  contains  a  three- 
level  parking  structure  for  a  car  leasing  company,  a 
service  station,  and  surface  parking  lots. 

This  site  is  on  a  single  block  along  the  route  of  the 
proposed  DPM  alignment.    Joint  development  with  the 
car  leasing  company  and  the  service  station  on  the 
site  is  feasible.    The  three  structures  on  this  block 
need  not  be  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  maintenance 
■f^acil  ity . 
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Site  H  is  in  the  blocks  bounded  by  Fort  Street  and 
Lafayette,  Cass,  and  Second  Avenues.    This  site  is 
composed  of  two  usable  areas,  one  approximately  290 
feet  by  130  feet  and  the  other  area  about  370  feet  by 
130  feet.    The  total  area  of  the  two  parcels  is  ap- 
proximately 85,800  square  feet.    There  are  two  struc- 
tures on  this  site:    the  Hannon  Florist  Shop,  a  struc- 
ture of  potential  historic  and  architectural  signifi- 
cance, and  a  service  station.    This  area  does  not  in- 
clude the  Hotel  Fort  Shelby.    The  DPM  maintenance  fa- 
cility would  be  required  to  span  First  Street.^'' 

The  final  three  sites  considered  for  the  DPM  maintenance 
facility  are  shown  in  Figure  V-13. 

To  conduct  a  more  comprehensive  and  objective  review  of  the  final  three 
proposed  maintenance  facility  sites,  the  system  engineering  consultant 
prepared  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  merits  of  the  aforementioned  sites. 

A  three-phase  procedure  for  final  site  selection  was  established.  The 
first  phase  involved  a  complete  walking  tour  of  the  then-proposed  horizon- 
tal alignment  for  the  guideway.    The  tour  was  organized  to  allow  represen- 
tatives of  all  key  interested  groups,  including  the  City  of  Detroit  and 
SEMTA,  to  have  a  firsthand  look  at  the  sites  proposed  for  all  of  the  system's 
fixed  facilities  and  thereby  to  be  able  to  act  from  a  similar  base  of  ex- 
perience in  the  collective  consideration  of  final  sites.    The  tour  also 
gave  the  participants  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of 
the  sites  while  actually  observing  them. 

In  preparation  for  the  tour,  the  consultant  team  prepared  an  analysis  matrix, 
arraying  each  proposed  fixed  facility  site  against  a  list  of  items  to  be 
used  in  the  evaluation.    The  evaluation  items  had  been  decided  upon  after 
discussion  among  all  concerned  project  team  members.    The  evaluation  items 
were  as  fol  1 ows : 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Alignment  -  Each  site  was  eval- 
uated from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineering  difficulties 
or  opportunities  it  presents  for  the  establishment  of 
an  acceptable  horizontal  and  vertical  alignment  of  the 
guideway . 

Urban  Design  -  Each  site  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  its 
potential  impact  on  the  immediate  urban  environment. 

Availability  of  Property  -  The  degree  of  difficulty  that 
would  be  involved  in  acquiring  each  site  was  gauged. 


'"GM  Iransportation  Systems  Center,  "Description  of  Selected  DPM  System" 
(Working  Paper),  Report  llo.  DD-79  3.  2.  6,  3.  3.  1  -14,  EP-79071  ,  June  6,  1979. 
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Location  of  UtH  1t1es  -  Each  site  was  examined  to  identify 
potential  problems  or  interferences  with  existing  public 
ut  i  1  i  t  i  e  s . 

Circulation  Patterns  -  Each  site  was  evaluated  in  terms 
of  its  potential  impact  on  existing  patterns  of  pedestrian 
and  vehicular  circulation,  and  on  the  patronage  of  nearby 
public  and  private  services. 

Effect  on  Patronage  -  The  ability  of  each  site  to  enhance 
ridership  patterns  and  the  interface  of  patrons  with  the 
commercial  district  was  assessed. 

Capability  for  Expansion  -  The  potential  for  expansion 
beyond  the  initial  space  required  for  construction  on  each 
site  was  evaluated. 

Potential  for  Bypass  Station  -  The  sites  were  assessed  in 
terms  of  their  potential  to  hold,  in  addition  to  the  main- 
tenance facility,  one  of  the  required  bypass  stations. 
The  primary  consideration  was  the  guideway  alignment  re- 
quired to  provide  for  interface  of  the  station  and  the 
maintenance  building. 

Current  and  Future  Development  Projects  -  Each  site  was 
examined  in  light  of  known  development  projects  and  the 
probable  relationship  between  such  projects  and  the  main- 
tenance facil ity . 

Rel ati ve  Cost  -  The  probable  cost  of  construction  on  each 
site  was  assessed,  given  such  considerations  as  access  to 
the  site,  demolition  and  clearance,  and  the  potential  for 

Interface  with  Regional  Transit  -  Each  site  was  evaluated 
in  terms  of  the  ease  with  which  transfers  to  other  modes 
of  regional  transit  could  be  made  from  it. 

Economic  Potential  -  This  measure  concerned  the  impact  of 
site  development  in  terms  of  the  potential  for  residual 
or  adjacent  land  to  be  developed. 

Potential  for  Joint  Development  -  Each  site  was  evaluated 
in  terms  of  its  potential  to  allow  development  of  the 
maintenance  facility  jointly  with  some  compatible  func- 
tion or  functions. 

Noise  Impact  on  Adjacent  Structures  -  Facilities  adjacent 
to  each  site  were  examined  to  determine  any  potential 
problems  caused  by  noise  produced  within  or  around  the 
maintenance  facility. 

Impact  on  Historic  Sites  -  The  sites  were  examined  to  as- 
sess their  Dotential   impacts  on  structures  of  historic 
significance  or  potential  historic  significance. 
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Environmental  Impact  -  Each  site  was  evaluated  to  assess 
the  potential  impact  of  development  on  the  micro-environ- 
ment of  that  site  and  its  immediate  environs.    The  possible 
effects  of  new  shade  planes  and  the  destruction  of  exist- 
ing plant  life  v/ere  also  considered.-^ 

The  participants  in  this  review  analyzed  the  elements  of  the  evaluation 
matrix  and  evaluated  the  proposed  sites  in  terms  o-*"  the  sixteen  items 
listed  above.    It  was  recommended  that  Site  A  be  selected.    It  was  con- 
cluded that  Site  H  was  not  feasible  because  the  extremely  difficult  guide- 
way  access  to  the  site  would  force  elimination  of  the  Cass/Fort  station. 
Additionally,  the  'Hannon  Florist  Shop  Building,  a  structure  of  architectural 
interest,  would  have  to  be  demolished.    Site  I  was  not  selected  because 
it  severely  restricted  the  satisfactory  location  of  a  bypass  station  on 
the  site.    To  provide  space  for  a  bypass  would  require  relocation  of  the 
Michigan  station  to  the  south  along  Cass,  meaning  that  the  remainder  of 
the  site  v/ould  no  longer  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  maintenance 
facility.    Also,  location  of  the  maintenance  facility  at  this  site  would 
require  a  higher  guideway  crossing  at  Michigan  Avenue,  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  vistas  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Washington  Boulevard. 
Site  A  surpasses  Sites  H  and  I  in  several  ways.    First,  it  fits  the  align- 
ment best  in  terms  of  enhancing  both  vertical  and  horizontal  alignments. 
Second,  it  presents  the  least  difficult  urban  integration  problems.  Third, 
Site  A  would  affect  the  CBD  circulation  patterns  more  favorably  than  the 
other  sites.    Fourth,  Site  A  has  the  best  capability  for  expansion  and 
provides  the  best  location  for  a  bypass  station.    Fifth,  Site  A  has 
excellent  potential  for  joint  development  because  of  its  location  near 
important  activity  centers.    Finally,  Site  A  would  cost  less  to  develop 
than  Sites  H  and  I.    A  project  memorandum  stating  the  recommendation  was 
prepared  by  the  consulting  architect  and  submitted  with  a  copy  of  the 
evaluation  matrix.    A  DPM  Technical  Task  Force  meeting  was  convened  to 
assess  the  results  of  that  evaluation  and  this  group  concurred  with  the 
recommended  location.    The  evaluation  matrix  is  shown  in  Table  V-1. 


vi .    Alternatives  that  would  mitigate  adverse  effect 

Once  the  preferred  site  for  the  maintenance  facility  had  been  identified, 
the  next  task  was  to  collect  sufficient  information  about  the  development 
of  that  site  to  facilitate  the  final  layout  of  the  maintenance  facility. 
This  required  evaluation  of  the  site  in  terms  of  possible  horizontal  guide- 
way  alignments  and  bypass  station  locations.    Of  particular  concern  v/as 
the  potential  impact  on  existing  structures. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  a  variety  of  site  plan  schematics  was  prepared 
to  show  various  building  and  site  configurations  that  responded  to  the 
following  considerations: 


^'DPM  Baseline  Desian  Handbook,  Process  and  Analvsis,  Report  ilo. 
DD-79-3.4.1-23,  EP-79126-1,  December,  1979. 
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The  distance  from  the  bypass  station  to  Cobo  Hall; 
Comparative  development  cost; 

Size  and  configuration  of  residual  or  adjacent  land; 

Development  potential  of  residual  or  adjacent  land; 

Potential  impact  on  existing  structures,  particularly 
those  of  historic  interest; 

Paths  for  vehicle  circulation  inside  the  facility; 

Horizontal  guideway  alignment;  and 

Special  problems  or  opportunities. 

Another  consideration  was  that  the  maintenance  facility  and  the  Cobo  Hall 
station  had  to  be  located  as  close  as  possible  to  the  corner  of  Cass  and 
Larned  to  allow  access  via  the  DPM  to  the  western  portion  of  the  Financial 
District  and  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Cobo  Hall.    This  location  facilitates 
use  of  vertical  movements  within  Cobo  Hall;  it  provides  access  to  rooftop 
parking  and  an  entrance  to  the  east  corridor,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  activity 

Various  site  layout  alternatives  were  prepared  and  analyzed  to  determine 
feasibility  of  accommodating  the  station  and  maintenance  facilities  on 
the  site  and  avoid  the  taking  of  the  historic  structure  (Alternatives  9, 
8,  7,  6,  and  5).    Other  alternatives  were  also  considered  that  would 
mitigate  the  impacts  on  the  historic  structure  (Alternatives  4,  3,  and  2). 
The  result  of  the  study  of  layout  alternatives  was  that  there  are  no  pru- 
dent and  feasible  alternatives  to  demolition  of  the  Buckland-VanWald  Build- 
ing.   There  are,  however,  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  mitigate  the  impact. 
Information  describing  each  of  the  layout  alternatives  and  why  they  were 
rejected  follows.    Alignment  Layout  No.  1  was  the  selected  alignment. 

Layout  No.  1  in  Figure  V-14  has  the  advantage  of  a  Cobo  Hall  station  loca- 
tion which  is  close  to  Cobo  Hall  and  to  the  Financial  District  Building  on 
the  east  side  of  Cass  Avenue.    It  has  the  advantage  of  permitting  easy 
future  expansion  on  the  site  to  the  west  and  north.    It  also  has  the 
most  convenient  operational  arrangement  in  that  the  layout  of  the  main- 
tenance facility  allows  for  easy  charging  and  discharging  of  vehicles 
to  and  from  the  mainline  guideway.    In  addition,  the  layout  with  the  sta- 
tion immediately  adjoining  the  maintenance  facility  enables  the  operating 
crews  to  gain  quick  access  to  the  station  during  emergency  situations.  It 
has  a  disadvantage  of  requiring  a  demolition  of  the  Buckland-VanWald  Build- 
ing and  two  other  nondescript  buildings  on  the  site.    The  cost  of  this 
alternative  is  approximately  $8.34  million  (1978  dollars). 

Layout  No.  2  in  Figure  V-14  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  relocation 
or  demolition  of  the  Buckland-VanWald  Building.    It  also  eliminate  demoli- 
tion of  the  other  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  First  between  Larned  and 
the  alley  north  of  Larned.    It  has  an  operational  disadvantage  difficulty 
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Figure  V-14 
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Figure  V-14  (cont. ) 
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in  charging  and  discharging  vehicles  from  the  maintenance  facility  to  and 
from  the  mainline  guideway;  all  of  the  vehicles  leaving  and  entering  the 
maintenance  facility  from  the  mainline  guideway  must  pass  over  a  short  sec- 
tion of  single  lane  track.    Thus,  some  of  the  vehicles  would  be  moving 
against  the  normal  direction  of  vehicle  flow  until  they  cleared  the  two 
switches  on  the  east  side  of  the  maintenance  facility.    This  arrangement 
has  a  disadvantage  in  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  operating  personnel 
to  gain  access  to  this  system  during  emergency  situations.    The  biggest 
disadvantage  of  this  layout  is  that  it  will  require  modifications  to  the 
internal  open  beam  construction  of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building.    It  saves, 
however,  the  facade  of  the  building.    The  station  is  further  from  Cobo  Hall, 
but  is  not  significantly  further  from  the  Financial  District.  Pedestrian 
access  must  go  along  the  east  side  of  the  Buckl and-VanWald  or  penetrate  its 
front.    The  cost  of  the  required  modifications  to  the  Buckl and-VanWal d 
Building  should  be  substantial  depending  on  the  ease  with  which  the  up- 
per three  floors  of  the  building  can  be  supported  after  the  necessary 
opening  is  cut  through  the  building  for  the  DPM  guideway  and  station. 
This  alternative  would  cost  approximately  10  to  25  percent  more  than  Lay- 
out No.  1  due  to  the  bridging  of  First  Street  and  the  modifications  of  the 
Buckl and-VanWald  Building.    This  alternative,  like  No.  5,  was  eliminated 
due  to  conflicts  with  the  Detroit-Windsor  tramway. 

Layout  No.  3  in  Figure  V-14  would  not  require  relocation  or  demolition  of 
the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building.    It  would  require  the  demolition  of  several 
structures  fronting  on  Congress.    The  layout  has  the  same  connection  to 
Cobo  Hall  as  Alternative  1  and  is  expected  to  have  the  same  patronage.  It 
has  the  disadvantage  of  operational  difficulty  in  charging  and  discharging 
vehicles  from  the  maintenance  facility  and  to  and  from  the  mainline 
guideway,  in  that  all  of  the  vehicles  both  leaving  and  entering  the  main- 
tenance facility  from  the  mainline  guideway  must  pass  over  a  short  sec- 
tion of  single  lane  track.    Some  of  the  vehicles  would  be  moving  against 
the  normal  direction  of  flow  until  they  cleared  the  two  switches  on  the 
east  side  of  the  maintenance  facility.    This  arrangement  also  has  a  dis- 
advantage in  difficulties  operating  personnel  have  in  gaining  access  to 
this  system  during  emergency  situations.    The  biggest  disadvantage  of  this 
layout  is  that  it  will  require  modifications  to  the  internal  open  beam 
construction  of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building.    However,  it  saves  the 
facade  of  the  building.    The  station  is  somewhat  further  removed  from  the 
Cobo  Hall,  but  is  not  significantly  further  from  the  Financial  District. 
The  pedestrian  access  must  go  along  the  east  side  of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d 
Building  or  penetrate  its  front.    This  alternative  would  cost  approximately 
10  to  20  percent  more  than  Layout  No.  1  due  to  extensive  structural  change 
to  the  building  and  the  irregular  configuration  of  the  maintenance  facili- 
ties.   The  cost  of  the  required  modifications  to  the  Buckl and-VanWal d 
Building  should  be  substantial,  depending  on  the  ease  with  which  the 
upper  three  floors  of  the  building  can  be  supported  after  the  necessary 
opening  is  cut  through  the  building  for  the  DPM  guideway  and  station. 

Layout  No.  4  in  Figure  V-14  would  involve  modification  rather  than  destruc- 
tion of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building.    Pedestrian  traffic  would  be  ac- 
commodated through  the  building.    However,  the  station  location  is  some- 
what further  removed  from  Cobo  Hall  and  the  Financial  District.    This  will 
adversely  affect  DPM  patronage  (15  to  30  percent  reduction  over  Layout  No.  1) 
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Vehicle  access  to  and  from  the  guideway  would  be  similar  to  that  of  Align- 
ment No.  1.    This  layout  would  also  require  demolition  of  the  buildings 
facing  Congress  between  Cass  and  First.    Geometry  rules  out  this  layout 
because  the  guideway  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  turn  from  Cass  and  across 
Congress  to  the  maintenance  facility  (i.e.,  around  Building  A).    An  align- 
ment on  the  east  side  of  Cass  Avenue  would  allow  the  turn  to  be  made,  but 
would  result  in  adverse  impacts  on  the  Detroit  Club  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  Buildings.    This  alternative  would  cost  approximately  20  to  25  per- 
cent more  than  Layout  No.  1  due  to  the  extensive  pedestrian  bridging  and 
structural  modification  to  the  building  to  allow  penetration  of  the  pede- 
strian way. 

Layout  No.  5  in  Figure  V-14  offers  good  operational  flexibility  and  avoids 
demolition  of  those  buildings  of  historic  significance.    However,  it 
forces  the  Cobo  Hall  station  location  to  the  extreme  far  end  of  Cobo 
Hall,  where  it  is  least  likely  to  be  used  by  persons  traveling  to  Cobo 
Hall.    It  is  a  full  block  further  removed  from  the  Financial  District, 
a  fact  which  would  significantly  affect  patronage  from  that  area  (20  to 
40  percent  reduction).    This  extreme  westerly  location  of  the  Cobo  Hall 
Station  also  places  it  much  closer  to  the  Joe  Louis  Arena  Station, 
thereby  reducing  station  spacing  to  the  point  where  these  two  stations 
begin  to  duplicate  access  to  the  system  and  compete  with  one  another  for 
passengers.    Closer  spacing  would  also  reduce  speeds  on  the  loop  which 
would  result  in  longer  loop  travel  times.    The  cost  of  this  alternative 
would  be  approximately  10  to  15  percent  greater  than  Layout  No.  1  due  to 
the  need  to  bridge  First  street. 

Layout  No.  5  in  Figure  V-14  was  eliminated  due  to  a  conflict  with  the  tram- 
way that  will  be  built  across  the  Detroit  River  connecting  Detroit  with 
Windsor,  Ontario.    The  tramway  will  consist  of  an  aerial  suspension  sys- 
tem, with  its  Detroit  landing  in  the  block  bounded  by  First,  Second,  Larned, 
and  Congress.    A  minimum  depth  of  eighty  feet  from  Second  Avenue  is  needed 
for  the  tramway  facility,  thereby  eliminating  the  viability  of  this  alter- 
native.   Figures  V-15  and  V-15  are  letters  from  the  cities  of  Detroit  and 
Windsor  expressing  their  commitment  to  the  tramway  project. 

Layout  No.  6  in  Figure  V-14  takes  the  building  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
First  and  Larned,  but  preserves  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building.    The  Cobo 
Hall  Station  is  located  behind  the  building,  approximately  265  feet  further 
from  Cobo  Hall  than  Layout  No.  1.    Station  patronage  is  expected  to  be  re- 
duced by  15  to  30  percent.    The  cost  of  this  alternative  would  be  similar 
to  that  of  Layout  No.  7,  approximately  15  to  30  percent  greater  than  Alter- 
native No.  1.    This  layout  was  determined  to  be  impractical  due  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  DPM  to  make  the  sharp  turns  required  to  gain  access  to 
the  maintenance  facility  from  Cass  Avenue.    An  alignment  along  the  east 
side  of  Cass  Avenue  would  allow  the  turn  to  be  made,  but  would  result  in 
negative  impacts  on  the  Detroit  Club  and  Detroit  Free  Press  Buildings. 

Layout  No.  7  in  Figure  V-14  is  a  simple  variation  which  provides  access 
to  the  Cobo  Hall  Station  from  Cobo  Hall  by  going  west  of  the  Buckland- 
VanWald  Building.    This  means  that  the  tie  between  the  station  and  Cobo 
Hall  is  to  an  even  more  remote  part  of  the  Cobo  Hall  facility  and  the 
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City  of  Detroit  Executive  Office 


Coleman  A.  Young,  Mayor 


September  22,  1980 


Mr.  Larry  E.  Salci,  General  Manager 
Southeastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority- 
First  National  Building 
660  Woodward  Avenue 
Detroit,  Michigan  48226 

Dear  Mr.  Salci: 

The  City  of  Detroit  supports  the  development  of  an  aerial  tramway  con- 
necting the  Detroit  and  Windsor  Central  Business  Districts  (CBDs). 

The  tramway,  in  addition  to  providing  convenient  access  to  and  from  the 
respective  CBDs,  would  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  increasing  the  number  of 
regional  visitors,  tourists  and  convention  delegates  to  the  Detroit  CBD. 
It  would  provide  impetus  for  new  development,  including  hotel,  commercial 
and  restaurant  facilities,  and  serve  as  a  major  transfer  point  to  and  from 
the  proposed  Downtown  People  Mover  (DPM)  system.    Finally,  it  would 
serve  as  a  highly  visible  international  link  between  two  countries. 

In  regard  to  your  concerns  as  to  the  location  of  the  DPM  maintenance 
facility,  the  City  strongly  objects  to  moving  the  facility  further  west,  be- 
cause it  would  impede  the  development  of  the  proposed  tramway  terminal, 
which  is  located  adjacent  to  the  maintenance  site. 

The  City  of  Detroit  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Windsor  government  in 
pursuing  all  avenues  to  assure  that  the  aerial  tramway  will  one  day  be  a 
reality. 


Sincerely, 


Figure  V-  15 


LETTER  FROM  MAYOR  OF  DETROIT 
CONCERNING  THE  TRAMWAY 


J.  B.  ADAMAC.  CM.C 

CtTY  CkK*< 


THE  CORPORATIO^f  OF  THE 

COT  or  TOOTSOI^ 


CITY  HALL 
WfNOSOB.  ONTARIO 

N9A  6S  I 
TELEPHONE  255-621  I 
255-6215 
PLEASE  REFER 
TO  FILE  NO.  (lOA-Dmq 
B/F  594 


September- 5 ,  1980 


The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  Council  at  its  meeting  held  on:  Sept..  2, 

1150/80  That  C.  L.  Mallett,  Director,  Department  of  Transportation, 

City  of  Detroit,  BE  ADVISED  that  City  Council  supports,  in  principle,  the 
construction  of  the  Aerial  Trcixnway  as  set  forth  in  the  Feasibility  Study, 
Detroit-Windsor  Aerial  Tramway  System,  prepared  by  Smith,  Hinchman  S.  Grylls 
Associates  Incorporated,   subject  to  the  cost  of  construction  being  borne  by 
sources  other  than  the  City  of  Windsor.  (lOA-l)mq    B/F  594  7 


Mr.  H.  Smith,  Principal  City  Planner 

Smith,  Hinchman  s  Grylls  Associates  Incorporated 

801  City  County  Building 

DETP.OIT,  Michigan 

48226 


Figure  V-16 

RESOLUTION  FROM  THE 
WINDSOR  ONTARIO  CITY  COUNCIL 
CONCERNING  THE  TRAMWAY 


Financial  District.    Walking  distances  would  be  approximately  200  feet 
greater  than  Layout  No.  1,  with  a  resultant  expected  15  to  30  percent  de- 
crease in  station  patronage.    Costs  would  be  similar  to  Alternatives  9 
and  8.    The  cost  of  this  alternative  would  be  similar  to  Alternative  6, 
approximately  15  to  30  percent  greater  than  Alternative  1.    Finally,  this 
layout  was  determined  to  be  infeasible  due  to  the  inability  of  making  the 
sharp  turns  required  to  gain  access  to  the  maintenance  facility  from  Cass 
Avenue.    As  previously  mentioned,  an  alignment  along  the  east  side  of  Cass 
Avenue  would  improve  geometries  of  the  curve,  but  would  result  in  adverse 
effects  on  two  historic  sites. 

Layout  No.  8  in  Figure  V-14  is  another  variation  which  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Cobo  Hall  station  location,  which  is  further  removed  from 
Cobo  Hall  and  the  Financial  District  than  Layout  No.  1  in  Figure  IV-14. 
The  additional  (approximately  190  feet)  walk  would  be  expected  to  reduce 
station  patronage  by  20  to  40  percent.    While  it  does  not  require  demoli- 
tion of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building,  it  would  require  demolition  of  the 
other  buildings  on  both  Larned  and  Congress.    The  cost  of  this  alternative 
is  similar  to  Layout  No.  1  with  the  exception  of  increased  costs  for  the 
pedestrian  bridge  and  the  more  complex  building  shape.    The  cost  is  ex- 
pected to  be  approximately  15  to  30  percent  greater  than  Layout  No.  1. 
Operational  flexibility  is  difficult  with  this  layout  since  cars  travel- 
ing between  the  maintenance  facility  and  the  mainline  guideway  must  move 
in  both  directions  on  a  short  length  of  single  lane  track.    This  would 
mean  cars  moving  from  the  maintenance  facility  to  the  guideway  would 
travel  along  the  mainline  guideway  for  a  short  distance  against  the  normal 
directional  flow.    This  could  reduce  schedule  reliability  and  have  adverse 
impact  on  systemwide  patronage. 

Layout  No.  9  in  Figure  V-14  avoids  both  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  and 
the  building  at  the  corner  of  Larned  and  Second  Avenue.    It  has  the  dis- 
advantages of  having  the  Cobo  Hall  Station  approximately  one-half  block 
from  Cobo  Hall  and  the  Financial  District.    The  additional  200  foot  walk 
to  Cobo  Hall  is  expected  to  reduce  station  patronage  by  15  to  30  percent. 
This  arrangement  would  have  the  additional  cost  of  the  200  foot  pedestrian 
bridge  to  Cobo  Hall.    The  cost  would  be  15  to  25  percent  more  than  the 
cost  for  Layout  No.  1.    The  configuration  was  finally  eliminated  due  to 
geometric  considerations.    It  is  impossible  for  the  mainline  guideway  to 
make  the  turn  into  the  facility  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Congress  and 
Cass.    Moving  the  alignment  to  the  east  side  of  Cass  would  ease  the 
ability  to  make  this  turn,  but  would  result  in  adverse  impacts  to  the 
Detroit  Club  and  Detroit  Free  Press  Buildings,  properties  eligible  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  technical  task  force  and  the  involved  consultants  met  and  presented 
the  site  analysis  for  review  and  discussion.    The  task  force  agreed  that 
alternatives  to  the  demolition  of  the  existing  structures  on  the  site  re- 
presented solutions  which  were  financially  and/or  operationally  untenable. 
This  conclusion,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  other  configurations  would  in- 
volve lengthy  walks  from  Cobo  Hall  to  the  DPM  station  (thereby  reducing 
patronage  to  an  unacceptable  level),  would  necessitate  unusualy  and  diffi- 
cult operation  and  maintenance  procedures  in  transferring  vehicles  between 
the  maintenance  facility  and  the  mainline  guideway. 
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The  Technical  Task  Force  and  the  consultant  team  met  to  review  and  discuss 
the  site  analysis.    A  summary  of  the  site  analysis  matrix  which  was  used 
in  the  evaluation  is  shown  in  Table  V-2.    The  Task  Force  agreed  that  the 
alternatives  to  the  demolition  of  structures  on  the  site  were  financially 
and/or  operationally  untenable. Site  treatment  number  1  was  selected 
as  the  only  feasible  alternative.    Following  the  designation  of  an  alignment 
and  a  preferred  site,  the  project  architect  (during  preliminary  engineering) 
further  evaluated  and  refined  the  design  of  the  maintenance  facility.  The 
design  requirements  of  the  maintenance  and  storage  area  are  depicted  in 
Chapter  II. 

As  a  mitigation  measure,  SEMTA  has  agreed  to  record  the  building  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  National  Architectural  and  Engineering  Record  prior 
to  its  demolition. 

SEMTA  recognizes  the  possibility  that  archaeological  remains  might  be  dis- 
covered during  excavation  for  the  maintenance  facility.    A  qualified  ar- 
chaeologist would  be  on  call  to  examine  any  archaeological  resources  un- 
earthed during  excavation. 

SEMTA  will  relocate  the  businesses  housed  in  the  property  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Relocation,  Assistance,  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-646). 


vi  i .  Determination 

The  proposed  project  would  demolish  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  and, 
thus,  have  an  adverse  effect.    Alternatives  that  would  mitigate  adverse  im- 
pacts on  the  property  have  been  analyzed  and  the  project  as  proposed  in- 
cludes measures  to  minimize  harm  to  this  property,  which  is  eligible  for 
the  National  Register.    A  Memorandum  of  Agreement  concerning  the  Buckland- 
VanWald  Building  has  been  signed  by  the  ACHP  (Figure  V-17). 


b.    Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District 

i .    Description  and  significance  of  affected  property 

The  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District  is  composed  of  buildings  of  a 
variety  of  architectural  styles,  including  Victorian  Italianate,  Gothic 
Revival,  Neo-Cl assical  Revival,  Commercial  Style,  Italian  Renaissance, 
Pueblo  Style,  and  Art  Deco  (Figure  V-18).    The  focus  of  the  District  is 
Grand  Circus  Park  itself  (Figure  V-18).    The  park  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  CBD  street  pattern,  which  is  deemed  eligible  for  listing  in  the 
National  Register.    The  monuments  located  in  the  park  include: 


33GM  Transportation  Systems  Center,  DPM  Baseline  Design  Handbook,  Process  and 
Analysis,  Report  DD-79-3.4. 1 -23 ,  EP-79126-1,  December,  1979. 
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Figure  V-18 
GRAND  CIRCUS  PARK  DISTRICT 


Russell  A.  Alger  Fountain  (Daniel  Chester  French, 
1921); 

Edwin  Darby  enlistment  site; 

William  C.  Mayberry  Statue  (Adolph  Weinman,  1912) 

Hazen  S.  Pingree  Statue  (Rudolph  Schwartz,  1903); 

Edison  Memorial  Fountain  (1929);  and 

The  Entrance  (John  Pitt,  1975). 

From  the  early  to  middle  1800' s,  the  land  in  the  District  was  devoted 
primarily  to  residential  use.    Churches  were  built  in  the  area  in  re- 
sponse to  that  residential  population.    The  churches,  which  were  built 
in  the  1860's,  are  the  oldest  buildings  still  existing  in  the  area.  By 
1884,  the  area  west  of  Woodward  Avenue  was  dominated  by  small  hotels 
and  rooming  houses.    The  west  side  community  also  had  a  higher  density 
than  the  area  east  of  Woodward  Avenue,  where  units  for  one  to  four 
families  predominated.    The  residential  buildings  north  of  Adams  were 
not  as  grand  as  those  south  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District. 
Most  of  the  buildings  that  form  the  Historic  District  were  constructed 
between  1915  and  1928,  when  this  section  of  Woodward  Avenue  was  a  theatre 
district.    During  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  area 
underwent  a  steady  change  from  its  earlier  low-density  residential  use 
to  residential  use  of  higher  density  with  the  construction  of  major 
hotels  along  Grand  Circus  Park.    With  the  introduction  of  elegant  theatres, 
the  area  evolved  into  an  entertainment  district.    Commercial  uses  also 
began  to  permeate  the  area  during  that  time  due  to  the  attractive  setting 
of  Grand  Circus  Park  and  a  demand  for  office  space  that  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  city's  financial  district. 

The  boundaries  of  the  proposed  district  were  established  with  the  purpose 
of  including  properties  that  had  contributed  to  the  early  history  of  the 
area  (i.e,  churches  such  as  the  Central  Methodist  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Adams  and  Woodward),  to  the  redevelopment  of  the  area  as  a  theatre  dis- 
trict of  the  early  1920' s,  and  to  the  character  of  the  area  as  a  serene  park 
surrounded  by  examples  of  the  day-to-day  commerce  of  a  city  that  is  one  of 
America's  most  dynamic.    The  district  is  distinct  from  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings due  to  its  focus  on  Grand  Circus  Park,  the  design  qualities  of 
the  buildings  included,  and  the  sense  of  community  derived  from  both  past 
and  present  land  uses. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  significant  buildings  in  the 
area : 

.  Tuller  Hotel  on  Park  between  Adams  and  Bagley:  A  fourteen-story  brick 
building  constructed  in  1905  and  added  to  in  1909  and  1914,  the  Tuller  is 
Detroit's  oldest  major  hotel. 

.    Heritage  Hotel  on  Park  between  Bagley  and  Washington  Boulevard  (formerly 
Wayne) :    When  Ellsworth  M.  Statler,  owner  of  the  Statler  chain  of  hotels, 
decided  to  build  in  Detroit,  he  was  astute  enough  to  realize  that  the 
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fashionable  retail  business  was  moving  uptown.    Consequently,  he  located 
his  new  hotel  at  Grand  Circus  Park  and  Washington  Boulevard  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Bagley  homestead.    The  building  was  designed  by  George  B.  Post  of 
New  York,  a  pupil  of  Richard  Morris  Hunt.    This  in  itself  would  have  been 
sufficient  recommendation  for  the  quality  of  his  work,  but  he  also  designed 
such  memorable  landmarks  as  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  French  Chateau  on  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York  City  and  the  Manufacturers  and  Liberal  Arts  Buildings  at 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893.    The  hotel  was  opened  in  1914.    The  eigh- 
teen-story building  was  efficiently  planned.    There  were  800  guest  rooms, 
each  with  a  bath.    The  subtle  Italian  architectural  details  gave  the  hotel 
an  atmosphere  of  luxury.    A  new  standard  of  excellence  for  hotels  had 
been  established  in  Detroit. 

.    The  David  Whitney  Building  on  Park  between  Washington  Boulevard  and  Wood- 
ward:   The  building  was  designed  by  Daniel  Burham  and  completed  in  1915  as 
an  office  for  doctors  and  dentists.    Corridors  face  an  inside  court,  thus 
permitting  an  outside  exposure  for  all  offices.    The  Italian  Renaissance 
provided  motifs  for  the  architectural  ornaments  on  the  exterior.    The  in- 
creasing architectural  detail  was  an  indication  of  the  decline  of  the 
Chicago  School's  influence  in  Detroit. 

.    The  Grand  Circus  Theatre  (previously  the  Capitol  Theatre)  on  the  east  side 
of  Broadway  between  Park  Boulevard  and  John  R.  Street:    Designed  by  C.  Howard 
Crane  and  built  in  1922,  the  Capitol  Theatre  was  the  city's  first  large 
theatre. 

.    R.H.  Fyfe's  Shoe  Store  Building  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Adams  and 
Woodward:    Designed  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Smith,  Hinchman  and  Grylls 
and  completed  in  1919,  this  Gothic  landmark  on  Grand  Circus  Park  is  noted 
for  the  figures  of  shoemakers  on  its  facade.    This  handsome  example  of 
Gothic  commercial  architecture,  with  its  soaring  vertical  lines  and  deep 
window  reveals,  stands  as  a  landmark  at  the  head  of  the  busy  thoroughfares 
that  converge  on  Grand  Circus  Park. 

.    The  Women's  Exchange  on  the  north  side  of  Adams  between  Park  and  Woodward: 
In  1916,  the  firm  of  Smith,  Hinchman  and  Grylls  gave  the  north  side  of  Grand 
Circus  Park  a  distinctly  medieval  flavor  with  this  half-timbered  building. 
The  profusion  of  gables  and  the  bay  windows  jutting  out,  one  above  the  other, 
are  reminiscent  of  an  old  English  inn. 

.    The  Detroit  Athletic  Club  on  the  north  side  of  Madison  east  of  John  R. 
Street:    Albert  Kahn  was  the  architect  for  this  building  (circa  1915). 
Inspired  by  the  design  of  Renaissance  Roman  palaces,  Kahn  derived  most  of 
the  fenestration  from  the  facade  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  with  its  arcaded 
loggia  court  furnishing  the  design  for  the  windows  of  the  fourth  floor  dining 
room.    This  imposing  structure  was  built  as  a  club  for  Detroit's  early  auto- 
mobile magnates  and  remains  closely  tied  to  that  industry.    The  interior 
sports  sumptuous  club  rooms,  a  fabled  bar,  a  gymnasium,  a  pool,  handball  and 
squash  courts,  and  rooms  for  overnight  guests. 

.    The  Central  Methodist  Church  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Woodward  and 
Adams :    This  building,  designed  by  Gordon  W.  Lloyd  and  constructed  in 
1867,  is  a  splendid  example  of  Gothic  Revival  architecture  by  a  Detroit 
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architect  trained  in  England.    Restrained  ornamentation  and  rugged  masonry 
characterize  this  church  with  broad,  semi -octagonal  transepts  and  large 
gables.    A  strong  vertical  accent  is  provided  by  a  corner  tower  with  a 
broach  spire. 

The  significance  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area  rests  in  both  the  style 
and  construction  of  its  buildings  and  its  design  as  a  community  developed 
from  predetermined  principles.    The  layout  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area 
is  shown  on  the  original  Detroit  Street  Plan  prepared  by  Judge  Woodward  and 
Governor  Hull,  who  based  their  plan  upon  the  layout  of  Versailles  (streets 
radiating  from  the  palace  of  the  French  king  Louis  XIV).    Detroit's  streets 
were  designed  to  radiate  from  Grand  Circus  Park.    The  Detroit  street  plan 
has  been  determined  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register. 

The  buildings  within  the  area  are  a  unique  example  of  commercial  buildings 
designed  by  famous  architects,  including  Albert  Kahn,  Daniel  Bernham,  George 
W.  Post,  C.  Howard  Crane,  the  firm  of  Smith,  Hinchman  and  Grylls,  and  Gordon 
W.  Lloyd. 

The  street  pattern  in  the  area  dates  from  1805,  Grand  Circus  Park  from  the 
mid-1800' s,  and  most  of  the  buildings  from  the  late  nineteenth  to  early 
twentieth  centuries.    The  Grand  Circus  Park  area  was  a  well-defined  com- 
munity as  early  as  1850  and  continued  as  a  community,  becoming  an  exten- 
sion of,  though  aesthetically  distinct  from,  the  remainder  of  the  CBD.  The 
sense  of  community  continues  today.    An  association  of  property  owners  has 
been  formed  to  speed  rehabilitation,  instilling  once  again  in  the  area 
the  activity  it  enjoyed  in  the  late  1920' s. 


i i .    Application  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect  have  been  applied  in  consultation  with  the 
SHPO.    Criteria  36  CFR  800.3(b)2  and  800.3(b)3  apply  directly.    The  DPM 
would  alter  the  environment  and  visually  isolate  the  structures  on  the 
south  side  of  Park  Avenue  and  Witherell  Street  from  the  surrounding  his- 
toric district.    Some  feel  that  the  DPM  would  also  introduce  a  visual  and 
audible  element  that  is  out  of  character  with  the  historic  fabric  of  the 
district. The  DPM  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  or  alteration  of 
any  historic  structures. 


i i i .    Views  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

In  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  expressed  the  view  that  the 
Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
DPM  project.    In  the  same  letter,  the  SHPO  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
impacts  on  the  District  would  be  minimized  if  the  alignment  were  located  in 
Grand  Circus  Park,  rather  than  along  the  south  side  of  Park  Avenue  and  Withe- 
rell Street. 


-'Letter  from  Michigan  SHPO  to  SEMTA  Project  Manager,  dated  December  14, 
1979. 
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iv.    Views  of  others 


In  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  accompanying  the  request  for 
determination  of  eligibility  for  the  National  Register,  the  city  of  De- 
troit questioned  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic 
District.    Members  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Development  Association,  an  or- 
ganization of  property  owners,  have  been  actively  involved  in  planning  for 
the  DPM  and  have  welcomed  the  introduction  of  the  DPM  as  a  positive  step  in 
revital ization.    As  construction  of  the  DPM  would  not  result  in  destruction 
of  any  buildings,  the  Association  has  not  expressed  any  reservations  about 
the  project  on  grounds  of  historic  preservation.    Rather,  the  Association 
views  the  DPM  as  a  way  to  preserve  historic  structures  by  encouraging  their 
refurbishment. 


V.    Alternatives  that  would  avoid  adverse  effect 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  (described  in  Chapters  II  and  IV)  would 
avoid  adverse  effects  on  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District.  After 
consideration  of  the  impacts  of  the  circulator  bus  alternative,  this  option 
was  dropped  from  consideration  because  it  would  be  unable  to  provide  the  re- 
quired degree  of  circulation  within  the  CBD  and  would  contribute  little  to 
the  economic  revital ization  of  the  downtown,  including  the  Grand  Circus  Park 
area. 

During  the  early  phases  of  planning  for  the  DPM,  alternative  alignments 
that  did  not  penetrate  the  District  were  considered  (see  Chapter  II).  The 
results  of  this  analysis  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  GM  Transportation 
Systems  Center's  working  papers  referenced  in  the  previous  section.    In  sum- 
mary, the  alternatives  that  did  not  penetrate  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic 
District  were  eliminated  from  consideration  because  the  SEMTA  Board  of 
Directors  felt  that  DPM  service  there  was  essential  to  both  the  viability 
of  the  DPM  itself  and  the  economic  health  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  have  a  station  at  Grand  Circus  Park  to  tie  the  DPM 
into  the  proposed  light  rail  system  station  at  that  location.  Transfers 
between  the  DPM  and  the  light  rail  system  will  help  the  DPM  serve  its  essen- 
tial function  as  a  collection  and  distribution  system  within  the  CBD.  The 
Board  of  Directors  also  felt  that  construction  of  a  DPM  station  at  Grand 
Circus  Park  was  the  most  cost-effective  way  to  serve  the  residents  living 
around  the  park.    It  would  not  be  economically  feasible  to  extend  the  DPM 
to  the  north  around  the  Historic  District,  as  the  additional  guideway  re- 
quired would  cost  more  than  $1  million.    Finally,  the  Board  of  Directors 
agreed  with  the  property  owners  in  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area  that  a  DPM 
station  was  an  essential  component  of  efforts  to  bring  new  economic  life  to 
the  area.    There  is  no  viable  alternative  to  DPM  service  in  the  District. 
The  DPM's  impact  on  the  District  would  include  minimal  alteration  of  the 
environment  and  visual  isolation  of  one  portion  of  the  District  from 
another. 


vi .    Alternatives  that  would  mitigate  adverse  effect 

The  location  of  the  proposed  alignment  is  the  result  of  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  DPM  on  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic 
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District.    Studies  of  the  area  indicated  that  the  key  to  the  significance 
of  the  District  is  Grand  Circus  Park  itself  and  the  definition  of  the  park 
by  the  towering  buildings  that  surround  it.    It  was  established  early  in 
the  study  that  the  DPM  would  have  the  greatest  negative  impact  if  the  align- 
ment were  located  within  the  park.    Such  an  action  would  seriously  affect 
the  integrity  of  the  park  as  the  focus  of  the  Historic  District.    An  ele- 
vated alignment  would  place  a  major  structure  out  in  the  open  between  the 
buildings  and  the  park,  disturbing  the  definition  of  the  park  now  accomplished 
by  the  surrounding  buildings.    Such  a  placement  would  also  be  a  "taking"  of 
parkland,  as  defined  in  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
Act  and  would  require  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  that 
there  is  no  prudent  and  feasible  alternative  to  location  of  the  guideway 
in  the  park  and  that  all  possible  planning  had  been  undertaken  to  minimize 
impacts  on  the  park.    Instead,  it  was  concluded  that  there  were  prudent  and 
feasible  alternatives  and  that  the  park  had  to  be  ruled  out  as  a  location 
for  the  guideway.    To  minimize  visual  impacts,  the  guideway  should  be  lo- 
cated away  from  the  park.    To  do  this  and  still  achieve  the  transportation 
and  economic  goals  of  the  DPM  system,  two  alternatives  were  considered: 
location  of  the  alignment  north  of  the  park  on  Adams  or  south  of  the  park 
along  Park  Avenue  and  Witherell  Street.    The  northern  alignment  would  result 
in  increased  costs  and  would  surround  about  two-thirds  of  the  park  with  the 
elevated  guideway,  disrupting  the  visual  whole  of  the  park  and  its  immediate 
environs  and  increasing  the  cost  of  the  system  by  adding  to  its  length. 
The  alignment  would  also  have  required  tight  curves,  reducing  the  speed 
of  the  transit  vehicles,  and  would  have  had  to  cross  the  park.    The  align- 
ment along  the  south  side  of  the  park  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  park 
that  would  be  affected  by  the  DPM  system  and  the  cost  of  the  system,  while 
still  providing  needed  transportation  service.    The  south  side  of  the  park 
is  also  a  much  better  location  for  the  alignment  and  station  in  terms  of 
the  DPM's  ability  to  facilitate  the  economic  recovery  of  the  historic  hotels 
and  office  buildings  in  the  area.    Placement  of  the  guideway  along  the  south 
side  of  Park  Avenue  would  disrupt  the  view  of  the  structures  south  of  the 
park,  but  would  minimize  impacts  on  the  park's  appearance  and  preserve  the 
view  of  the  park  from  all  surrounding  buildings.    Impacts  on  some  of  the 
buildings  along  the  south  side  of  the  park,  while  adverse,  would  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  qualities  that  make  them  historically  significant.  This 
is  especially  true  of  buildings  such  as  the  David  Whitney  Building,  whose 
significance  resides  in  its  interior,  rather  than  exterior,  opulence. 

The  importance  of  the  DPM  in  revitalizing  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area  is 
a  significant  factor  in  mitigating  its  impacts  on  this  area.    Many  of  the 
historic  structures  in  the  District  are  empty  and  in  disrepair.    The  acti- 
vity generated  by  the  DPM  is  expected  to  allow  many  of  the  old  buildings 
to  become  useful  again  as  offices  or  hotels.    With  a  DPM  link  to  the  Cobo 
Hall/Joe  Louis  Arena  convention  area,  hotels  in  the  Grand  Circus  Park  His- 
toric District  would  have  a  chance  to  operate  profitably  again. 

Every  aspect  of  design  (including  elevation  control,  choice  of  materials, 
etc.)  will  be  considered,  with  the  goal  being  to  minimize  the  intrusion 
of  the  guideway  structure  into  its  surroundings.    In  addition  to  the  miti- 
gation measures  described  above,  SEMTA  has  agreed  to  allow  the  SHPO  to  re- 
view the  design  of  improvements  to  be  constructed  in  the  District. 
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vii.  Determination 


The  proposed  project  would  adversely  impact  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic 
District.    Alternatives  that  would  mitigate  adverse  impacts  on  the  historic 
area  have  been  analyzed  and  the  project,  as  proposed,  includes  measures  to 
minimize  harm  to  this  district,  which  is  listed  in  the  National  Register. 
A  Memorandum  of  Agreement  concerning  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District 
has  been  signed  by  the  ACHP  (see  Figure  V-15). 


c.    Detroit  Street  Plan  (see  Figure  V-2) 
i .    Description  and  significance  of  affected  property 

Judge  Augustus  B.  Woodward  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  intellectual  curiosity, 
aware  of  the  latest  developments  in  city  planning  and  possessed  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  visualize  a  metropolis  of  the  future  on  the  site  of  Detroit's  1807 
frontier  post.    A  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Major  L 'Enfant,  Woodward 
based  his  street  plan  for  the  city  on  a  hexagon,  divided  into  twelve  sections 
which  could  be  repeated  ad  infinitum  (Figure  V-19).    The  plan  included  prin- 
cipal parkways  200  feet  in  width  (Washington  and  Madison)  and  secondary  dia- 
gonals 120  feet  wide  (Monroe),  with  circuses  (or  circles)  and  other  open 
spaces.    The  work  of  surveying  and  laying  out  the  streets  proceeded  slowly 
from  1807  onward.    Unfortunately,  uncooperative  landowners  prevented  all  but 
a  fragment  of  the  original  plan  from  being  carried  out.    Only  a  few  blocks  on 
either  side  of  Woodward  Avenue  between  Jefferson  and  Grand  Circus  Park  re- 
main as  originally  planned.    These  broad  avenues  and  open  spaces  contribute 
today  to  the  distinctive  quality  of  downtown  Detroit. 

Even  within  the  area  where  the  plan  was  consummated,  there  have  been  altera- 
tions in  the  original  design.    When  a  new  City  Hall  was  built  in  1871  on  the 
west  side  of  Woodward  Avenue,  it  encroached  upon  the  rectangular  Campus  Mar- 
tius.    In  1919,  the  City  Planning  Commission  was  formed  and  set  out  to  develop 
a  Thoroughfare  Plan  for  the  city.    Planning  in  the  1920' s  was  dominated  by  re- 
view and  laying  out  of  new  housing  areas,  annexation,  dedication  of  highways 
and  streets,  and  widening  of  Woodward,  Gratiot,  and  Michigan  to  120  feet. 
Randolph  Street  was  also  widened.    More  recently  (about  1950),  construction 
of  the  parking  garage  at  Monroe  and  Randolph  obliterated  Library  Street  south 
of  Monroe. 


i i .    Application  of  the  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect 

The  Criteria  of  Adverse  Effect  were  applied  in  consultation  with  the  SHPO. 
Criterion  3  was  found  to  apply.    The  proposed  project  would  introduce  a  visual 
element  that  is  out  of  character  with  the  Detroit  Street  Plan.    The  proposed 
project  would  not  result  in  the  alteration  or  destruction  of  any  part  of  the 
property.    The  DPM  would  not  isolate  the  property  from  its  surrounding  environ- 
ment.   It  would  not  result  in  neglect  of  the  historic  property,  nor  require 
sale  or  transfer  of  that  property. 
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HISTORIC  DETROIT  STREET  PLAN 


ill.    Views  of  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 


In  a  letter  dated  December  14,  1979,  the  SHPO  stated  his  opinion  that  the  DPM 
would  "...interrupt  the  vista  out  Woodward  Avenue,  a  key  element  of  the  ori- 
ginal city  layout,  by  possibly  creating  the  visual  impression  that  the  street 
terminates  at  the  (DPM)  station  when  looking  north  from  downtown."    The  SHPO 
feels  that  the  impact  would  be  more  easily  mitigated  if  the  station  were  lo- 
cated on  the  edge  of  the  park  opposite  the  David  Whitney  Building. 


iv.    Views  of  others 

The  DPM  Steering  Committee  has  expressed  the  position  that  location  of  the 
Grand  Circus  Park  DPM  station  on  the  south  side  of  the  park  at  Woodward 
Avenue  is  the  best  course  of  action,  given  the  impacts  of  all  the  other 
alternatives  considered  and  the  need  to  provide  for  transfers  between  the 
DPM  and  the  proposed  light  rail  station  at  Grand  Circus  Park.    The  property 
owners'  association  has  been  active  in  planning  for  the  DPM  in  this  area 
of  the  downtown.    The  association  has  not  expressed  reservations  about  a 
station  located  across  Woodward  Avenue  and  favors  DPM  service  to  Grand 
Circus  Park.    During  circulation  of  the  DEIS,  several  individuals  and  agen- 
cies commented  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  visual  impact  of  the  station 
minimized. 


V.    Alternatives  that  would  avoid  adverse  effect 

Alternatives  that  would  avoid  adverse  effects  on  the  Detroit  Street  Plan 
are  the  same  alternatives  that  were  discussed  in  the  section  on  the  Grand 
Circus  Park  Historic  District.    They  include  a  circulator  bus  alternative, 
DPM  alignments  that  stay  south  of  the  Historic  District,  and  alignments  that 
run  north  of  Grand  Circus  Park.    As  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  these 
alternatives  were  analyzed  in  detail  and  finally  rejected  because  of  their 
inability  to  provide  adequate  circulation  within  the  CBD  and  the  economic 
(cost  and  redevelopment)  reasons. 


v1 .    Alternatives  that  would  mitigate  adverse  effect 

The  location  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  DPM  station  at  Woodward  and  Park  Avenues 
was  chosen  as  the  alternative  with  the  least  impact  on  the  Grand  Circus  Park 
Historic  District  and  on  individual  buildings  such  as  the  David  Whitney  and 
Fyfe  Buildings.    Among  the  alternative  station  sites  that  were  considered  are 
two  on  the  north  side  of  Park  Avenue  and  two  on  the  south.    The  sites  on  the 
north  were  eliminated  because  of  their  impacts  on  the  park  and  church.    The  sites 
on  the  south  included  one  adjacent  to  the  David  Whitney  Building  on  Washington 
Boulevard  and  the  other  spanning  Woodward  Avenue.    Integration  of  the  former 
alternative  into  the  Whitney  Building  was  considered.    This  alternative  was 
dropped  from  further  consideration  as  integration  into  the  Whitney  Building 
would  have  resulted  in  adverse  impacts  on  the  interior  lobby  of  the  building, 
which  is  the  key  to  its  architectural  significance.    Placement  of  the  sta- 
tion outside  of  the  building  would  have  obscured  the  facade.    The  alterna- 
tive that  spans  Woodward  Avenue  was  preferred  because  it  has  the  least  impact 
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on  historic  properties.    This  location  would  not  affect  the  park  and  would 
not  require  alteration  or  destruction  of  any  historic  property. 

Additional  mitigation  of  visual  impacts  will  occur  once  the  Woodward  Transit 
Mall  has  been  completed.    The  mall  will  include  plantings  and  street  furniture, 
reducing  site  distances  along  the  mall  and,  therefore,  reducing  the  distance 
from  which  the  guideway  and  station  would  be  visible.    The  portion  of  the 
mall  south  of  Grand  River  Avenue  may  be  covered  in  the  future,  thereby  also 
reducing  the  visibility  of  the  DPM  from  Woodward  Avenue  to  the  south. 

SEMTA  has  agreed  to  fund,  in  conjunction  with  UMTA,  a  special  engineering  study 
to  address  ways  of  lessening  the  impact  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  station.  The 
study  will  consider  alternative  locations  for  the  station  and  for  placement 
of  vertical  circulation  equipment.    Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  minimize 
the  obtrusiveness  of  the  station.    The  SHPO  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  study.    SEMTA  has  agreed  to  allow  the  SHPO  to  review 
the  design  of  structures  and  stations  in  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area. 


V  i  i .  Determination 

The  proposed  project  would  adversely  affect  the  Detroit  Street  Plan.  Alter- 
natives that  would  mitigate  adverse  impacts  on  this  historic  property  have 
been  analyzed  and  the  project,  as  proposed,  includes  measures  to  minimize 
harm  to  this  property,  which  is  included  in  the  National  Register.    A  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement  concerning  the  Detroit  Street  Plan  has  been  signed  by 
the  ACHP  (see  Figure  V-17). 


B.    4(f)  EVALUATION 
1 .  Introduction 

Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  of  1966  states  that: 
"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national  policy  that  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  countryside  and  public  parks 
and  recreational  lands,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges,  and  historic  sites. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  not  approve  any  program  or  project 
which  requires  the  use  of  any  publicly-owned  land  from  a  public  park,  recrea- 
tion area,  or  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge  of  National,  State  or  local  sig- 
nificance as  so  determined  by  the  Federal,  State  or  local  officials  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  or  any  land  from  an  historic  site  of  National,  State 
or  local  significance  as  so  determined  by  such  officials  unless  (1)  there  is 
no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land,  and  (2)  such  pro- 
gram includes  all  possible  planning  to  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  recreational 
area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  historic  site  resulting  from  such 
use." 

2.    Impacts  on  Parks 

The  parks  within  the  CBD  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  DPM  are 
shown  in  Figure  V-20.    The  DPM  would  not  involve  the  taking  of  any  property 
from  Capitol  Park,  Kennedy  Square,  Telephone/Pioneer  Park,  Harmonie  Park, 
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Grand  Circus  Park,  or  Civic  Center  Plaza.    A  footing  for  the  guideway  would 
be  placed  on  the  corner  of  the  landscaped  area  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Clifford  Street  and  Times  Square.    Placement  of  the  footing  would  reduce  the 
sidewalk  at  that  location,  but  would  not  require  that  any  of  the  park's  land 
be  taken. 

Improvements  in  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area  (Alignment  Sheet  6)  would  re- 
quire that  a  portion  of  the  sidewalk  along  the  northeast  corner  of  Woodward 
Avenue  and  Witherell  Street  be  taken  to  maintain  an  adequate  street  width 
at  the  intersection.    The  Director  of  the  Detroit  Recreation  Department 
has  reviewed  the  plans  for  this  area  and  has  expressed  his  view  that  the 
sidewalk  is  not  of  great  importance  for  park  purposes  (Figure  V-21).  The 
green  space  of  Grand  Circus  Park  would  not  be  affected. 


3.    Impacts  on  Historic  Properties 

The  DPM  would  have  impacts  on  three  historic  properties:    the  Buckland- 
VanWald  Building,  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District,  and  the  Detroit 
Street  Plan.    The  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  would  be  demolished  to  make  way 
for  the  DPM  maintenance/storage  facility.    The  DPM  would  detract  from  the 
character  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District  by  introducing  an  in- 
congruous element.    The  Grand  Circus  Park  DPM  station  would  disrupt  the  vista 
out  Woodward  Avenue,  a  key  element  of  the  city's  original  layout.  Analysis 
required  by  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  for  these 
properties  is  presented  below. 


a.    Buckl and-VanWal d  Building 
i .    Description  and  significance  of  property 

The  description  and  significance  of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  were  pre- 
sented in  section  A. 4. a  of  this  chapter.    The  property  is  shown  in  Figure 
V-11. 


i  i .    Proposed  use 

The  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  would  be  demolished  and  a  maintenance/storage 
facility  for  the  DPM  constructed  on  its  site.    The  proposed  use  of  the  site 
is  shown  on  alignment  sheet  2  (Chapter  II).    A  site  plan  for  the  maintenance 
facility  is  presented  in  Figure  1 1-5. 


i  i  i .    Al ternati  ves 

Alternatives  to  the  proposed  use  were  discussed  in  section  A. 4. a  of  this 
chapter.    Circulator  bus  alternatives  that  did  not  require  demolition  of 
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Colemav  A.  Young,  Mayor 
City  of  Detroit 


735  Randolph  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan  1^8226 
(.313)  22U-110Q 


December  11,  1979 


Mr.  Edward  R.   Fleischman,  Chief 
Planning  and  Analysis  Division 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
400  Seventh  Street,   S.  W.  (UTA-32) 
Washington,  D.   C.  20590 

Re:     Detroit  Downtown  People  Mover  Project  - 
Impacts  on  Public  Parks 

Dear  Mr.  Fleischman: 

The  Southeastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority  (S.E.M.T.A.) 
recently  discussed  with  me  the  design  plans  for  the  Detroit 
Downtown  People  Mover   (DPM) ,   for  which  S.E.M.T.A.   is  requesting 
Federal  financial  assistance.     This  letter  summarizes  my  assess- 
ment of  the  DPM's  impact  on  the  three  public  parks  which  it  will 
pass  near:     Telephone  Pioneer  Park,  Times  Square-Clifford  Park, 
and  Grand  Circus  Park. 

Telephone  Pioneer  Park,   0.52  acres  in  size,  occupies  the  entire 
triangular  city  block  bounded  by  Times  Square,  Park  Place,  and 
State  Street.     The  DPM  design  plans  show  the  DPM  guideway  will 
pass  by  the  park  along  the  east  side  of  Park  Place    (on  the  far 
side  of  this  street  from  the  park) .     A  DPM  station  will  be  located 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  intersection  of  Park  Place  and 
Grand  River  Avenue   (also  across  the  street  from  the  park) . 

Times  Square-Clifford  Park,   0.09  acres  in  size,  occupies  a  tri- 
angular parcel  at  the  intersection  of  Times  Square  and  Clifford 
Street.     The  DPM  design  plans  indicate  that  a  support  pier  for  the 
DPM    guideway  would  occupy  a  corner  of  the  park. 

Grand  Circus  Park,   4.59  acres  in  size,   occupies  two  sem.i-circular 
city  blocks  surrounded  by  Park  Avenue,  Witherell  Street,  and 
Adams  Avenue,  with  the  two  halves  of  the  park  separated  by  Wood- 
ward Avenue.     Within  the  last  25  years,   this  park  was  excavated 
for  the  construction  of  an  underground  parking  facility,  after 
which  the  park  was  reconstructed.     Surface  pedestrian  entrance 
structures  and  vehicular  ramps  around  its  perimeter  significantly 
altered  its  appearance.     The  DPM  design  plans  indicate  that  the  DPM 
guideway  will  pass  adjacent  to  the  park  along  the  south  side  of  Park 
and  Witherell  on  the  far  side  of  these  streets  from  the  park.     A  DPM 
station  will  be  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  guideway  in  the 
vicinity  of  Woodward  Avenue,  and  this  station  location  may  necessitate 
the  removal  of  some  sidewalk  space  on  the  V/itherell  side  of  the  park, 
in  order  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  street  width  on  Witherell  itself. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  DPM  project  would  neither  take  nor  impair 
the  park-related  use  of  the  three  public  parks  discussed  above. 

Sincerely , 
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Director 
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which  would  negatively  impact  other  buildings  including  the  building  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Congress  Street  and  Cass  Avenue.    The  facility 
layout  shown  in  Figure  II-5  proved  the  viable  alternative  (Alternative  V 
in  Figure  V-14). 

As  a  mitigation  measure,  SEMTA  has  agreed  to  record  the  building  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  of  the  National  Architectural  and  Engineering  Record 
prior  to  its  demolition. 


V.    Coordi  nation 

The  Michigan  SHPO  has  been  active  in  reviewing  and  responding  to  alterna- 
tive DPM  alignments  and  alternative  locations  for  the  maintenance  facility. 
After  reviewing  the  location  studies,  the  SHPO  has  not  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed use  of  the  property.    A  copy  of  the  DEIS  was  sent  to  the  Michigan 
Department  of  State's  History  Division,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Detroit  Recreation  De- 
partment, the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs.  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion, a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  concerning  use  of  the  property  and  the  miti- 
gation measures  to  be  applied  has  been  negotiated  by  the  ACHP,  UMTA,  and 
SEMTA. 


b.    Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District 
i .    Description  and  significance  of  property 

The  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District  and  its  significance  were  described 
in  Section  A.4.b  of  this  chapter.  The  location  of  the  property  is  shown  in 
Figure  V-2.    Photographs  of  the  District  are  shown  in  Figure  V-18. 


i  i .    Proposed  use 

The  DPM  would  pass  through  the  District;  one  of  its  stations  would  span  Wood 
ward  Avenue  on  the  south  side  of  Park  Avenue  (see  alignment  sheet  6  in  Chapt 
II).    No  parkland  or  historic  buildings  would  be  taken.    The  Michigan  SHPO 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  DPM  would  introduce  a  visual  element  that  is 
out  of  character  with  the  historic  fabric  of  the  District  (see  Figure  V-1, 
letter  from  SHPO). 


i  i  i .    Al ternati ves 

Alternatives  to  the  proposed  use  v/ere  discussed  in  section  A.4.b  of  this 
chapter.    Most  of  that  information  is  repeated  here.    Circulator  bus  al- 
ternatives, considered  to  be  one  means  of  avoiding  impacts  on  the  District, 
were  analyzed.    The  description  and  impacts  of  the  circulator  bus  alterna- 
tives are  presented  in  Chapters  II  and  IV.    After  a  detailed  analysis,  these 
alternatives  were  discarded  because  they  would  be  unable  to  provide  the  re- 
quired degree  of  circulation  within  the  CBD  and  would  contribute  much  less 
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to  the  economic  revital ization  of  the  downtown  than  the  DPM.    The  circulator 
bus  alternatives  would  not  aid  in  the  badly  needed  revital i zati on  of  the 
Grand  Circus  Park  area. 

During  the  early  phases  of  planning  for  the  DPM,  alternative  alignments 
that  did  not  penetrate  the  District  were  considered.    The  results  of 
this  analysis  are  discussed  in  the  GM  Transportation  Systems  Center's 
working  papers  (referenced  in  the  preceding  section  on  the  Buckland- 
VanWald  Building).    In  summary,  the  alternatives  that  did  not  penetrate 
the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District  were  eliminated  from  considera- 
tion because  the  SEMTA  Board  of  Directors  felt  that  DPM  service  there  was 
essential  to  both  the  viability  of  the  DPM  itself  and  the  economic  health 
of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area.    It  is  also  desirable  to  have  a  station  at 
Grand  Circus  Park  to  tie  the  DPM  to  the  proposed  light  rail  station  at 
that  location.    Transfers  between  the  DPM  and  the  light  rail  system  would 
help  the  DPM  serve  its  essential  function  as  a  collection  and  distribution 
system  within  the  CBD.    The  Board  of  Directors  also  felt  that  construction 
of  a  DPM  station  at  Grand  Circus  Park  was  the  most  cost-effective  way  to 
serve  the  residents  living  around  the  park.    It  would  not  be  economically 
feasible  to  extend  the  DPM  to  the  north  around  the  Historic  District,  as 
the  additional  guideway  required  would  cost  more  than  $1  million.  Finally, 
the  Board  of  Directors  agreed  with  the  property  owners  in  the  Grand  Circus 
Park  area  that  a  DPM  station  was  an  essential  component  of  efforts  to  bring 
new  economic  life  to  the  area.    There  is  no  viable  alternative  to  DPM  ser- 
vice in  the  District.    The  DPM's  impact  on  the  District  would  involve  only 
slight  alteration  of  the  environment  and  visual  isolation  of  one  portion 
of  the  District  from  another. 


i V.  Mitigation 

The  location  of  the  proposed  alignment  is  the  end  result  of  a  comprehensive 
effort  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  DPM  on  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic 
District.    Studies  of  the  area  indicated  that  the  key  to  the  significance 
of  the  District  is  Grand  Circus  Park  itself  and  the  definition  of  the  park 
by  the  towering  buildings  that  surround  it.    It  was  established  early  in 
the  study  that  the  DPM  would  have  the  greatest  negative  impact  if  the 
alignment  were  located  within  the  park.    Such  an  action  would  seriously 
affect  the  integrity  of  the  park  as  the  focus  of  the  Historic  District. 
An  elevated  alignment  would  place  a  major  structure  out  in  the  open  be- 
tween the  buildings  and  the  park,  disturbing  the  definition  of  the  park 
now  accomplished  by  the  surrounding  buildings.    Such  a  placement  would 
also  be  a  "taking"  of  parkland,  as  defined  in  Section  4(f)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act,  and  would  require  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  that  there  is  no  prudent  and  feasible  alternative  to 
location  of  the  guideway  in  the  park  and  that  all  possible  planning  had 
been  undertaken  to  minimize  impacts  on  the  park.    Instead,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  there  were  prudent  and  feasible  alternatives  and  that  the  park 
had  to  be  ruled  out  as  a  location  for  the  guideway.    To  minimize  visual 
impacts,  the  guideway  should  be  located  away  from  the  park.    To  do  this 
and  still  achieve  the  transportation  and  economic  goals  of  the  DPM  system. 
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two  alternatives  were  considered:    location  of  the  alignment  north  of 
the  park  on  Adams  or  south  of  the  park  along  Park  Avenue  and  Witherell 
Street.    The  northern  alignment  would  result  in  increased  costs  and  would 
surround  about  two-thirds  of  the  park  with  the  elevated  guideway,  disrupt- 
ing the  visual  whole  of  the  park  and  its  immediate  environs  and  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  the  system  by  adding  to  its  length.    The  alignment  would 
also  require  tight  curves,  reducing  the  speed  of  the  transit  vehicles,  and 
would  have  to  cross  the  park.    The  alignment  along  the  south  side  of  the 
park  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  park  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
DPM  system  and  the  cost  of  the  system,  while  still  providing  needed  trans- 
portation service.    The  south  side  of  the  park  is  also  a  much  better  location 
for  the  alignment  and  station  in  terms  of  the  DPM's  ability  to  facilitate 
the  economic  recovery  of  the  historic  hotels  and  office  buildings  in  the 
area.    Placement  of  the  guideway  along  the  south  side  of  Park  Avenue 
would  disrupt  the  view  of  the  structures  south  of  the  park,  but  would  mini- 
mize impacts  on  the  park's  appearance  and  preserve  the  view  of  the  park 
from  all  surrounding  buildings.    Impacts  on  some  of  the  buildings  along 
the  south  side  of  the  park,  while  adverse,  would  not  materially  affect 
the  qualities  that  make  them  historically  significant.    This  is  especially 
true  of  buildings  such  as  the  David  Whitney  Building,  whose  significance 
resides  in  its  interior,  rather  than  exterior,  opulence. 

The  importance  of  the  DPM  in  revitalizing  the  Grand  Circus  Park  area  is 
a  significant  factor  in  mitigating  its  impacts  on  this  area.    Many  of  the 
historic  structures  in  the  District  are  empty  and  in  disrepair.  The 
activity  generated  by  the  DPM  is  expected  to  allow  many  of  the  old  build- 
ings to  become  useful  again  as  offices  or  hotels.    With  a  DPM  link  to  the 
Cobo  Hall /Joe  Louis  Arena  convention  area,  hotels  in  the  Grand  Circus 
Park  Historic  District  would  have  a  chance  to  operate  profitably  again. 

Every  aspect  of  design  (including  elevation  control,  choice  of  materials, 
etc.)  will  be  considered,  with  the  goal  being  to  minimize  the  intrusion 
of  the  guideway  structure  into  its  surroundings.    In  addition  to  the  miti- 
gation measures  described  above,  SEMTA  has  agreed  to  allow  the  SHPO  to  re- 
view the  design  of  improvements  to  be  constructed  in  the  District. 


v.  Coordination 

The  SHPO  and  the  city  of  Detroit  have  been  consulted  throughout  the 
preliminary  engineering  phase  of  this  project.    A  copy  of  the  DEIS  was 
sent  to  the  Michigan  Department  of  State's  History  Division,  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Detroit  Recreation  Department,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  Michigan  United 
Conservation  Clubs.    Copies  were  also  provided  to  the  Detroit  Community 
and  Economic  Development  Department,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Central 
Business  District  Association,  New  Detroit,  and  the  Grand  Circus  Park 
Property  Owners  Association.    In  accordance  with  the  procedures  of  the 
Advisory  Council,  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  concerning  use  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  mitigation  measures  to  be  applied  has  been  negotiated  by 
the  ACHP,  UMTA,  and  SEMTA. 
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c.    Detroit  Street  Plan 
i .    Description  and  significance  of  property 

The  Detroit  Street  Plan  and  its  significance  were  described  in  Section  A.4.c 
of  this  chapter.  The  location  of  the  area  described  in  the  original  plan  is 
shown  in  Figure  V-2.    A  facsimile  of  the  plan  is  shown  in  Figure  V-19. 


i i .    Proposed  use 

The  DPM  would  pass  through  the  Detroit  Street  Plan  area.    The  proposed  Grand 
Circus  Park  station  would  span  Woodward  Avenue  on  the  south  side  of  Park  Ave- 
nue (see  alignment  sheet  6  in  Chapter  II).    No  parkland  or  historic  buildings 
would  be  taken.    The  SHPO  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Grand  Circus  Park  DPM 
station  would  ".  .  .interrupt  the  vista  out  Woodward  Avenue,  a  key  element 
of  the  original  city  layout,  by  possibly  creating  the  visual  impression  that 
the  street  terminates  at  the  station  when  looking  north  from  downtown"  (see 
Figure  V-1  for  the  complete  text  of  the  letter  from  the  SHPO).    Figure  IV-8 
presents  views  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  site  before  and  after  construction  of 
the  DPM  station. 


i  i  i .    Al ternati ves 

Alternatives  to  the  proposed  use  were  discussed  in  Section  A.4.c  of  this 
chapter.    They  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  presented  in  the  previous 
discussion  of  the  "4(f)"  impacts  on  the  Grand  Circus  Park  Historic  District. 
In  summary,  the  alternatives  include  the  circulator  bus  alternative,  other 
DPM  alignments  that  would  not  cross  Woodward  Avenue  at  Grand  Circus  Park,  and 
locations  for  the  Grand  Circus  Park  station  that  would  not  span  Woodward  Ave- 
nue at  Grand  Circus  Park. 

The  circulator  bus  alternatives  and  their  impacts  are  described  in  Chapters 
II  and  IV.    After  a  detailed  analysis,  these  alternatives  were  eliminated 
from  consideration  because  they  would  be  unable  to  provide  the  required  de- 
gree of  circulation  within  the  CBD  and  would  contribute  much  less  to  the 
economic  revital ization  of  the  downtown  than  the  DPM.    The  circulator  bus 
alternatives  would  not  aid  in  the  badly  needed  revital ization  of  the  Grand 
Circus  Park  area. 

Alternative  DPM  alignments  were  analyzed  (descriptions  of  them  were  presented 
earlier  in  this  document).    In  summary,  the  alternatives  that  did  not  penetrate 
the  Grand  Circus  Park  area  were  eliminated  from  consideration  because  the  SEMTA 
Board  of  Directors  felt  that  DPM  service  to  the  area  was  essential  to  both  the 
viability  of  the  DPM  itself  and  the  economic  health  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park 
area.    The  location  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  DPM  station  at  Woodward  and  Park 
Avenues  was  chosen  as  the  alternative  with  the  least  impact  on  the  Grand  Cir- 
cus Park  Historic  District  and  on  individual  buildings  such  as  the  David  Whit- 
ney and  Fyfe  buildings.    Among  the  alternative  station  sites  that  were  consid- 
ered are  two  on  the  north  side  of  Park  Avenue  and  two  on  the  south.  The 
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sites  on  the  north  were  eliminated  due  to  their  impacts  on  the  park  and  church. 
The  sites  on  the  south  included  one  adjacent  to  the  David  Whitney  Building  on 
Washington  Boulevard  and  the  other  spanning  Woodward  Avenue.    Integration  of 
the  former  alternative  into  the  Whitney  Building  was  considered.    This  alterna- 
tive was  dropped  from  further  consideration  as  integration  into  the  'Whitney 
Building  would  have  resulted  in  adverse  impacts  on  the  interior  lobby  of  the 
building,  which  is  the  key  to  its  architectural  significance.    Placement  of 
the  station  outside  of  the  building  would  have  obscured  the  facade.    The  al- 
ternative that  spans  Woodward  Avenue  was  preferred  because  it  has  the  least 
impact  on  historic  properties.    This  location  would  not  affect  the  park  and 
would  not  require  alteration  or  destruction  of  any  historic  property. 


iv.  Mitigation 

Selection  of  the  proposed  location  for  the  Grand  Circus  Park  DPM  station  was 
the  result  of  an  extensive  effort  to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  DPM  on  park- 
land and  historic  properties.    A  station  spanning  Woodward  Avenue  is,  in  ef- 
fect, an  alternative  that  mitigates  the  impact  of  the  system  in  the  Grand 
Circus  Park  area. 

Additional  mitigation  of  visual  impacts  will  occur  once  the  Woodward  Transit 
Mall  has  been  completed.    The  mall  will  include  plantings  and  street  furniture, 
reducing  site  distances  along  the  mall  and,  therefore,  reducing  the  distance 
from  which  the  guideway  and  station  would  be  visible.    The  portion  of  the  mall 
south  of  Grand  River  Avenue  may  be  covered  in  the  future,  thereby  also  reduc- 
ing the  visibility  of  the  DPM  from  Woodward  Avenue  to  the  south. 

SEMTA  has  agreed  to  conduct  a  detailed  engineering  study  to  review  the  design 
and  placement  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  station.    SEMTA  has  agreed  to  allow  the 
SHPO  to  review  the  design  of  structures  and  stations  in  the  Grand  Circus  Park 
area.    In  the  final  design,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  obtrusive- 
ness  of  the  DPM.    Also,  as  part  of  the  Cadillac  Center  Mall  project,  the  City 
of  Detroit  is  about  to  begin  recording  the  Street  Plan  to  the  standards  of 
the  National  Architectural  and  Engineering  Record.    This  is  stated  in  a  Memo- 
randum of  Agreement,  dated  January  16,  1980,  between  the  city,  the  SHPO,  and 
the  ACHP. 


V.  Coordination 

The  SHPO  and  the  city  of  Detroit  have  been  consulted  throughout  the  preli- 
minary engineering  phase  of  this  project.    A  copy  of  the  DEIS  was  sent  to 
the  Michigan  Department  of  State's  History  Division,  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Detroit  Recrea- 
tion Department,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  the  Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs. 
Copies  were  also  provided  to  the  Detroit  Community  and  Economic  Development 
Department,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Central  Business  District  As- 
sociation.   In  accordance  with  the  procedures  of  the  Advisory  Council,  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  concerning  use  of  the  property  and  the  mitigation 
measures  to  be  applied  has  been  negotiated  by  the  ACHP,  UMTA,  and  SEMTA. 
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C.  ARCHAEOLOGY 


No  sites  known  to  be  of  archaeological  significance  would  be  affected  by 
the  DPM  project.    However,  excavations  within  the  CBD  for  recent  projects, 
particularly  the  Renaissance  Center  along  the  Detroit  River,  have  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  archaeological  remains.    SEMTA  would  make  every  effort 
to  preserve  archaeological  finds  made  during  construction  of  the  DPM.  The 
only  potential  impacts  on  archaeological  resources  would  occur  during  place- 
ment of  the  footings  and  construction  of  the  maintenance  facility.  SEMTA 
has  agreed  to  hire  a  qualified  consultant  to  research  the  applicable  litera- 
ture and  identify  areas  of  the  CBD  in  which  archaeological  remains  are  likely 
to  be  located.    In  those  areas,  SEMTA  would  make  qualified  personnel  avail- 
able to  determine  the  presence  of  archaeological  remains.    If  such  material 
were  discovered,  construction  would  be  delayed,  allowing  archaeologists  to 
evaluate  the  find  and  salvage  any  artifacts.    A  similar  procedure  would  be 
followed  during  excavations  at  the  proposed  maintenance  site. 
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VI.    COMMENTS  AND  RESPONSES  ON  THE 


DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Draft  EIS  was  circulated  between  March  14,  1980  and  May  12,  1980. 
During  that  period,  ten  commenting  letters  were  received  from  federal, 
state,  and  local  agencies.    The  official  public  hearing  was  held  at  the 
Pontchartrain  Hotel  in  Detroit,  Michigan  on  Thursday,  April  24,  1980. 
Nine  people  made  oral  comments.    A  total  of  16  different  commentors 
responded : 

U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Region  5  Office, 
Chicago,  Illinois; 

U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, Region  5  Office; 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Public 
Health  Service; 

U.S.  Department  of  Interior; 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation; 

Michigan  Environmental  Review  Board; 

Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments; 

Wayne  County  Planning  Commission; 

Cityscape  Detroit; 

Robert  C.  Hayes; 

Ernest  A.  Barstow; 

James  A.  Wilkins; 

Robert  C.  Maul ; 

Thomas  W.  Reardon; 

Robert  Thibodeau;  and 

Alex  C.  Aho. 

All  substantive  comments  received  on  the  Draft  EIS  and  the  responses  to 
them  are  listed  below.    The  comments  are  paraphrased,  the  author  is  identi- 
fied, and  the  page(s)  in  the  text  on  which  the  comment  is  addressed  in  more 
detail  is  noted.    The  changes  in  the  text  are  identified  by  a  vertical  bar 
in  the  margin. 
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B.    COMMENTS  AND  RESPONSES 


1 .    Impacts  on  Historic  Properties 

Comment  #1 :    During  demolition  of  the  Buck! and-VanWal d  Building  and  the 
building  attached  to  it,  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  dust  is  con- 
trolled by  such  measures  as  watering  the  structure  during  demolition, 
limiting  work  on  windy  days,  and  covering  haul  trucks  to  prevent  a  re- 
suspension  of  dust  (U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Region  5). 

Response      :    The  air  quality  portion  of  the  construction  impacts 
section  of  Chapter  IV  (page  IV-53)  reflects  the  measures  suggested  by 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  control  dust  during 
demolition  of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building. 

Comment  #2:    Two  businesses  are  located  in  the  immediate  area  of  the 
proposed  maintenance  facility  (Robert  C.  Maul). 

Response  #2:  All  references  to  one  business  being  located  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  proposed  maintenance  facility  have  been 
changed  to  indicate  that  there  are  two  businesses  on  the  property. 

Comment  #3:    The  proposed  maintenance  facility  would  require  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  and  demolition  of  the  building  at  466  West  Larned 
(Thomas  W.  Reardon). 

Response  §3:    Acquisition  of  the  property  at  466  West  Larned  was 
mentioned  in  the  Draft  EIS  and  the  property  is  shown  in  Figure  IV-3. 

Comment  #4:    Why  can't  sharp  90-degree  turns  be  used  in  locations 
other  than  Beaubien  (for  instance,  near  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building) 
to  minimize  disruption?    (Cityscape  Detroit). 

Response  #4:    As  indicated  on  alignment  sheet  1,  which  depicts  the 
alignment  of  the  DPM,  several  90-degree  turns  have  been  used  to  mini- 
mize disruption  and  the  taking  of  private  property,  while  still  allow- 
ing service  to  important  activity  areas  in  the  downtown.    In  fact, 
a  90-degree  turn  has  been  used  at  the  intersection  of  Cass  Avenue  and 
Larned  Street  near  the  site  of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  to  mini- 
mize disruption  in  that  area. 

Comment  #5:    The  Draft  EIS  contains  no  adequate  explanation  of  why  the 
maintenance  facility  and  the  Cobo  Hall  station  could  not  be  located 
elsewhere,  thereby  avoiding  destruction  of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Build- 
ing (Robert  C.  Hayes). 

Areas  immediately  west  and  north  of  the  proposed  maintenance  facility 
include  large  tracts  of  vacant  land  and  should  be  reconsidered  as  al- 
ternative sites  for  the  maintenance  facility  (Cityscape  Detroit). 

I  am  concerned  about  demolition  of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building  to 
construct  a  maintenance  facility.    Perhaps  one  of  the  many  parking 
lots  on  the  route  could  be  used  to  construct  the  facility.    To  remove 
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a  fully-occupied  building  whose  owners  and  lessees  have  had  the  courage 
and  conviction  to  remain  in  Detroit  during  good  times  and  bad  is  dis- 
concerting.   This  does  not  seem  the  correct  way  to  treat  a  viable  busi- 
ness or  to  encourage  new  investment  from  a  long-standing  company  that 
should  be  benefitted  by  a  system  such  as  the  DPM.    The  building  in 
question  is  also  very  attractive  and  is  of  historical  importance,  which 
adds  to  the  character  of  our  city  (Alex  C.  Aho). 

Response  #5:    The  information  in  Chapter  V  has  been  expanded  to  provide 
additional  justification  for  the  determination  that  the  Buckl and-VanWal d 
site  is  the  only  prudent  and  feasible  site  for  location  of  a  DPM  mainte- 
nance and  storage  facility  for  the  downtown.    Eleven  alternative  sites 
were  developed  and  analyzed,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  the  Buckl and- 
VanWald  site  was  the  only  suitable  one  for  the  maintenance  facility. 
The  other  alternatives  were  eliminated  due  to  unacceptable  impacts  on 
ridership,  joint  development  possibilities,  cost,  and/or  geometric  con- 
straints such  as  those  imposed  by  the  proposed  Detroit-Windsor  tramway. 
A  Memorandum  of  Agreement  has  been  signed  by  the  Michigan  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 
allowing  SEMTA  to  use  the  site  of  the  Buckl and-VanWal d  Building,  with 
the  provision  that  it  be  recorded  according  to  the  standards  of  the 
National  Architectural  and  Engineering  record  prior  to  its  demolition 
and  that  a  comprehensive  archaeological  survey  be  conducted  prior  to 
construction. 

Comment  #6:    Is  it  not  possible  to  locate  the  Woodward  Avenue  station 
in  a  portion  of  the  David  Broderick  Building,  thereby  incorporating 
an  existing  structure  into  the  plan?    The  obstruction  of  the  sight  line 
on  Woodward  Avenue  would  be  detrimental  to  the  appearance  of  the  street. 
Incorporation  into  the  Broderick  Building  would  have  the  added  benefit 
of  allowing  direct  access  to  an  office  building  and  offering  a  creative 
approach  to  a  station  location  (Alex  C.  Aho). 

The  DPM  station  at  Grand  Circus  Park  appears  to  obliterate  the  north- 
ward vista  on  Woodward  Avenue.    We  prefer  that  the  station  design  re- 
spect that  vista,  that  it  not  block  off  Woodward  Avenue,  and  that  en- 
gineering and  architectural  means  to  avoid  that  visual  barrier  be  further 
explored  (Cityscape  Detroit). 

Response  #6:    SEMTA  has  agreed  to  undertake  further  detailed  engineering 
studies  of  the  Grand  Circus  Park  station  before  proceeding  with  final 
design  of  the  DPM  system.    Alternative  locations  for  the  station  will  be 
considered,  as  will  design  measures  to  minimize  the  obtrusi veness  of  the 
station  as  it  spans  Woodward  Avenue  at  Park  Avenue.    The  State  Historic 
Preservation  Officer  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
have  agreed  to  participate  in  the  study  and  accept  the  findings  of  the 
engineering  studies. 

Comment  #7:    The  Draft  EIS  does  not  support  the  proposed  determinations 
under  Sections  106  and  4(f)  because  it  fails  to  present  sufficient  con- 
sideration of  alternatives  to  the  proposed  actions  and  measures  to  mini- 
mize impacts  (USDOT,  Office  of  the  Secretary). 
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Response  #7:    Additional  information  has  been  incorporated  in  Chapter  V 
supporting  the  Sections  106  and  4(f)  analysis.    In  addition,  a  separate 
report  describing  the  maintenance  site  selection  process  has  been  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  as  justification  for 
the  Section  4(f)  finding.    A  Memorandum  of  Agreement  has  been  signed  with 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  fulfilling  the  Section  106 
requirements. 

2.    Impacts  on  CBD  Transportation 

Comment  #8:    We  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  a  pedestrian  mall  in  the  CBD  area  defined  by  Adams  Street, 
Cass  Avenue,  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  Beaubien  Street  (U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Region  5). 

Response  #8:    The  planning  department  of  the  City  of  Detroit  is  presently 
studying  pedestrian  movements  within  the  CBD.    The  products  of  this 
study  are  expected  to  be  definitions  of  additional  pedestrian  areas  in 
the  central  city  and  modifications  of  and  additions  to  the  existing 
skyway  system.    Pedestrian  malls  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
study  to  determine  an  alignment  for  a  downtown  people  mover  system  or  a 
circulator  bus  system. 

Comment  #9:    Intersections  near  stations  that  cannot  accommodate  in- 
creased numbers  of  pedestrians  without  having  adverse  effects  on  exist- 
ing levels  of  service  for  vehicles  should  be  identified.  Similarly, 
intersections  at  which  an  increase  in  pedestrians  would  reduce  levels 
of  service  should  be  identified  and  the  impacts  analyzed.    Such  an 
analysis  should  also  identify  proposals  for  mitigating  the  potential 
safety  and  operational  problems  resulting  from  unacceptable  levels  of 
service  and  conflicts  between  vehicles  and  pedestrians  (U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Region  5). 

Response  #9:    New  information  has  been  added  to  the  section  describing 
impacts  on  transportation  (Chapter  IV,  page  IV-8).    In  summary,  the 
numbers  of  pedestrians  at  DPM  stations  are  not  expected  to  have  any 
negative  effects  on  vehicular  traffic.    Several  of  the  heavily  used 
stations  would  be  reached  either  through  new  or  planned  buildings  or 
through  a  skyway  system  separating  pedestrians  from  auto  traffic. 
Pedestrian  volumes  at  other  stations  and  at  intersections  near  pro- 
posed DPM  stations  could  be  accommodated  without  adverse  effects  on 
traffic. 

Comment  #10:    Page  IV-2  of  the  document  states  that  additional  sidewalk 
space  will  be  provided  in  areas  of  heavy  pedestrian  traffic.  These 
areas  should  be  identified  and  the  effect  on  traffic  of  converting  road- 
way space  to  new  sidewalk  areas  should  be  analyzed  (U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Region  5). 

Response  #10:    The  additional  sidewalk  area  provided  is  shown  on  the 
station  area  plans  contained  in  the  section  of  Chapter  II  that  describes 
alternatives.    No  existing  traffic  lanes  would  be  taken  to  provide  the 
new  sidewalk  areas;  therefore,  no  effect  on  traffic  is  anticipated. 
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Comment  #1 1 :    The  documents  indicate  that  curb  lanes  will  be  eliminated 
in  some  locations  to  accommodate  pier  supports.    Additional  clarifica- 
tion is  necessary.    The  removal  of  curb  lanes  affects  traffic  operations 
and  level  of  service  in  areas  where  such  lanes  are  utilized  during  peak 
hours  such  as  travel  lanes  or  bus  stops  (U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  Region  5). 

Response  #1 1 :    Removal  of  the  curb  lanes  would  affect  only  on-street 
parking.    Some  on-street  parking  would  be  removed  for  placement  of  the 
pier  supports.    The  curb  lanes  that  would  be  used  are  not  presently 
utilized  during  peak  hours  as  travel  lanes.    Bus  stops  can  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  present  design  of  the  DPM  system. 

Comment  #12:    Page  IV-4  of  the  document  indicates  that  traffic  in  the 
CBD  would  be  reduced  by  eight  percent  with  implementation  of  the  DPM, 
as  compared  to  the  no-build  alternative.    This  reduction  is  based  on  the 
substitution  of  DPM  trips  for  the  trips  to  the  CBD  once  made  by  auto. 
The  impacts  on  regional  traffic  were  quite  different;  the  Draft  EIS  states 
(pages  IV-1  and  IV-2)  that  the  CBD  will  attract  more  trips  as  a  result 
of  the  DPM  and  additional  development.    The  effects  of  these  additional 
trips  are  not  discussed  in  the  documents  (U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, Federal  Highway  Administration,  Region  5). 

Response  #12:    It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  impacts  on  traffic  of  de- 
velopment spawned  by  implementation  of  the  DPM.    It  is  also  difficult 
to  separate  the  impacts  of  the  DPM  on  regional  traffic  from  those  of 
other  regional  transit  improvements,  be  they  rail  or  bus.    It  is  likely, 
however,  that  the  additional  auto  trips  attracted  to  the  CBD  as  a  result 
of  increased  development  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  reduction  in 
intra-CBD  auto  travel  due  to  the  DPM.    The  development  stimulated  by  the 
DPM  is  expected  to  include  600  additional  hotel  rooms,  a  5  to  5  1/2 
percent  increase  in  office  space,  an  additional  15,000  residential 
units,  and  more  retail  space  (due  primarily  to  the  increased  mobility  of 
CBD  residents  and  workers,  not  to  visitors  to  the  downtown  from  the 
region).    This  extent  of  development  would  not  increase  traffic  by 
nearly  as  much  as  the  eight  percent  that  would  be  necessary  to  offset 
the  direct  reduction  in  CBD  traffic  due  to  the  DPM.    The  traffic  re- 
duction due  to  the  DPM  would  be  a  reduction  in  intra-CBD  auto  trips  as 
well  as  regional  trips  to  the  CBD. 

Comment  #13:    The  Draft  EIS  indicates  that  the  DPM  will  provide  an  in- 
centive for  carpools  (page  IV-54).    The  basis  and  extent  of  such  a  re- 
lationship should  be  identified.    The  document  should  also  identify  the 
relationship  of  the  DPM  to  other  regional  transportation  system  manage- 
ment actions  (U.S.  Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway  Admini- 
stration, Region  5). 

Response  #13:    While  it  is  impossible  to  quantify  the  effect  of  the  DPM 
on  carpooling,  the  DPM  would  provide  an  incentive  to  carpools  to  the 
extent  that  inadequate  transit  circulation  in  the  CBD  now  requires  that 
an  automobile  be  used  for  many  trips  within  the  CBD.    Some  persons  may 
be  reluctant  to  carpool  because  their  mobility  is  limited  if  they  are 
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dov/ntown  without  an  automobile.  The  DPM  would  improve  circulation  in 
the  CBD,  giving  those  who  need  mobility  in  the  CBD  the  choice  of  car- 
pool  ing. 

Comment  #14:    Why  doesn't  the  DPM  have  ready  access  to  the  bus  station? 
(Cityscape  Detroit) . 

Response  #14:    The  bus  station  does  have  ready  access  to  the  DPM  system. 
The  bus  station  is  located  less  than  one  block  away  from  the  proposed 
DPM  station  at  Mil  lender  Center. 

Comment  #15:    Even  though  the  DPM  could  be  an  important  component  of 
any  future  regional  transit  system,  the  EIS  should  state  whether  it  is 
more  important  to  improve  the  circulation  pattern  in  the  CBD  or  improve 
access  to  regional  transit  to  and  from  the  CBD.    Which  of  the  two  op- 
tions would  best  ensure  long-term  revital  ization  in  the  CBD  and  improve 
regional  air  quality?    (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Public  Health  Service). 

Response  #15:    The  city  of  Detroit  and  SEMTA  believe  that  an  improved 
regional  transportation  system  and  an  improved  circulation  system  within 
the  CBD  are  necessary  to  ensure  long-term  revital ization.    Neither  com- 
ponent would,  by  itself,  have  the  desired  effect.    Improved  regional 
access  to  the  CBD  would  not  be  effective  without  a  better  CBD  circula- 
tion system  to  move  those  people  to  their  final  destinations.  Similarly, 
the  latter  circulation  system  would  be  enhanced  by  an  improved  regional 
transit  system  that  could  move  large  numbers  of  people  into  the  Detroit 
CBD. 


3.    Natural  Environmental  Impacts 

Comment  #16:    On  page  11-55  of  the  Draft  EIS,  it  is  noted  that  concen- 
trations of  air  pollutants  may  increase  near  some  of  the  DPM  stations. 
The  significance  of  these  increases  should  be  determined,  and  if  concen- 
trations are  expected  to  exceed  the  standards,  mitigation  measures  should 
be  noted  (U.S.  EPA,  Region  5). 

Response  #16:    Further  analysis  has  indicated  that  no  increase  in  con- 
centrations of  air  pollutants  would  be  expected  in  the  vicinity  of  DPM 
stations.    The  DPM  stations  include  no  provisions  for  automobile  access. 
Pedestrians  at  the  DPM  stations  are  not  expected  to  cause  increased 
automobile  congestion  at  nearby  intersections.    Therefore,  air  quality 
would  not  be  affected. 

Comment  #17:    In  one  of  the  designs  for  the  DPM,  the  guideway  is  en- 
closed in  a  glass  tube.    This  alternative  should  be  explored  further, 
since  it  might  reduce  the  amount  of  energy  used  by  lov/ering  wind  re- 
sistance, it  would  require  less  maintenance  during  the  winter,  and 
would  reduce  the  noise  levels  that  would  be  experienced  in  adjacent 
buildings  (U.S.  EPA,  Region  5). 

Response  #17:    SEMTA  will  advertise  for  and  accept  bids  from  suppliers 
for  the  DPM  system  and  will  consider  alternative  systems  that  include 
a  covered  guideway. 
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Comment  #18:    National  ambient  air  quality  standards  (page  III-12)  are 
promul  gated  by  the  EPA;  they  are  not  contained  in  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments). 

Response  #18:    The  appropriate  change  has  been  made  on  page  III-12. 

Comment  #19:    Transportation  emissions  for  Wayne  County  as  a  whole  are 
mentioned  on  page  III-12.    These  percentages,  referenced  as  information 
from  the  preliminary  Draft  EIS  for  the  alternatives  analysis,  were  far 
out  of  date  and  should  be  revised  in  accordance  with  our  comments  on  the 
preliminary  DEIS  (Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments). 

Response  #19:    The  appropriate  changes  have  been  made  in  the  air 
quality  section  of  Chapter  III. 

Comment  #20:    Table  IV-10  (page  IV-42)  should  be  checked.    The  emissions 
appear  to  be  in  error  by  a  factor  of  ten  when  compared  to  the  data  on 
CBD  emissions  that  we  have  gathered  (Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Govern- 
ments). 

Response  #20:    Table  IV-10  has  been  revised,  with  the  inclusion  of  more 
up-to-date  emission  factors.    This  change  still  does  not  increase  the 
emissions  enough  to  make  them  compatible  with  the  data  generated  by  the 
Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments.    The  differences  between 
Table  IV-10  and  the  Council  of  Governments'  data  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  latter  data  include  auto  traffic  on  the  freeways  surrounding 
the  CBD  and  the  data  in  Table  IV-10  do  not. 

Comment  #21 :    No  information  is  presented  to  describe  the  additional 
energy  consumed  by  the  DPM  (James  A.  Wilkins). 

Response  #21 :    Information  about  the  expected  energy  consumption  of  the 
DPM  and  circulator  bus  alternatives  is  contained  in  Section  D.6  of 
Chapter  IV. 


4.    Economic  Impacts 

Comment  #22:  The  DPM  is,  in  effect,  an  elevated  railway.  Doesn't  this 
drastically  reduce  the  value  of  adjacent  properties?    (Robert  C.  Maul). 

Response  #22:    The  DPM  is  not  expected  to  have  adverse  effects  on  ad- 
jacent properties.    In  fact,  because  of  the  increased  accessibility  it 
will  afford,  the  DPM  is  expected  to  increase  the  value  of  adjacent  prop- 
erties, especially  in  the  vicinity  of  stations. 

Comment  #23:    The  means  of  covering  the  operating  deficit  of  the  DPM 
should  be  ascertained  and  made  public  before  final  approval  of  the  project 
is  given  (James  A.  Wilkins). 

Response  #23:    It  is  the  policy  of  SEMTA's  Board  of  Directors  that  the 
DPM  wi 1 1  not  operate  at  a  deficit.   However,  if  operating  costs  are  not 
covered  by    farebox  revenues,  the  DPM's  hours  of  ooeration  may  be  reduced, 
fares  raised,  or  a  subsidy  out  of  the  general  SEMTA  operating  budget  may 
have  to  be  instituted. 
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Comment  #24:    Is  the  cost  of  constructing  parking  garages  included  in 
the  total  capital  cost  of  $109  million?    (James  A.  Wilkins). 

Response  #24:    The  cost  of  parking  garages  is  not  included  in  the  total 
capital  cost  of  $109  million.    There  are  no  parking  garages  directly 
associated  with  the  DPM  alternative. 

Comment  #25:    The  assumption  used  in  the  Draft  EIS  of  127,000  CBD  em- 
ployees in  1990  does  not  seem  realistic  to  me,  given  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  automobile  industry  today  (James  A.  Wilkins). 

Response  #25:    In  the  past  few  years,  the  Detroit  CBD  has  shown  signifi- 
cant strength  in  employment.    Current  estimates  range  from  105,000  to 
110,000  employees.    SEMTA  believes  that  the  projected  employment  level 
is  very  realistic,  especially  as  energy  costs  continue  to  rise  and  as 
committed  and  planned  developments  are  completed.    The  impact  of  any 
changes  in  Chrysler's  number  of  employees  would  be  strictly  secondary, 
as  Chrysler  presently  has  almost  no  CBD-based  employees. 

Comment  #26:    What  would  the  operating  deficit  be  if,  instead  of  107,000 
employees,  there  were  only  75,000  employees  in  the  CBD  in  1990?  (James 
A.  Wilkins). 

Response  #26:   In  that  case  of^  course,  the  number  of  patrons  would  be  re- 
duced with  a  resultant  drop  in  operating  revenues.    This  drop  in  re- 
venues could  be  offset  by  reducing  hours,  increasing  fares,  or  subsidies. 


5.    Al ternatives 

Comment  #27:    Have  alternative  circulator  bus  schemes  and  designs  been 
considered?    (U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public 
Heal th  Service) . 

Response  #27:    The  bus  alternatives  described  and  analyzed  in  this  EIS 
range  from  continuation  of  the  existing  circulator  bus  system  to  a  new, 
extensive  system  patterned  to  duplicate  as  much  as  possible  the  service 
provided  by  the  DPM.    The  extensive  circulator  bus  system  resulted  from 
the  analysis  of  several  bus  alternatives.    These  alternatives  and  the 
selection  process  are  documented  in  a  working  paper  prepared  by  the 
systems  engineering  consultant  which  is  available  at  the  project  offices 
of  SEMTA.    In  addition,  the  section  of  Chapter  II  describing  alternatives 
has  been  modified  to  include  more  information  about  the  development  of 
bus  alternatives. 

Comment  #28:    The  do-nothing  alternative  is  not  mentioned  in  Chapter  II, 
Section  A,  "Development  of  Alternatives."    It  is  understood  that  other 
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transit  improvements  have  been  studied  and  eliminated;  however,  the  do- 
nothing  alternative  should  be  included  in  the  EIS  as  a  viable  alternative, 
as  well  as  a  basis  for  comparing  the  impacts  of  other  alternatives 
(Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments). 

Response  #28:    The  do-nothing  alternative  is  included  in  the  EIS.  This 
alternative  is  referred  to  as  continuation  of  the  existing  circulator 
bus  system,  as  described  in  Chapter  II,  and  is  analyzed  in  Chapter  IV 
as  one  of  the  various  circulator  bus  alternatives  considered. 

Comment  #29:    Are  there  solutions  other  than  the  crossing  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  at  three  separate  locations  that  could  be  considered?  (Cityscape 
Detroit) . 

Response  #29:    To  serve  the  Renaissance  Center,  the  DPM  must  cross  Jeffer- 
son Avenue  at  a  minimum  of  two  locations.    The  third  crossing  of  Jefferson 
is  necessary  to  serve  the  Financial  District  and  the  Cobo  Hall/Joe  Louis 
Arena  area.    Alternative  DPM  alignments  were  developed  and  analyzed  in 
detail;  the  resulting  selection  of  an  alignment  is  described  in  the  EIS. 

Comment  #30:    The  Final  EIS  should  include  a  more  thorough  consideration 
of  alternate  alignments  for  the  DPM  (USDOT,  Office  of  the  Secretary). 

Response  #30:    Alternative  DPM  alignments  were  considered  in  detail  dur- 
ing the  study  and  were  fully  documented  in  several  working  papers  which 
are  referenced  in  this  document.    Additional  information  from  those  workin 
papers  has  been  included  in  Chapter  II. 

Comment  #31 :  The  EIS  does  not  present  any  information  which  would  indicat 
that  two-way  circulator  bus  service  is  not  feasible.  The  Final  EIS  should 
accurately  reflect  the  full  capacity  and  service  potential  of  a  circulator 
bus  system  alternative. 

Response  #31 :    Appropriate  changes  have  been  made  to  the  summary  and 
Chapters  II  and  IV  to  reflect  the  impacts  of  a  two-way  circulator  bus 
systems. 


6.    Miscellaneous  Impacts 

Comment  #32:    A  brief  discussion  of  the  type  and  frequency  of  accidents 
associated  with  people  mover  systems  and  bus  systems  would  be  desirable 
(U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Ser- 
vices). 

Response  #32:    Because  DPM  systems  employ  a  relatively  new 
technology,  there  is  little  information  available  about  the  type  and 
frequency  of  accidents  that  can  be  expected,  particularly  about  systems 
that  operate  in  a  concentrated  urban  area  such  as  the  Detroit  CBD. 
UMTA's  DPM  program  is  designed  to  be  a  demonstration  program.    One  purpose 
of  that  program  is  to  assess  the  reliability  and  accident  characteristics 
of  DPM  technologies  in  a  CBD  environment. 
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Comment  #33:    We  are  interested  in  learning  v/hat  measures  are  proposed 
to  prevent  falls  into  oncoming  vehicles  and  from  elevated  stations,  as 
well  as  measures  to  prevent  vehicle  collisions  (U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service). 

Response  #33:    Passenger  safety  was  the  subject  of  a  detailed  study 
during  preliminary  engineering  for  the  DPM.    An  overall  safety  plan 
was  prepared  by  Frank  C.  Smith  &  Associates,  a  safety  consultant  to 
SEMTA.    This  plan  includes  criteria  that  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  specifications  for  the  system.    The  DPM  would  operate  on  an  elevated 
guideway;  the  only  access  points  to  it  would  be  the  13  stations.  To 
prevent  passengers  from  falling  into  oncoming  vehicles  or  falling  onto 
the  ground  from  elevated  stations,  the  platform  surfaces  in  the  passen- 
ger traffic  areas  would  be  treated  to  minimize  the  possibilities  of 
slipping  (non-skid  surface).    In  addition,  all  platforms  would  have  at 
least  partial  barriers  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  persons  entering  or 
accidentally  falling  into  the  guideway.    An  automated  train  protection 
system  would  be  employed  to  perform  the  following  functions: 

Prevent  rear-end  collisions  caused  by  one  vehicle  over- 
taking another; 

Prevent  head-on  or  sideswipe  collisions  caused  by  ad- 
mitting vehicles  onto  conflicting  routes; 

Prevent  derailments  or  collisions  that  occur  when 
switching  equipment  is  moved  while  a  vehicle  is  approach- 
ing or  occupying  a  switching  point; 

Prevent  derailments  or  collisions  caused  by  vehicles 
traveling  at  speeds  too  great  for  guideway  conditions; 
and 

Reduce  the  risk  to  passengers  on  board  a  vehicle  if  any 
unsafe  condition  occurs.    The  automatic  train  protection 
system  would  be  a  failsafe  one  and  would  operate  inde- 
pendently of  other  train  control  functions. 

Comment  #34:    Several  of  the  buildings  in  Figure  IV-4,  "Location  of 
Major  Community  Services  and  DPM  Route,"  are  shown  in  the  wrong  loca- 
tions.   In  addition,  at  least  seven  major  governmental  offices  are 
not  shown  on  the  map:    Detroit  Water  Board  Building,  Murphy  Hall  of 
Justice,  Detroit  Police  Headquarters,  Old  Federal  Building,  IRS  Service 
Center,  Wayne  County  Road  Commission,  and  Wayne  County  Building  Annex 
(Wayne  County  Planning  Commission). 

Response  #34:    The  appropriate  changes  have  been  made  on  Figure  IV-4. 
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John  B.  Barber 

Acting  Chief,  Planning  and  Analysis  Division 

Office  of  Program  Analysis 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

Kiyoshi  Mano 

Supervisory  Environmental  Protection  Specialist 

Planning  and  Analysis  Division 

Office  of  Program  Analysis 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

Maureen  S.  Craig 

Environmental  Protection  Specialist 

Planning  and  Anlaysis  Division 

Office  of  Program  Analysis 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

Dennis  Kuklis 

Environmental  Protection  Intern 

Planning  and  Analysis  Division 

Office  of  Program  Analysis 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 

David  J.  McDonald 
DPM  Project  Manager 
New  Systems  Division 

Southeastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority 

Thomas  L.  Rushfeldt 

Bus  Rapid  Transit  Engineer 

New  Systems  Division 

Southeastern  Michigan  Transportation  Authority 

George  Basmadjian 
Research  Engineer 

Detroit  Department  of  Transportation 

Harold  Smith 

Principal  Planner 

Detroit  Planning  Department 

Stephen  R.  Beard 
Technical  Vice  President 

Transportation  and  Environmental  Design  Division 
Sch impel er. Corradi no  Associ ates 
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LIST  OF  PREPARERS  (CONTINUED) 


Richard  T.  Shogren 
Vice  President 

Systems  and  Management  Planning  Division 
Schimpeler.Corradino  Associates 

Joseph  C.  Corradino 
Princi  pal 

Schimpel er. Corradino  Associates 

Billy  J.  Sexton 
Senior  Vice  President 

Transportation  and  Environmental  Design  Division 
Schimpeler.Corradino  Associates 

David  A.  Dries 
Associate 

Transportation  and  Environmental  Design  Division 
Schimpeler.Corradino  Associates 

Edward  P.  Womack 
Vice  President 

Planning  and  Urban  Design  Division 
Schimpeler.Corradino  Associates 
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Accessibility  and  mobility:    1-3,  IV-21  through  IV-28. 
Activity  centers:    I-l,  1-5. 

Aesthetics:    11-50,  11-55,  11-60,  III-20,  IV-30  through  IV-37. 

Air  quality:    11-55,  11-58,  11-62,  III-12  through  III-15,  IV-45  through  rV-47. 

Air  quality  -  national  ambient  air  quality  standards:  III-15. 

Archaeology:  V-69- 

Auto  traffic  -  CBD:    III-5,  III-6,  IV-4. 

Buckland-VanWald  Building:    11-55,  11-62,  IV-47,  V-2,  V-3,  V-5,  V-25  through 

V-36,  V-63,  V-65. 

Bus  service:    III-7,  III-8. 

Bus  service  -  impacts  of  DPM:    IV-5,  IV-6. 

Central  Methodist  Church:    V-52,  V-53. 

Circulator  bus  alternative  -  description:    11-56  through  11-57. 
Circulator  bus  -  station-to-station  travel  time:    11-58,  11-59. 
Construction  Impacts:    IV-48  through  IV-57. 
Conventions:    1-3,  1-4,  III-IO. 

David  Whitney  Building:    V-53,  V-56,  V-59,  V-66,  V-68. 
Detroit  Athletic  Club:  V-53. 

Detroit  Club:    V-2  through  V-5,  V-8  through  V-16. 

Detroit  Free  Press  Building:    V-2  through  V-5,  V-10  through  V-13. 

Detroit  River  -  water  quality:    III-17,  IV-43. 

Detroit  Street  Plan:    11-55,  11-55,  11-62,  IV-34,  IV-40,  V-3,  V-5,  V-25, 

V-54,  V-57  through  V-50,  V-62,  V-67  through  V-68. 

Detroit  208  Study:    1 1 I-l 7. 

Displacements  and  acquisition  of  land:    11-55,  11-58,  IV-18  through  IV-21. 
DPM  -  alternative  alignments:    II-2  through  11-14. 
DPM  -  costs:  11-48. 
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DPM  -  goals  and  objectives:    II-2  through  II-4,  IV-15  through  IV-18. 

DPM  -  passenger  volumes:    11-46,  11-48,  11-49,  11-60. 

DPM  -  preferred  alignment:    II-5,  11-14  through  11-48. 

DPM  -  station-to-station  travel  time:    11-46,  11-48,  11-49. 

DPM  -  typical  vehicles:    11-14,  11-15,  11-32,  11-33. 

Economy  -  impacts  of  DPM:    11-48,  IV-9  through  IV-17. 

Employment  11-50,  III-IO,  IV-14,  IV-15. 

Energy:    11-55,  11-58,  11-60,  III-19,  IV-47  through  IV-48. 

Energy  conservation  program  -  state  of  Michigan:  III-19. 

Financing:    IV-15  through  IV-17. 

Grand  Circus  Park:      I  -50,  11-55,  11-60,  11-62,  III-20,  III-21,  IV-1 , 

IV-  14,  IV-31  through  IV-34,  IV-48,   V-2  through  V-5,  V-25, 

V-  46,  V-50  through  V-57,  V-59,  7-60,  V-62,  V-64,  V-66. 

Grand  Circus  Theatre:  V-53. 

Greektown:    III-21,  V-2  through  V-5,  V-16  through  V-18. 
Guardian  Building:    V-2  through  V-8. 

Guideway  -  potential  configurations  and  vehicles:    11-14,  11-15,  11-31,  11-25. 

Heritage  Hotel:    IV-31,  V-52  throuoh  V-53. 

Hotels:    1-5,  11-50,  11-58,  III-ll,  III-12,  IV-12. 

J.L.  Hudson's  Department  Store:    V-4,  V-18  through  V-21 . 

John  F.  Kennedy  Plaza  (Square):    III-20,  III-21,  IV-35,  V-60. 

Land  uses:    III-l  through  III-4. 

Land  values  -  CBD:    I-l,  III-ll. 

Library  -  downtown:    V-2,  V-4,  V-23  through  V-25. 

Maintenance  facility:    11-32,  11-45,  11-46,  11-47. 

Maintenance  facility  -  site  analysis:    11-55,  V-27  through  V-46. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  on  Historic  Properties:     V-48  through  V-50. 

Minibus  routes:    III-8,  III-17. 

Modal  split  and  ridership  -  DPM:    11-46,  11-48,  11-49. 
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Noise  levels  -  Airborne  Noise  Guidelines  of  the  American  Public  Transit 
Association:    IV-37,  IV-42. 

Noise  levels  -  CBD:    11-55,  11-60,  11-62,  11-63,  III-13  through  III-18, 

IV-37  through  IV-42. 

Office  space:    11-48,  IV-12,  IV-13. 

Parking  -  CBD:    1-3,  III-6. 

Parking  in  CBD  -  impacts  of  DPM:    11-50,  IV-5  through  IV-8. 

Parkland  -  Section  4(f):  V-60  through  V-62. 

Parker-Webbb  Building:    V-2  through  V-5,  V-13  through  V-16. 

Parks:    III-7,  III-21,  IV-48,  V-60  throuqh  V-62. 

Parks  -  near  DPM  alignment:    V-60  throuqh  V-62. 

Pedestrian  areas  -  CBD:    III-17,  III-19. 

Pedestrians  -  Impacts  on:    IV-8,  IV-9. 

Pollutant  emissions  in  CBD  for  1990:    IV-45  through  IV-46. 
Population:    III-IO,  IV-14,  IV-15. 

Randolph  Street  commercial  buildings:    V-2,  V-4,  V-21  through  V-23. 

Redevelopment  areas:    11-50,  III-4,  IV-10  through  IV-13. 

Renaissance  Center:    11-31,  11-50,  III-4,  III-IO,  III-ll,  III-21,  IV-1 , 

IV-10,  IV-11,  IV-32,  IV-35. 

Retail  businesses:  11-48. 

Retail  sales:    I-l,  11-48,  11-50,  11-58,  III-ll,  IV-12,  IV-13. 
Residential  housing:    11-50,  11-60,  III-ll,  IV-12,  IV-13. 
R.H.  Fyfe's  Shoe  Store  Building:   V-53,  V-5.9,  V-67. 
Safety  and  Security:    11-60,  IV-27,  IV-29. 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer:    11-55,  11-56,  V-2,  V-3,  V-5,  V-8,  V-10, 

V-13.  V-15,  V-18,  V-21,  V-23,  V-25,  V-27, 
V-54,  V-59,  V-60,  V-54,  V-66  through  V-68. 

Station  site  plans:    11-33  through  11-44. 

The  Women's  Exchange:  V-53. 

Traffic  circulation:    11-50,  11-62,  IV-2,  IV-3. 

Travel  patterns  -  CBD:    1-3,  III-6,  III-9,  III-IO,  IV-1. 
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Tuller  Hotel:  V-52. 

Washington  Boulevard  Plaza:    11-50,  III-4,  III-21,  IV-10  through  IV-12,  IV-34. 
Water  quality  impacts:    11-55,  11-60.  III-17.  IV-42,  IV-44, 
Wayne  County  Building:  III-20. 
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LIST  OF  RECIPIEMTS  OF  fINAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT 


FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Transportation,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  and  International 
Affairs 

Department  of  Transportation,  Regional  Representative  of  the  Secretary 
Department  of  Transportation,  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Michigan  Division, 
Lansing,  Michigan 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Office  of  Environmental  Review,  Washington, 
O.C. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Region  V  Office,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Region  V  Office,  Chicago,  Illi- 
noi  s 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  Region  V,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Department  of  Interior 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engineers,  District  Engineer 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 

STATE  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General 
Department  of  Civil  Rights 
Department  of  Civil  Service 
Department  of  Commerce 
Department  of  Corrections 
Department  of  Education 
Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  Licensing  and  Regulation 
Department  of  Management  and  Budget 
Department  of  Mental  Health 
Department  of  Military  Affairs 

Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Environmental  Enforcement  Division 

Department  of  Public  Health,  Environmental  Health  Division 

Department  of  State,  History  Division 

Department  of  State  Police 

Department  of  Transportation 

Department  of  Treasury 

Michigan  Environmental  Review  Board 

MICHIGAN  STATE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEES 

Appropri  ations 

Highways  and  Transportation 

Taxation 

Roads  and  Bridges 
Urban  Affairs 
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LEGISLATIVE  OFFICIALS 


Members  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  who  represent  Wayne,  Oakland,  and 
Macomb  Counties 

Members  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  who  represent  Wayne,  Oakland, 
and  Macomb  Counties  including; 

James  J.  Blanchard 
David  E.  Bonior 
Wi 1 1 iam  M.  Brodhead 

•  William  S.  Broomfield 
John  J.  Conyers 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr. 
John  D.  Dingell 
William  0.  Ford 
Lucien  N.  Nedzi 

•  Carl  D.  Pursell 

U.  S.  Senator  Carl  Levin 
U.  S.  Senator  Donald  W.  Riegle 

REGIONAL  AGENCIES 

Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments 

COUNTY  AGENCIES 

County  Executives,  Road  Commissions,  and  Planning  Departments  of  the  following 
counti  es : 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Monroe 

Oakland 

St.  Clair 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

LOCAL  AGENCIES 

Executive  Offices  of  the  following  cities: 

Detroit 
Highland  Park 
Hamtramck 

Detroit  Departments 
Recrea'tion 
Planning 

Com.munity  and  Economic  Development 

Transportation 

Parking 

Engineering 

Police 

Fire 


18th  District 
12th  District 
17th  District 
19th  District 

1st  District 
13th  District 
16th  District 
15th  District 
14th  District 

2nd  District 
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CIVIC  ORGANIZATIONS 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Sierra  Club 

League  of  Women  Voters 

Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs 

United  Auto  Workers 

AFL-CIO 

Teamsters 

Statewide  Coalition  for  Transportation 
Metropolitan  Fund 

Central  Business  District  Association 
New  Detroit 

Michigan  Council  for  Senior  Citizens 

Council  of  Churches 

NAACP 

Urban  League 
Urban  Al 1 iance 
Civic  Searchlight 

Grand  Circus  Park  Property  Owners  Association 
Cityscape  Detroit 


INDIVIDUALS 

Robert  C.  Hayes 
Ernest  A.  Barstow 
James  A.  Wilkins 
Robert  C.  Maul 
Thomas  W.  Reardon 
Robert  Thibodeau 
Alex  C.  Aho 
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